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In the autumn of 1908 I spent some weeks in India under appoint- 
ment of the University of Chicago to make such a study of the educa- 
tional conditions in that Empire as time and conditions permitted. 
The time was all too short for a thorough study, but my work was 


facilitated by the cordial readiness alike of officials of the govern- 
ment of India, missionary educators, and Indian gentlemen, to give 
me their time and assistance and to communicate to me both orally 
and in writing the facts of the situation and those mature judgments 
which they had reached through many years of experience and obser- 
vation. While endeavoring to see with my own eyes all that it was 
possible to see, I yet relied, for success in my attempt to understand 
the situation, mainly on the help of these men of experience and wis- 
dom, and valued my personal observation chiefly because it gave me 
the background and setting for their valuable contributions, and to 
some extent furnished me a criterion of judgment between conflicting 
opinions. For the opinions hereinafter expressed, however, neither 
the University which sent me to the Orient, nor those who kindly 
gave me their help and counsel assume any responsibility. That 
the writer must take. For detailed statements of fact there is no 
adequate space in these pages. I confine myself to conclusions, 
stated for brevity’s sake in dogmatic form, but I hope in not dogmatic: 
spirit. 
169 
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1. England is in India to stay for an indefinite time to come. 
I have never seen finer men anywhere than the officials of the Indian 
Civil Service whom I have met in India. They have given India courts 
of justice above reproach or suspicion, an organized and efficient 
system of education, splendid cities, means of communication, all . 
the institutions of a stable government. That they have spent too 
much of India’s revenue on fine cities and high salaries and too little 
‘ on education, and that many English officials have been harsh and 
arrogant may be true. But whatever her motive in coming to India, 
whatever the faults of her administration past or present, England 
is bound now by every consideration to remain. She could do India 
no greater injury than to withdraw now or in the near future. India 
is still unprepared for self-government. She is not a nation, but a 
mass of peoples of various tongues and various religions which could 
not possibly hold together without the British. I say this on the 
testimony of nearly every competent witness whose opinion I have 
been able to learn—Indians as well as Englishmen and Americans. 
The nationalist movement has its strength and its admirable side. 
To guide it aright is at the same time a difficult and an important 


task. But political independence is far in the future. The agitators 
who are seeking to throw off British rule by assassination and terror- 
ism will not succeed, and if they could, would only bring in a period 
of anarchy and bloodshed that would compel England or some 
other power to assume control again. British rule in India will be 
a factor of the situation to be reckoned with for an indefinite time to 


come. 

2. Christianity is in India to stay. Despite the fact that there are 
only about 3,000,000 Christians in India (1 per cent. of the whole 
population) including over 1,000,000 Roman Catholics, and a large 
number whose Christianity is only nominal, yet Christianity, real 
Christianity, has a hold upon India which there is no reason to believe 
will ever be diminished. My observations in India have not led me 
to concur in Meredith Townsend’s opinion that Christianity can 
never win India. But whether he be right or wrong, there is every 
prospect that Christianity will be a factor in the situation, and a 
most important one, for an indefinite time to come. 

3. Christian missions, i.e., the propagation of Christianity by 
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non-Indian peoples, must continue for a considerable time. An 
indigenous self-supporting and self-directive Indian Christianity 
is much nearer, I fancy, than political independence. There are 
already the beginnings of it in self-supporting churches and independ- 
ent missionary efforts. But the time is still somewhat remote when 
Indian Christianity can stand alone. Outside assistance in evangel- 
istic work will be necessary for a long time and in education still 
longer. 

4. The work of the British government and of Christian missions 
is in part distinct and in part complementary. England’s task is to 
give political stability and social security. That of Christian missions 
is to give moral and religious ideals and to help create the institutions 
that embody them. In education, however, both are at work and 
in large part cover the same ground. The government alone has 
universities, but they are practically examining universities only. 
Theological education is wholly in the hands of the missionaries; 
technical, legal, and medical mainly in that of the government. 
But both government and missions have non-technical schools, from 
the elementary grade to the B.A. degree. 

5. As to the wisdom of the policy of “examining universities” 
there is much difference of opinion, and room for it. But in any case 
it is a factor of the situation to be reckoned with at present and not likely 
soon to be changed. There is a like difference of opinion respecting 
the system by which a university degree has been prerequisite to 
eligibility to government office. On the one side, it has, in combina- 
tion with the system of examining universities, increased the number 
of students in the colleges, has forced nearly all the colleges into 
affiliation with the universities, and has compelled them to maintain 
a certain standard of excellence. It has also brought it about that 
those who enter the civil service are not simply trained to do the par- 
ticular task for which they are appointed, but have received a some- 
what broad general education. This latter point is regarded as of 
great importance by the defenders of the system. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that it has accentuated the unfortunate 
effects of the examining-university system in the direction of destroy- 
ing individuality and initiative on the part of the colleges, tending 
to make them all of one type, and has encouraged, not to say com- 
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pelled, “cramming.” It has also brought it about that college educa- 
tion is looked upon almost exclusively as the pathway to the practice 
of the law, or to the obtaining of an office to which there is attached 
a government salary and a certain social distinction. The Bachelors 
of the Indian universities include many able and broad-minded men, 
teachers, lawyers, judges. But as a class, the college students and 
graduates of India constitute an army of office-seekers, most of 
whom never rise above a poorly paid clerical position. And those 
who pursue the course for the B.A. and fail of the degree, as multi- 
tudes do, or obtaining a degree fail of obtaining an office, constitute 
an army of the discontented in which anarchy and sedition easily 
breed. It is a common sentiment among these men that the govern- 
ment having provided them with an education fitting them for hold- 
ing office is bound also to furnish the office and the salary. 

It is indeed easy at this point to confuse cause and effect. Back 
of the system which makes a Bachelor’s degree necessary to office- 
holding lies the age-long conception of the Indian people that manual 
labor is beneath the dignity of the educated man, and that the offices 
belong as a matter of right to the Brahmin class. The university 
system and its connection with the holding of office only accentuate 
a tendency which is already deep-rooted in the Indian mind. But 
that it is desirable to modify this habit of mind, to inculcate a broader 
conception of education and the obligation it creates, to disassociate 
the idea of education from its intimate connection with office-holding, 
and to create the appetite for an education which shall enlarge the 
mind and develop manhood independently of its value as fitting 
one to achieve government position and salary, none probably will 
question. How this is to be done, whether by the modification of 
the present university system and its relation to office-holding, or by 
the establishment of schools of a different type, is a problem requiring 
thorough study of the whole situation. The first alternative was 
deliberately rejected by the Universities Commission of 1902. 

6. Missionary education as carried on in India has its elements 
both of weakness and of strength. It was originally developed in 
India as in other countries as an adjunct to missionary work con- 
ducted from a purely religious point of view. The early missionaries 
were as a matter of course men zealous to carry the Christian religion to 
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India and to win converts to it. Education was adopted as a neces- 
sary means to the achievement of their principal aim, and often with 
some reluctance. Moreover, more than once there has swept over 
the missionaries and the managers of the missionary societies at 
home a wave of doubt as to the legitimacy of a missionary society 
conducting educational work at all. Still further, the means at the 
disposal of the missionary societies have always been limited. There 
has always been a necessary competition, financially speaking, be- 
tween evangelistic work and educational work. 

Despite these handicaps missionary schools have increased in 
number and efficiency. ‘There are today forty-six colleges conducted 
by foreign missionary societies, some 260 secondary schools, besides 
large numbers of elementary schools. According to the latest 
available statistics 169,000 young people from the Indian Christian 
community are in school. Relatively to the size of the two commu- 
nities over four times as many Christians are in school as Hindus. 
Of the wisdom of the educational policy there is no longer any doubt 
on the part of the missionaries. Experience has abundantly proved 
that those bodies which have given large attention to education have 
achieved the largest results, while every board which has yielded to 
the anti-education sentiment has had reason most seriously to regret it. 

Yet the hampering restrictions under which the work has been 
done have not been without their effect on the schools. 

a) They have often been conducted by men who having gone to 
India eager to preach the Christian gospel, with no thought of being 
teachers and no special training or fitness for educational work, have 
either been drawn into it by their own recognition of its necessity, 
or have been forced into it by appointment of the board at home. 
Some of these men have undoubtedly developed into educators of 
first-rate capacity. But inevitably a certain number of them have 
remained ill fitted for this work, however well fitted for the work 
from which they were drawn aside. 

b) Missionary educators have endeavored to carry on schools 
without proper equipment or staff; with results unfavorable to their 
standing with government officials. This is probably the chief 
explanation of the severely critical attitude of some government 
officials toward mission schools. 
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c) Hampered by lack of means and men, constrained by the severe 
pressure of the task of preparing students for university examina- 
tions, absorbing all the energy of the missionary teacher in the routine 
of classroom work, eager to do as large a work as possible and to 
avoid any course that would tend to drive students from the school, it 
is to be feared that some mission colleges have become both too large 
for the most effective educational work, and so restricted to the routine 
of teaching classes and preparing men for examinations as in some 
measure to have sacrificed their religious and moral effectiveness. 
Every missionary college maintains its Christian character through 
courses of instruction in the Bible, usually required, or by chapel 
service, probably in most cases by both. But instruction in the Bible, 
often looked upon by the student merely as a valuable and harmless 
exercise in English literature, has not always compensated for the 
partial loss of that positive personal influence in the direction of reli- 
gion and good morals which, freed in some measure from the severe 
pressure of classroom work and the constraining influence of a stand- 
ardizing university, it would have been the privilege and the joy of 
the missionary teacher to exert. For this situation not so much the 


missionary educator as the missionary boards and’ the church at 
home have been responsible. 

An English official of many years of observation, himself a believer 
in the work of Christian missions, states the results of his years of 
observation as follows: 


I am not prepared to admit that missionary colleges are more effective than 
government colleges, either in the education which they give or in the building of 
character. The best and most reliable officers of the government come more 
frequently from government colleges than from missionary colleges. I ascribe 
this to two causes: the education of government colleges is superior and the class 
of men attending government colleges is on the whole drawn from a rather higher 
stratum of society. 


Others, especially those engaged in Christian education or edu- 
cated in Christian colleges, would undoubtedly give a different 
opinion. A government officer, for. example, himself an Indian 
Christian, writes that in his judgment, based on experience and 
observation, the mission colleges exert a far stronger moral influence 
than the government colleges. It cannot be for a moment questioned 
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that results of the greatest value, religiously, morally, and intellectu- 
ally, have been produced by the work of the mission colleges. Never- 
theless the evidence as a whole raises the question whether, under the 
hard pressure of the conditions already referred to, a portion—it is 
only a portion—of the mission colleges of India have not in some 
measure sacrificed their moral efficiency to purely intellectual stand- 
ards imposed by the examining universities. That some of them 
have of intention exerted their influence chiefly in the direction of the 
permeation of the non-Christian community with Christian ideals, 
is of course a somewhat different matter. 

7. Despite the relatively small number of Christians in India, 
Christianity is today, if not the greatest, one of the greatest moral 
forces making for the welfare of India. This influence is exerted 
both through the Indian Christian community and by the influence 
of Christian institutions, especially Christian schools, upon the non- 
Christian community. Parsis, Mohammedans, and Hindus have 
all to a notable degree modified both ideals and practice under the 
influence of Christianity. This they in some cases confess even 
while remaining strenuous opponents of Christianity. An educated 
Indian Christian writes: 

The most notable feature of the present day is the persistency with which 
both Hindus and Mohammedans strive to read Christianity into their own creeds, 
and to make their religions appear as Christian as possible. Unfortunately 
they have not [always] the justice to admit this. 

The testimony of an educated Hindu lawyer, on this point, may 
also be quoted: 

Christianity [he said] has greatly improved the Hinduism of the upper castes 
by directing attention to truths which they had overlooked. But when attention 
has thus been called to them the Hindu has found them in his own religion. 
Christianity has also done great good to the lower classes. It has recognized 
in them brothers, and has greatly improved their condition in every respect: 
This is my complaint against Hinduism, or rather against Hindus, that they never 
did this, but left the lower classes where they were. 

To this may be added the further testimony in writing of a Hindu 
professor in a government college: 

To speak the truth, the prosperity of modern India is entirely due to the 
benevolent exertions of Christian nations The Christian missions have 
done a great deal for India by setting up schools and colleges, by lifting the down- 
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trodden classes and by removing superstition of the upper classes. Coming 
into healthy competition with Christianity Hinduism has been purged of many of 
its impurities, and it has been possible mainly through Christianity for different 
castes and classes to come together to discuss questions of common utility and 
progress. 


This elevation of the moral and religious ideals of Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, and Parsiism is itself a service of the highest 
value to India. But it is doubtful whether this is the greatest service 
that Christianity has rendered to India. To modify the non- 
Christian religions is well. But to develop a Christian community 
of intelligence and influence is both to benefit those who constitute 
this community far more than could be done by improving their 
ideals while leaving them in their ancestral religions, and at the same 
time is to create a most effective force for the promotion of India’s 
general well-being. 

8. The strong prejudice that exists in India not only among non- 
Christians, but even among many Christians, especially those con- 
nected with government, against what is known as proselytism, i. e., 
avowed efforts to win converts to Christianity, is in my judgment 
unjustified. The English official holds so strongly to the idea that 
the government must be neutral in religion, that he often seems to 
feel that making converts by anybody is immoral. The merchant 
who has no interest in religion at home has still less abroad, and easily 
joins in the protest against proselyting. The ardent Hindu naturally 
objects to Christians making converts. And even some Christian 
educators maintain the position that education at least should be 
conducted rather as a preparatio evangelica, with a view to the per- 
meation of the non-Christian community with higher ideals than 
directly with a view to winning converts to Christianity. Most 
of these last do not object to efforts aimed directly toward the win- 
ning of converts, but they wish to draw a clear line of demarkation 
between evangelistic and educational work. 

The two phases of the matter must be distinguished. It is one 
question whether efforts to win converts to Christianity are justifiable; 
it is another whether schools may be justifiably used for this purpose. 
To both questions, I am constrained to return an affirmative reply. 

a) To speak first of efforts to win converts aside from the question 
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of education as a means to that end: There is no possible doubt that 
the conversion of the non-caste and lower-caste people does in the 
course of time improve their condition in every respect. I say “in 
course of time’; for I judge it is true that the first generation of 
converted Madigahs is not much better in any respect than their 
heathen neighbors, and they are doubtless in many ways inferior 
to the non-Christian Brahmin. But the Christian influence under 
which they put themselves by conversion soon begins to tell, and 
in the second and third generations the effects are clearly manifest 
in character, education, and prosperity. Even mass-movements, 
by which whole villages come over at once, are not only not to be 
objected to, but are a most hopeful factor in the situation. The 
objection that converts are in this case won by non-religious motives, 
by desire to better themselves socially and educationally and to give 
their children a better chance in the world, and that by coming whole 
villages at a time they escape the persecution that falls on the indi- 
vidual convert, is without force. Why should they not wish to better 
themselves and their children, and why should we wish it to be as hard 
as possible for them to take the first step? It does not indeed trans- 
form them into cultured Christian gentlemen, but the Christian 
education that follows it does gradually make them and their children 
a different sort of people. By his own confession the upper-class 
Hindu, except when spurred on by the influence of Christianity, 
does little or nothing for the amelioration of the condition of the lower 
classes. His protests against the Christian effort to improve their 
condition are not entitled to serious consideration. 

But it is not the non-caste Hindu only that is benefited by Chris- 
tianity. There is a great distance between the popular Hinduism 
of the Ganges-bathers and devotees of Benares temples and that of 
the philosophic Brahmin or of the Hindu university. But there is 
also a great gap between an ineffectual Hindu philosophy and a 
practical and effective Christianity, to which the Hindu bears indirect 
but significant testimony when he admits that it is Christianity that 
on the one side reproves his neglect of his fellow-Hindu, and on the 
other enables him to find in his own religion the better elements that 
previously he had not discovered. But if Christianity renders a 
useful service to those who remain within Hinduism, it does a not 
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less valuable service for India when it draws into the Christian com- 
munity some of these able men of the Brahmin caste. India needs 
the Christian community; and for the highest interest of India, as 
well as for the progress of Christianity, that community needs not 
only converted Madigahs and Malas, but Christian Brahmins also. 
The converted Brahmin is a splendid type of man. Especially is it 
true that the sons of converted Brahmins make strong Christian men. 
I have scarcely ever seen finer men than some of this class whom I 
met in India. Such men are needed in the Christian community. 
Christianity is making men of power and culture out of the sons of 
the non-caste people. But its progress is greatly accelerated and its 
power to benefit India increased by the winning of men from the 
upper castes. The protest of the Hindu against proselytizing is 
natural enough, but, in view of all the facts, unjustified. It would 
be folly either from the Christian or from the philanthropic point 
of view to abandon the attempt to win the upper classes to Christianity, 
however slow progress along this line may be. 

b) What, then, shall be said concerning the objection to education 
as an instrument for the building-up of the Christian community by 
accession to its numbers? In so far as the objectors protest against 
any policy that is not perfectly open and above board, or that makes 
educational opportunities simply a bait to entice students under 
Christian influence, they are assuredly in the right. To do evil that 
good may come is in the end a self-defeating effort. But if we can- 
not make a lesser good simply a bait with which to attract the student 
and bring him under the influence of a greater good, neither then 
can we withhold the lesser good because the acceptance of it may 
lead in the end to the acceptance also of the greater good. Schools 
are an indispensable means to the development of the Christian 
community on the edificatory side, i.e., for the training of the mem- 
bers of the Christian community and the education of their children. 
Such schools must include a due measure of moral and religious 
influence and instruction. Shall non-Christians be excluded from 
them because in this atmosphere they might become Christians, and 
the Christian community be thereby made stronger? Shall Chris- 
tians accept such a result regretfully, as an undesired by-product ? 
Is it possible for Christians to conduct a school and not desire that 
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all their pupils shall get from it the best that it has to offer them? 
Even if such a school were not needed by the Christian community, it 
would not be in itself an un-Christian but a Christian act to provide 
it for non-Christians. The Christian spirit demands that to the 
extent of our ability we shall give all that we have that is good. If 
then, conducting our education in that spirit, we offer history, mathe- 
matics, English, and industrial training as good, shall we not offer 
to those who accept these our highest Christian ideals also? Coercion 
and bribery are wrong of course. Education conducted simply as 
an instrument of evangelization is unwise if not also wrong. But 
real education must include the best as well as the good, and the 
offer of the best with the good does not make the good bad or the 
act itself immoral. 

9. But to say that the conduct of schools under a policy which to 
the broadly philanthropic purpose adds the specific aim of developing 
the Christian community is in itself legitimate, falls short of the 
whole truth as respects India. The spirit of Christianity is a spirit 
of universal benevolence, and the Christian missionary educator can- 
not be indifferent to the real needs of the people. There are cir- 
cumstances under which an emphasis upon the religious welfare of 
the community to the neglect of economic and social conditions would 
be a self-defeating policy even from the religious point of view.‘ But 
this is not the situation which exists in India to-day. Under present 
conditions the emphasis of Christian education should, in my judg- 
ment, be upon the development of the Christian community. The 
grounds of this opinion are to be found in local and temporal 
conditions. 

Account must be taken in the first place of the practical dominance 
of the educational situation by the five great examining universities. 
The ambition of the Indian student to secure an office to which the 
passing of the examination set by the university is a condition of 
eligibility, makes it extremely difficult for any school to maintain 
itself without being affiliated with one of the government universities. 
Affiliation has therefore been sought by practically all higher mission- 
ary schools and colleges for boys. ‘The Christian colleges are 
therefore confronted by the necessity of meeting the somewhat 

1 In my judgment it would be so in China today, and probably in Turkey. 
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rigorous conditions laid down by government. The Universities 
Act of 1904, the sequel to the Commission of 1902, stipulates that a 
college applying for affiliation shall satisfy the Syndicate— 


a) That the college is to be under the management of a regularly constituted 
governing body; 

b) That the qualifications of the teaching-staff and the conditions governing 
their tenure of office are such as to make due provision for the courses of instruc- 
tion to be undertaken by the college; 

c) That the buildings in which the college is to be located are suitable, and 
that provision will be made, in conformity with the regulations, for the residence, 
in the college or in lodgings approved by the college, of students not residing with 
their parents or guardians, and for the supervision and physical welfare of students; 

d) That due provision has been or will be made for a library; 

e) Where affiliation is sought in any branch of experimental science, that 
arrangements have been or will be made in conformity with the regulations for 
imparting instruction in thatbranch of science in a properly equipped laboratory 
or museum; 

f) That due provision will, so far as circumstances may permit, be made 
for the residence of the head of the college and some members of the teaching- 
staff in or near the college or the place provided for the residence of students; 

g) That the financial resources of the college are such as to make due pro- 
vision for its continued maintenance; 

h) That the affiliation of the college, having regard to the provision made for 
students by other colleges in the same neighborhood, will not be injurious to the 
interests of education or discipline; and 

4) That the college rules fixing the fees (if any) to be paid by the students 
have not been so framed as to involve such competition with any existing college 
in the same neighborhood as would be injurious to the interests of education. 

The application shall further contain an assurance that after the college is 
affiliated, any transference of management and all changes in the teaching-staff 
shall be forthwith reported to the Syndicate. 


These requirements are usually interpreted by the several univer- 
sity syndicates as involving, at least in the case of first-grade colleges, 
entire segregation from lower schools both in building and faculty; 
an adequate staff; student laboratories for all schools undertaking 
work in the sciences; residence of the head of the college on or near 
the college compound. In the matter of hostels they are disposed 
to give the colleges time. 

There are those who believe that the government intends by these 
requirements to crowd the weaker colleges out of existence. The 
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Director General of Education would, I think, disclaim any such 
purpose. On the other hand, it was the frankly expressed opinion of 
the Director of Public Instruction of the Madras Presidency in office 
in 1908 that there are too many colleges in South India at least. 
Whatever the motive, the demands of the government cannot be 
escaped. But the meeting of them involves heavy expense, and the 
necessity of making them or closing the college emphasizes the 
necessity of considering carefully what should be the special ends 
aimed at by a missionary school in India today. 

Account must be taken in the second place of the character of 
the education provided in government schools themselves. Pledged 
on the one hand to neutrality in matters of religion, and forced on the 
other to the assumption of a policy largely paternal in character, the 
British government has undertaken the responsibility for the general 
education of the people, yet is limiting its moral influence to that 
which is exerted by the personal character of the teacher. The 
education which it has given and is giving under these limitations is, 
despite its defects, of immense value to India. But it is too evident to 
require argument that on the one hand the presence of this powerful 
agency, responsible for general education, relieves the missionary 
educator of burdens which he might otherwise feel bound to assume, 
and that on the other hand the limited resources of the missionary 
agencies cannot best be employed in simply duplicating the work of 
government. What is far more needed is not more education of 
this kind, but an education which, freed from the restrictions which 
England’s pledge to India to maintain neutrality in religion imposes 
on government, shall by its due emphasis on the moral element pro- 
vide that which is lacking in the government education. Not only 
is such a policy more consonant under the circumstances with the 
purpose with which most of the money from England and America 
was given, but it is dictated by the principles of philanthropy applied 
to existing conditions in India. 

The Christian school, then, free to exercise a moral and religious 
influence, and having the opportunity to do something better than to 
duplicate government education, may choose between two ways 
of exercising this influence. On the one side it may choose to aim 
at the permeation of the non-Christian community with Christian 
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ideals without directly seeking the strengthening of the Christian 
community, and on the other it may aim so to conduct its work that 
Christian students will be fitted to render service as members of the 
Christian community and that non-Christians will be won to Chris- 
tianity; in short, it may aim at the development of the Christian com- 
munity. 

Both these ends are extremely desirable in themselves. Only 
a very thorough study of the situation would enable one to decide 
which of them should at a given moment and in a given situation be 
emphasized. I am, however, constrained to believe that at the pres- 
ent moment there might profitably take place a transfer of the empha- 
sis which so many schools have of late put upon the permeative 
effort to a policy directed specifically to the building-up of the Chris- 
tiancommunity. To make this community, already one of the greatest 
moral forces in India, still stronger is the great desideratum. Whether 
the ultimate effect of Christianity on India is to be that India will 
become Christian in the sense in which England and America are 
such, or, remaining predominantly Hindu and Mohammedan, will 
modify its Hinduism and Mohammedanism under the influence of 
Christianity, or whether Christianity will win its own and remain 
simply one of the religions of the land, I am persuaded that the largest 
service that western Christianity can render to India at the present 
hour is to assist in the building-up of a native Christian community 
of goodly numbers and of intellectual and moral strength, and that 
this should be the central aim of missionary education. 

10. The necessity of emphasizing the development of the Chris- 
tian community as the purpose of missionary education is especially 
applicable to college education. At present this is sought almost 
exclusively as a stepping-stone to governmental positions or legal 
practice. Government and Christian colleges together are produ- 
cing more men than can obtain the positions for which they sought 
their education. It is among the unsuccessful office-seekers that there 
develop most strongly those tendencies which are inimical to peace 
and general welfare. There seems therefore little justification for 
the conducting of colleges additional to those of the government for 
the purpose of continuing this, in some respects undesirable, situation, 
unless the product of the Christian college is of a distinctly superior 
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character to that of the government school. Reference has been made 
above to testimonies on this point. Inquiry from many competent 
judges of various classes of the community leads to the impression 
that in intellectual efficiency a few Christian colleges surpass the 
government colleges, a few are equal to them, but that the majority 
are inferior. While therefore the moral influence of the Christian 
school is doubtless better than that of the government school, there is 
no such marked difference between the product of the two classes of 
schools as to furnish the basis of any strong appeal for the continu- 
ance of Christian schools devoted mainly to the education of men 
who, non-Christian when they enter, will be such also when they leave. 
To the Christian college there is open the larger opportunity of devel- 
oping the Christian community. 

For valuable as a Christian college is in its influence on the life 
of the nation at large, indispensable as it is, it is after all a feeble 
thing compared with a Christian community which, intermingled 
with and touching the whole people, is able to affect the life of the whole 
people and win to itself reinforcements from the whole. A college 
may greatly modify the moral life of its students. But if they go out 
Hindus and Mohammedans still, adding nothing to the Christian 
community, the college is assuming the whole burden of permeation; 
a burden which it can never carry, hampered as it is by its foreign 
character, by the limited number of studenis it can receive, and the 
limited area of Indian life that it can touch. It is at the same time 
condemning itself to carry this burden forever, subject to these 
hampering restrictions, since it is creating no body of educated 
Christian natives to take over the work now done by foreign Chris- 
tians. On the other hand, a college which is devoting itself to the 
development of the Christian community is at the same time pro- 
ducing a force more powerful than itself for the permeation of the 
nation and preparing for the time when the college itself shall become 
a native institution through the gradual displacement of the foreign 
teachers by natives fitted both religiously and intellectually to succeed 
the foreign professors. 

This does not however mean that a college should receive only 
Christian students. Missionary experience and sentiment are against 
it. Not only does the Christian student lose the contact with the 
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men whom it is his task to influence, but the college misses the oppor- 
tunity of winning to Christianity precisely the type of man that the 
Christian community most needs, and whom it is most difficult to 
reach anywhere else. Whole villages of non-caste peoples are won 
over by the jungle preacher. But the Brahmin can never be converted 
in this way. The college affords a unique opportunity of meeting 
him. 

It is indeed said by some that a more distinct emphasis upon the 
aim of the school to contribute to the development of the Christian 
community would cause a loss of students, even perhaps eventuating 
in the closing of the school. Iam constrained todoubt this. A school 
attaining a high grade of educational efficiency will not fail to have 
students because of its openly Christian character. The school of 
the American Board at Pasumalai bears testimony on this point. 
The government inspector commends this school in high terms for 
its educational efficiency. It has all the boys it can receive. Yet 
the atmosphere of the school is such that seventy or eighty boys 
avow themselves Christians each year, most of them sons of Chris- 
tians who have not previously taken the definitely Christian position 
themselves, but some also Hindus. In the college at Rangoon there 
are converts to Christianity every year, and the school, so far from 
being closed, has 1,000 students in all departments. Under some 
circumstances some schools might be closed; such incidents have 
occurred in India. Some schools might have the number of their 
students reduced by the adoption of such a policy as I have suggested. 
But this would not be an unmixed evil. It is the almost unanimous 
testimony of those who are informed that the Christian colleges of 
India are undermanned and their staff overworked. To reduce the 
number of students might not diminish their effectiveness for the 
highest ends for which they exist. Through the reduction of the 
number of students the pedagogical tasks of the staff would be some- 
what lightened with corresponding gain in efficiency both intellectually 
and morally. 

Nor is it to be supposed that emphasis on the development of the 
Christian community involves the abandonment of all effort to bring 
non-Christian students under the influence of Christian ideals as 
valueless. Among the lower classes the conversion of one genera- 
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tion is followed by the education of the next, and in the third genera- 
tion the educated Christian boy may equal the Brahmin. The full 
fruitage of missionary work appears therefore only after two genera- 
tions. So among the upper classes the boy educated in a Christian 
school but unable to break away from his ancestral religion, chiefly 
because of the fearful cost of going contrary to parental wishes, 
becomes later a father who is willing that his son, similarly educated 
in the Christian school, shall be not only friendly to Christianity as he 
himself was, but, if so disposed, an avowed Christian. Nevertheless 
I am constrained to believe that at the present moment the conversion 
of the non-Christian student and education of the Christian student 
should not be by-products of an educational process which is mainly 
directed toward and mainly effective in giving to non-Christians a 
more intelligent conception of Christianity and a less prejudiced 
attitude toward it, but that the relation should rather be the reverse; 
permeation becoming a by-product of a work which aims chiefly 
at the development of the Christian community. 

Conducted with such a purpose the Christian college has its 
distinct function and place in the educational system, and in that 
place is indispensable. Any comparison between India and America 
that treats the non-Christian colleges as the analogue of the state 
universities is wholly misleading, because of the differences between 
the two groups of institutions and the different position of Christianity 
in the two countries. The state university is surrounded by Chris- 
tian churches and Christian homes; the students come largely from 
Christian homes. Many of the professors unhesitatingly throw their 
influence on the side of personal religion. In India the government 
college is surrounded by non-Christian influences, the students come 
from non-Christian homes; the professors are practically under bonds 
to exert no religious influence; and their moral influence is almost 
exclusively that of their personal character. Out of the state univer- 
sities of America may come the men to make a strong Christian 
community, but scarcely out of the government or native colleges 
of India. To close the Christian colleges would be to strip Chris- 
tianity of its strongest instrument for self-development and to set 
back the tide of moral progress in India indefinitely. 

It is indeed a question whether eventually, perhaps very soon, 
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it may not be expedient to attempt to develop a teaching university 
under Christian influence to supplement the work of the existing 
colleges. Such an institution if erected should not be conducted 
exclusively for Christian students, but on the same broad policy 
already defined for the colleges. 

11. There is another respect besides that of moral and religious 
instruction in which the Christian colleges might wisely depart from 
the pattern which the government colleges have set for them, in which 
indeed the government colleges might advantageously follow the 
example set by a few Christian schools. Government education, aim- 
ing largely at training men to be efficient government servants, has 
till very lately given little attention to preparing men for the industrial 
occupations or to the development of industry, and the missionary 
schools have almost by necessity followed the example thus set them. 
In this both have conformed to the age-long feeling of the Indian 
peoples, who have looked upon manual labor and commerce as beneath 
the dignity of an educated man. None the less the effect upon India 
has been unfortunate. Few changes in the conditions of India would 
be more to the benefit of the country than the diversion of a consider- 
able portion of the educated intellect of the country from politics to 
industry. It would not only relieve the pressure upon the offices and 
diminish political unrest, but would tend to improve physical con- 
ditions, mitigate suffering, and raise the level of human life. 

A number of Christian schools, having in mind these things, and 
more especially perhaps aiming at the promotion of the general 
welfare and strength of the Christian communities, have added indus- 
trial departments. This is the case at Ahmednagar, at Madura, and 
at Ongole, and doubtless at other places also. This course has much 
tocommend it. This type of education is free from most of the objec- 
tions that may be urged against an education which fits the student 
only for office-holding, and while it has its own difficulties and calls 
for great intelligence and power of adaptation on the part of those 
who conduct it, its advantages seem to outweigh these drawbacks. 
In respect to this form of education there is moreover no occasion 
for any sharp distinction between its influence on the Christian and 
the non-Christian community. It will be to the advantage of both 
and is recommended alike by the philanthropy which makes no 
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distinction between Christian and non-Christian and by a legitimate 
zeal to promote the development of the Christian community. It is 
greatly to be desired that some way may be found by which more 
industrial training may be given both by government and missionary 
schools and that it receive from the universities that recognition 
which its importance to India and its real educational value warrant. 

12. The education of women opens a field of special opportunity 
to the missionary bodies. In India as everywhere the influence of 
the mother is the first that the child feels and for years the strongest. 
To lift up women is to elevate the home, and to elevate the home is 
to purify the nation. Indians themselves recognize this fact. In the 
words of a Hindu gentleman who has devoted much time and money 
to the development of native education, “India cannot make progress 
if the women remain uneducated.” ‘That there is need of education 
for women is evident from the fact that only one woman in 140 in 
India can read and write. No one who has visited the Christian 
schools of India and noted the contrast on the one hand between the 
faces of the girls of the upper forms and those of pupils of the lower 
forms, and on the other between the former and girls of the same age 
seen on the streets can doubt that in the education of women Chris- 
tian missionaries have found a field of eminent usefulness. In one 
respect indeed the education of women has an advantage over that 
of men. Women are not office-seekers. Their education is in this 
respect less calculated than that of men to promote unrest and dis- 
content. Rightly conducted it elevates and purifies the life of the 
nation at the sources of that life, the home. This end should be 
constantly kept in view, and sought both directly in the influences 
of the school upon the pupils and indirectly in the training of teachers 
who shall themselves conduct schools adapted to its achievement. 

13. Itneed scarcely be added that the Christian community of India 
will need the assistance of the Christians of other lands, both financial 
and personal, for a considerable time to come, and probably much 
longer in the field of education than in that of evangelization. The 
native population of India is extremely poor, tried by any standard 
with which occidental nations are familiar, and large wealth is rare, 
even among what may be called the better classes. This which is 
true of Indian people in general is true especially of the Christian 
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community, which, though containing not a few able men of the upper 
classes, has drawn the very large majority of its members from the 
lower, not to say lowest, classes. Whether, therefore, we have in mind 
the 5 per cent. of the total population which constitute the possible 
field of higher education, or the 95 per cent. among whom elementary 
education may be thought of, it must for a long time remain true that 
the resources of the government derived from taxation will be insuff- 
cient to meet the full needs of India in education, and will call for 
supplementing by the gifts of the philanthropic. . 

14. At the risk of repetition I venture to summarize what seem 
to me the elements of the policy which should be followed by the 
missionary bodies in respect to educational work in India, especially 
as respects college education. 

a) Each college ought faithfully to meet the demands of the 
government in the matter of buildings and outfit. 

b) Each college ought to meet these demands in the matter of the 
faculty. More specifically it ought to appoint to college positions men 
trained in the particular subjects which they are to teach. Men can 
no longer be sent out to be missionaries in general and then assigned 
to any position that may chance to be vacant. ‘They must be selected 
as men for college positions at home are selected, because of fitness 
to teach and knowledge of the subject. It will be increasingly true 
that men for college positions must have done graduate work in the 
subject and have won an M.A. or Ph.D. degree; the former is 
sufficient at present. 

c) It is not less necessary to appoint men of high character and 
of missionary spirit who will work earnestly and wisely for the spiritual 
welfare of their students. 

d) It is of great importance to appoint men enough so that their 
hours of instruction can be limited, and they thus enabled on the one 
hand to keep abreast of their subjects, and on the other to give time 
and strength to the religious work of the college, devising and carrying 
out wisely directed efforts on behalf of the moral and religious welfare 
both of Christian and non-Christian students. One great trouble 
at present is that the European teachers are so hard worked in pre- 
paring their students for the government examinations that they have 
little strength for religious work. The government is for the sake of 
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efficiency requiring the hours to be limited. The college ought to res- 
pond both for this reason and in the interest of religious effectiveness. 

e) The question of industrial education should be carefully studied 
with a view to determining whether and how far it can be introduced 
in connection with the mission schools and colleges. Experimentation 
will be necessary in order to find the best line of work for each school. 

f) Some modification of the salary-scheme, at least of some of 
the missionary societies, ought soon to be effected. The position of 
head of a college under new conditions cannot be successfully occupied 
except by an educator of some experience. Such a man may some- 
times be found among the professors and he may be willing and able 
to remain at the salary which the society pays its missionaries. But 
sometimes a new man ought to be sent, and often it will be impossible 
for him to go on the present salary-scale. 

g) The temptation to seek large numbers of students, or even to 
accept applicants beyond the capacity of the college properly to 
care for them ought to be sternly resisted by the managers of colleges 
and discouraged by the societies at home. This temptation is natu- 
rally very strong. In no country do the authorities of the college 
love to turn away students from their doors. But the missionary 
college is perhaps under especial temptation because decrease in 
numbers might be viewed by the board at home as reason for diminu- 
tion of appropriation. In the present situation, however, rigorous 
limiting of numbers is the stern duty of many of the colleges, and 
diminution of numbers might be the surest evidence of efficient 
management. ‘The great need of India is not more college graduates 
with their present qualifications and ambitions, but more men whose 
education has made them ready and willing to serve their country 
along the path of her greatest need rather than that of their own 
financial profit and social standing. 

Of course all this constitutes not a plea for less education, still 
less an argument for a less generous support of the colleges. India 
cannot have too many educated men if only they are educated to 
meet India’s present need. What is called for is even greater care 
than has been exercised that the education given should be of the 
right type, and that to this end the colleges should be so well equipped 
that the staff can meet both the requirements of the universities and 
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the moral requirements of the situation, and that if need be to this 
end the number of students should be limited. To the accomplish- 
ment of this result home boards must co-operate with the faculties 
of the schools in increasing both staff and equipment, and in accepting 
reduction of students not as an excuse for reduction of the force, but 
as evidence that the missionary teachers are courageously carrying 
out the policy which the situation earnestly demands. 

h) The matter of hostels is of great importance. Oversight and 
healthy moral influence out of classroom are as important as inside. 
What is needed is not dormitories in which the students lodge without 
supervision or under rigid rules, but something that at least approxi- 
mates a home with the personal influence of a man of high char- 
acter. The influences surrounding students in Indian cities are 
such that residence of the student in lodgings outside the college and 
without proper oversight is extremely unwise. Generally speaking 
students should not be received beyond the capacity of the college 
buildings. 

4) Tuition should be the same as in the government colleges, 
possibly with some carefully guarded provision for partial remission 
of tuition to students of poor Christian parents. It is sometimes 
alleged that students go to Christian colleges chiefly because tuition is 
lower. It is doubtful wisdom to draw students by the inducement 
of cheapness. Even non-Christian parents often give as the reason 
for sending their sons to Christian colleges that they are under 
better moral influences and come into closer contact with the pro- 
fessors and are more considerately treated. These are legitimate 
inducements and should be made as strong as possible. The Chris- 
tian colleges should give as good an education in other respects as the 
government or native colleges, and should add these. 

j) It is deserving careful consideration whether in the present 
situation facilities for the education of girls ought not to be greatly 
increased with a view to reaching the home life of the Indian people 
and thus affecting the whole life of the nation at its source. 

k) Thus far reference has been made almost exclusively to the 
Christian colleges. But the majority of students in India are at 
present in government colleges, and this situation is likely to continue. 
These colleges cannot exert any direct religious influence, and their 
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moral influence is limited to that of the personal character of the 
staff, which, though usually high, unfortunately is not in all cases all 
that could be desired. The hostel conducted under Christian influence 
commends itself as one of the best agencies yet devised for supple- 
menting the moral influence of the governing college itself. Lord 
Curzon especially approved this method of influencing the students 
morally. The Oxford and Cambridge Hostel at Allahabad is an 
excellent example of what can be done in this way. The authori- 
ties of the colleges will welcome, or at least will not object to, hostels 
under strong Christian influence. To provide such in connection 
with government colleges would be a service of great value. 
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By “Systematic Theology” is meant that department or section 
of theological science which is concerned with setting forth systemat- 
ically, that is to say, as a concatenated whole what is known concern- 
ing God. Other departments or sections of theological science under- 
take other tasks. Whether such a being as God exists needs to be 
ascertained, and if such a being exists, whether he is knowable; 
whether such creatures as men are capable of knowing him, and, if so, 
what sources of information concerning him are accessible. This is 
the task of apologetical theology. ‘These matters being determined, it 
is necessary to draw out from the sources of information concerning 
God which are accessible to us, all that can be known of God. This 
is the task of exegetical theology. A critical survey of previous 
attempts to draw from the sources of information concerning God 
what may be known of God, with an estimate of the results of these 
attempts and of their testing in life, is next incumbent on us. This is 
the task of historical theology. Finally we must inquire into the use 
of this knowledge of God and the ways in which it may be best 
applied to human needs. This is the task of practical theology. Among 
these various departments or sections of theological science there 
is obviously place for, or rather there is positively demanded, yet 
another, the task of which is to set forth in systematic formulation 
the results of the investigations of exegetical theology, clarified and 
enforced by the investigations of historical theology, which are to 
be applied by practical theology to the needs of man. Here the war- 
rant of systematic theology, its task, and its encyclopedic place are 
at once exhibited. It is the business of systematic theology to take 
the knowledge of God supplied to it by apologetical, exegetical, and 
historical theology, scrutinize it with a view to discovering the inner 
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relations of its several elements, and set it forth in a systematic pres- 
entation, that is to say, as an organic whole, so that it may be grasped 
and held in its entirety, in the due relation of its parts to one another 
and to the whole, and with a just distribution of emphasis among 
the several items of knowledge which combine to make up the totality 
of our knowledge of God. 

It is clear at once that “systematic theology’’ forms the central, 
or perhaps we may better say the culminating, department of theo- 
logical science. It is the goal to which apologetical, exegetical, and 
historical theology lead up; and it provides the matter which practical 
theology employs. What is most important in the knowledge of 
God—which is what theology is—is, of course, just the knowledge 
of God; and that is what systematic theology sets forth. Apologetical 
theology puts us in the way of obtaining knowledge of God. Exeget- 
ical theology gives us this knowledge in its disjecta membra. Histor- 
ical theology makes us aware how it has been apprehended and trans- 
muted into life. Practical theology teaches us how to propagate 
it in the world. It is systematic theology which spreads it before us 
in the form most accessible to our modes of conception, pours it, so 
to speak, into the molds of our minds, and makes it our assured 
possession that we may thoroughly understand and utilize it. There 
is nothing strange, therefore, in the common manner of speech by 
which systematic theology absorbs into itself all theology. In point 
of fact, theology, as the science of God, comes to itself only in system- 
atic theology; and if we set systematic theology over against other 
theological disciplines as a separable department of theological 
science, this is not that we divide the knowledge of God up among 
these departments, retaining only some of it—perhaps a small or a 
relatively unimportant portion—for systematic theology; but only that 
we trace the process by which the knowledge of God is ascertained, 
clarified, and ordered, up through the several stages of the dealing 
of the human mind with it until at last, in systematic theology, it 
stands before our eyes in complete formulation. 

The choice of the term “systematic theology” to designate this 
department of theological science has been made the occasion of some 
criticism, and its employment has been accompanied by some abuse. 
It is, no doubt, capable of being misunderstood and misused, as what 
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term is not? It ought to be unnecessary to explain that its employ- 
ment is not intended to imply that other departments of theological 
science are prosecuted in an unsystematic manner, that is to say in a 
disorderly way and to no safe results. Nor ought it to be necessary 
to protest against advantage being taken of the breadth of the term 
“systematic,” in its popular usage, to subsume under it a series of 
incongruous disciplines which have nothing in common except that 
they are all systematically pursued. What the term naturally desig- 
nates is that department of theological science in which the knowledge 
of God is presented as a concatenated system of truth; and it is not 
merely the natural but the perfectly explicit and probably the best 
designation of this department of theological science. At all events 
none of its synonyms which have from time to time been in use—such 
as theoretical, thetical, methodical, scholastic, didactic, dogmatic 
theology—seems to possess any advantage over it. 

The most commonly employed of these synonyms, since its intro- 
duction by Lucas Friedrich Reinhard in his Synopsis theologicae 
dogmaticae, 1660, has been “dogmatic theology.” This designation 
differs from “systematic theology” by laying stress upon the authority 
which attaches to the several doctrines brought together in the pres- 
entation, rather than upon the presentation of them in a system. 
A dogma is, briefly, an established truth, authoritative and not to be 
disputed. ‘The ground of its authoritativeness is indifferent to the 
term itself, and will vary with the point of view of the dogmatician. 
The Romanist will find it in the decrees of the church, by which the 
several dogmas are established. The Protestant will find it in the 
declarations of Scripture: Verbum Dei, say the Smalkald Articles, 
condit articulos fidei, et praeterea nemo, ne angelus quidem. “Moderns” 
will attenuate it into whatever general considerations exist to commend 
the propositions in question to our credit, and will not pause until they 
have transmuted dogmas into—to put it shortly—just our “religious 
beliefs.” “A dogma,” says Dr. A. J. Headlam, “means a truth to be 
believed”’; and it is the task of dogmatics, according to him, “‘to investi- 
gate, to expound, and to systematize those truths about God and human 
destiny, whether derived from nature or revelation, which should 
be believed”—a definition which, if taken literally, might seem to 
imply that there are some “truths” about God and human destiny— 
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whether derived from nature or from revelation—which should not 
be believed. ‘This ambiguity in the connotation of the term “dogma” 
is fatal to the usefulness of its derivative “dogmatic” as a designation 
of a department of theological science. It undertakes: to tell us 
nothing of the department to which it is applied but the nature of 
the elements with which it deals; and it leaves us in uncertainty what 
the nature of these elements is, whether established truths or only 
“religious beliefs.” 

“Systematic theology” is attended with no such drawbacks. It 
properly describes the department to which it is attached, according 
to its own nature: it is the department in which the truths concerning 
God, given to us by the other departments of theological science, are 
systematized and presented in their proper relations to one another 
and to the whole of which they form parts. The authority of the 
truths with which it deals does not constitute its peculiarity as a de- 
partment of theological science. These truths were just as authorita- 
tive as presented by exegetical theology one by one to our separate 
consideration, as when presented by systematic theology to our view 
in their concatenation with one another into a consistent whole. 
Their authority was not bestowed on them by their systematization; 
and they do not wait until presented by systematic theology to acquire 
authority. What constitutes the peculiarity of this department of 
theological science is that in it these truths are presented not one 
by one in isolation, but in a mutually related body—in a system. 
What more truly descriptive name for it could be invented than 
just “Systematic Theology” ? 

There are some, no doubt, to whom it may seem presumptuous 
to attempt to systematize our knowledge of God. If we possess any 
knowledge of God at all, however, the attempt to systematize it is 
a necessity of the human spirit. If we know so much as two facts 
concerning God, the human mind is incapable of holding these facts 
apart; it must contemplate them in relation to one another. Sys- 
tematization is only a part of the irrepressible effort of the intelli- 
gence to comprehend the facts presented to it, an effort which the 
intelligence can escape only by ceasing to be intelligence. It may 
systematize well, or ill; but systematize it must whenever it holds 
together, in its unitary grasp, more facts than one. Wherever God 
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is in any degree known by a being of a systematically working mind, 
therefore, there is a theology in the express sense of that word, that 
is, a “systematic theology.” Only the atheist or the agnostic on the 
one side, the idiot or the lunatic on the other, can be without such a 
theology. If there isa God; if anything whatever is known of this 
God; if the being possessing this knowledge is capable of orderly 
thought—a theology in this sense is inevitable. It is but the 
reflection in the orderly working intelligence of God perceived as such; 
and it exists, therefore, wherever God is perceived and recognized. 
Doubt and hesitation before the task of systematizing our knowl- 
edge of God—be that knowledge great or small—is therefore not 
an effect of reverence, but an outgrowth of that agnostic temper 
which lurks behind much modern thinking. 

The leaven of agnosticism underlying much of modern thought 
to which allusion has just been made, manifests itself more distinctly 
in the continuous attempt, which is more or less deliberately made, 
to shift the object of the knowledge which systematic theology sys- 
tematizes from God to something else, deemed more capable of being 
really known by or more accessible to such beings asmen. Theology, 
ex vi verbi, is the systematized knowledge of God; and if God 
exists and any knowledge of him whatever is accessible to us, there 
must be such a thing as a systematic knowledge of him, and it would 
seem that this would be the proper connotation of the term “theol- 
ogy.” Nevertheless, we are repeatedly being told that theology is 
not the science of God, its object-matter being God in his existence 
and activities, but the science of religion or of faith, its object- 
matter being the religious phenomena manifested by humanity at 
large, or observable in the souls of believers. A whole generation of 
theologians, having the courage of their convictions, accordingly al- 
most ceased to speak of “Systematic Theology,” preferring some such 
name as the “science of faith’? (Glaubenslehre). It was Schleier- 
macher, of course, who gave this subjective twist to what he still 
spoke of as “ Dogmatics.”” Dogmas to him were no longer authorita- 
tive propositions concerning God, but “conceptions of the states of 
the Christian religious consciousness, set forth in formal statement”’; 
and dogmatics was to him accordingly nothing more than the sys- 
tematic presentation of the body of such dogmas in vogue in any 
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given church at any given time. Accordingly he classified it frankly, 
along with “Church Statistics,” under the caption of “The Historical 
Knowledge of the Present Situation of the Church.” Undoubtedly 
it is very desirable to know what the church at large, or any particular 
branch of the church, believes at any given stage of its development. 
But this helps us to a better knowledge of the church, not of God; 
and by what right the formulated results of such a historical inquiry 
can be called “dogmatics” or “systematic theology” simpliciter and 
not rather, historically, “the dogmatic system of the German Lutheran 
church in the year 1821,” or “the doctrinal belief of the American 
Baptists of 1910,” it would be difficult to explain. The matter is 
not in principle altered if the end set before us is to delineate, not 
the doctrinal beliefs of a particular church at a particular time, but 
the religious conceptions of humanity at large. We are still moving 
in the region of history, and the results of our researches will be that 
we shall know better, not God, but man—man in his religious nature 
and in the products of his religious activities. After all, the science 
of religion is something radically different from systematic theology. 
We cannot thus lightly renounce the knowledge of the most impor- 
tant object of knowledge in the whole compass of knowledge. Over 
against the world and all that is in the world, including man 
and all that is in man, and all that is the product of man’s highest 
activities, intellectual and, in the noblest sense the word may bear, 
spiritual, there after all stands God; and he—he himself not our 
thought about him or our beliefs concerning him, but he himself— 
is the object of our highest knowledge. And to know him is not 
merely the highest exercise of the human intellect; it is the indis- 
pensable complement of the circle of human science, which, without 
the knowledge of God, is fatally incomplete. It was not without 
reason that Augustine renounced the knowledge of all else but God 
and the soul; and that Calvin declares the knowledge of God and 
ourselves the sum of all useful knowledge. Without the knowledge 
of God it is not too much to say we know nothing rightly, so 
that the renunciation of the knowledge of God carries with it 
renunciation of all right knowledge. It is this knowledge of God 
which is designated by the appropriate term “theology,” and it, 
as the science of God, stands over against all other sciences, each 
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having its own object, determining for each its own peculiar subject- 
matter. 

Theology being, thus, the systematized knowledge of God, the 
determining question which divides theologies concerns the sources 
from which this knowledge of God is derived. It may be agreed, 
indeed, that the sole source of all possible knowledge of God is revela- 
tion. God is a person; and a person is known only as he expresses 
himself, which is as much as to say only as he makes himself known, 
reveals himself. But this agreement is only formal. So soon as it is 
asked how God reveals himself, theology is set over against theology 
in ineradicable opposition. The hinge on which the controversy 
particularly turns is the question whether God has revealed himself 
only in works, or also in word: ultimately whether he has made him- 
self known only in the natural or also in a supernatural revelation. 
Answer this question as we may, we shall still have a theology, but 
according to our answer, so will be our theology, not merely in its con- 
tents but in its very method. By revelation may be meant nothing more 
than the evolution of religious ideas in the age-long thinking of the 
race, conceived (whether pantheistically or more or less theistically) 
as the expression of the divine mind in the forms of human thought. 
In that case, the work of systematic theology follows the lines of the 
psychology and phenomenology of religion; its task is to gather 
out and to cast into a systematic statement the metaphysical impli- 
cations of the results of these departments of investigation. Or 
revelation may be summed up in the impression made by the phenome- 
non of Jesus on the minds of his believing followers. Then, what 
theology has to do is to unfold the ideas of God which are involved 
in this experience. Or again revelation may be thought to lie in a 
series of extraordinary occurrences, conceived as redemptive acts 
on the part of God, inserted into the course of ordinary history. In 
that case the task of theology is to draw out the implications of this 
series of extraordinary events in their sequence, and in their culmina- 
tion in the apparition of Christ. Or, once more, revelation may be 
held to include the direct communication of truth through chosen 
organs of the divine Spirit. Then, the fundamental task of theology 
becomes the ascertainment, formulation, and systematization of the 
truth thus communicated, and if this truth comes to it fixed in an 
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authoritative written record, it is obvious that its task is greatly 
facilitated. These are not questions raised by systematic theology; 
nor does it belong to systematic theology to determine them. That 
task has already been performed for it by the precedent department 
of theological science which we call apologetics, which thus deter- 
mines the whole structure and contents of systematic theology. 
The task of systematic theology is not to validate the reality, or to 
define the nature, or to determine the method of revelation; nor, 
indeed, even to ascertain the truths communicated by revelation; 
but to systematize these truths when placed in its hands by the prece- 
dent disciplines of apologetical, exegetical, and historical theology. 
The question of the sources of our knowledge of God culminates 
obviously in the question of the Scriptures. Do the Scriptures con- 
tain a special revelation of God; or are they merely a record of reli- 
gious aspirations and attainments of men—under whatever (more or 
less) divine leading? Are they themselves the documented revela- 
tion of God to man; or do they merely contain the record of the effect 
on men of the revelation of God made in a series of redemptive acts 
culminating in Christ, or possibly made in Christ alone? Are the 
declarations of Scripture the authoritative revelations of God to us 
which need only to be understood to become items in our trustworthy 
knowledge of God; or are they merely human statements, conveying 
with more or less accuracy the impressions received by men in the 
presence of divine manifestations of more or less purity? On the 
answers which our apologetics gives to such questions as these, de- 
pend the entire method and contents of our systematic theology. 
Many voices are raised about us, declaring “the old view of the Scrip- 
tures” no longer tenable; meaning by this the view that recognizes 
them as the documented revelation of God and treats their declara- 
tions as the authoritative enunciations of truth. Nevertheless men 
have not commonly wished to break entirely with the Scriptures. In 
one way or another they have usually desired to see in them a record 
of divine revelation; and in one sense or another they have desired 
to find in them, if not the source, yet the norm, of the knowledge 
of God which they have sought to set forth in their theologies. This 
apparent deference to Scripture is, however, illusory. In point of fact, 
on a closer scrutiny of their actual procedure, it will be discovered that 
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“modern thinkers” in general really set aside Scripture altogether as 
source or even authoritative norm of our knowledge of God, and 
depend, according to their individual predilections, on reason, on 
Christian experience, corporate or personal, or on tradition, for all the 
truth concerning God which they will admit. The formal incorpora- 
tion by them of Scripture among the sources of theology is merely a 
fashion of speech derived from the historical evolution of their “new” 
views and is indicatory only of the starting-point of their development. 
Their case is much the same as the Romanist’s who still formally 
places Scripture at the base of his “rule of faith” in the complicated 
formula: Scripture plus tradition, as interpreted by the church, speak- 
ing through its infallible organ, the pope—while in point of fact it is 
just the pope, speaking ex cathedra, which constitutes the actual 
authority to which he bows. 

A striking illustration of how men cling to such old phraseology 
after it has become obsolete to their actual thought may be derived 
from a recent writer whom we have already taken occasion to quote. 
Dr. A. C. Headlam, whose inheritance is Anglican while his critical 
point of view is “modern,” really recognizes no source of theological 
beliefs (for with him dogmatics deals with beliefs, not truths) but tra- 
dition and the living voice of the church. Yet this is the way he 
describes the sources of his theology: “The continuous revelation 
of the Old Testament as accepted in the New, the revelation of Christ 
in the New Testament, the witness of Christian tradition, and the 
living voice of the Christian church.”” The statement is so far incom- 
plete that it omits the revelation of “nature,” for Dr. Headlam, 
allows that nature may teach us somewhat of its Maker: it includes 
the sources only of what Dr. Headlam would perhaps call “revealed 
theology.”” What is to be noted is that it avoids saying simply that 
these sources are Scripture, tradition, and the living voice of the 
church, as a Romanist might have said, reserving of course the right 
of further explanation of how these three sources stand related to 
one another. Dr. Headlam has gone too far with modern biblical 
criticism to accept the Scriptures as a direct source of dogma. He 
therefore frames wary forms of statement. He does not say “the 
Old Testament,” or even “the continuous revelation of the Old 
Testament.” He introduces a qualifying clause: “The continuous 
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revelation of the Old Testament as accepted in the New.” This 
is not, however, to make the New Testament the authoritative norm 
of theological truth. Proceeding to speak of this New Testament, he 
does not say simply, “the New Testament”; or even “the revelation 
embodied in the New Testament.” He restricts himself to: “The 
revelation of Christ in the New Testament.” It is not, we see, the 
Old and New Testaments themselves he is thinking of; he does not 
accord authority to either of them as is done, for example, when they 
are spoken of in the old phrase, “God’s Word written.” His appeal 
to them is not as the documented revelation of God, nor even, as 
might be perhaps supposed at first sight, as the trustworthy record 
of such revelations as God has given; but simply as depositories, 
so far, of Christian beliefs. The Scriptures, in a word, are of value 
to him only as witness to Christian tradition. He says explicitly: 
“The Scriptures are simply a part of the Christian tradition”; and 
he is at pains to show that Christianity, having antedated the New 
Testament, cannot be derived from it but must rather be just reflected 
in it. He does not even look upon the Scriptures as a trustworthy 
depository of Christian tradition. The tradition which they pre- 
serve for us is declared to be both incomplete and distorted. They 
cannot serve therefore even as a test of tradition; contrariwise, 
tradition is the norm of Scripture and its correction is needed to enable 
us safely to draw from Scripture. “It is tradition,” we read, 
“which gives us the true proportions of apostolic teaching and prac- 
tice,” by which the one-sidedness of the Scriptural record is rectified. 
If, then, Dr. Headlam’s view of the sources of dogmatics were stated 
with succinct clearness, undeflected by modes of speech which have 
become outworn to him, we should have to say that these sources 
are just “tradition” and “the voice of the living church.” Scrip- 
ture is to him merely an untrustworthy vehicle of tradition. 

Dr. Headlam is an Anglican, and when the authority of Scripture 
dissolves in his hands, he drops back naturally on “the church,” 
—its “tradition,” its “living voice.” Others, born under different 
skies, have only the authority of the Christian’s own spirit to fall 
back on, whether as a rationally thinking entity, or as a faith-enlight- 
ened soul. A mighty effort is indeed made to escape from the indi- 
vidualistic subjectivism of this point of view; but with indifferent 
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success. It is not, however, to the Scriptures that appeal is made in 
this interest. Rather is it common with this whole school of writers 
that it is not the Scriptures but “the gospel” which supplies the norm 
by which the faith of the individual is regulated, or the source from 
which iit derives its positive content. ‘This “gospel” may be spoken 
of indeed, as “the essential content and the inspiring soul of the 
Holy Scriptures.” But this does not mean that whatever we may find 
written in the Scriptures enters into this “gospel,’”’ but rather that of 
all which stands written in the Scriptures only that which we esteem 
the “gospel” has religious significance and therefore theological 
value. What this “gospel” is, therefore, is not objectively but 
subjectively determined. Sometimes it is frankly declared to be 
just that element in Scripture which awakens our souls to life; some- 
times more frankly still it is affirmed to be only what in Scripture 
approves itself to our Christian judgment. “What is a proper func- 
tion of a Christian man” demands an American writer not without 
heat, “if not to know a Christian truth when he sees it ?”—just 
Paul’s question turned topsy-turvy, since Paul would draw the infer- 
ence that whoever did not recognize his words as the command- 
ments of God was therefore no Christian man. Sometimes, with an 
effort to attain a greater show of objectivity, the “gospel’’ is said to 
include all that measures up to the revelation of God in Christ. But 
the trouble is that the Christ which is thus made the touchstone is 
himself a subjective creation. He is not the Christ of the gospel 
narrative, as he stands out upon the pages of the evangelists; for 
even in its portraiture of Jesus the Scriptures are held untrustworthy. 
The Jesus by which we would try Scripture is rather a reflection back 
upon the page of Scripture of what we conceive the revelation of 
God in Christ ought to be. When our very touchstone is thus a 
subjective creation, it is easy to estimate how much real objective 
authority belongs to the Scriptural revelation determined by it. One 
of the most interesting, and certainly one of the most strenuous 
attempts to preserve for Scripture a certain recognition in theological 
construction from this point of view is supplied by Julius Kaftan. 
Kaftan is emphatic and insistent that the faith-knowledge which, 
according to him, constitutes the substance of dogmatics, takes hold 
upon objective realities which are matters of revelation and that 
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this revelation is recorded in the Scriptures. But unfortunately he 
is equally emphatic and insistent that this “revelation” witnessed by 
the Scriptures is not a communication of truths, but a series of occur- 
rences, testified to as such, indeed, by the Scriptures (when historico- 
critically dealt with), but by no means authoritatively, or even trust- 
worthily interpreted by the Scriptures. And therefore it is utilizable 
for the purposes of dogmatics only as it is taken up by “faith” and 
transmuted by faith into knowledge; which is as much as to say 
that faith may, indeed, be quickened by Scripture, but the material 
which is to be built into our dogmatics is not what Scripture teaches 
but what we believe. ‘Dogmatics,’”’ we are told explicitly, “derives 
none of its propositions directly from the Scriptures; . . . . what 
mediates for Dogmatics between the Scriptures and the dogmatic 
propositions, is faith.” ‘The dogma of which Dogmatics treats is the 
dogma that is recognized by the community.” All of which, it would 
seem, would be more clearly expressed, if it were simply said that 
the source of dogmatics is not Scripture but faith—the faith of the 
community. 

This is not the place to vindicate the objective authority of Scrip- 
ture as the documented revelation of God. That is the task of 
apologetics. What we are now seeking to make clear, is only that, 
as there are apologetics and apologetics, so there are, following them, 
systematic theologies and systematic theologies. Systematic theology, 
as the presentation of the knowledge of God in systematized form, 
can build only with the materials which the precedent departments of 
theological science give it and only after a fashion consonant with 
the nature of these materials. If our apologetics has convinced us 
that we have no other knowledge of God but that given us by a rational 
contemplation of the world, recognized as the work of his hands; 
or that given us by an analysis of the convictions which form them- 
selves in hearts fixed on him—our procedure will take shape from the 
character of our sources and the modes by which knowledge of God 
is elicited from them. But equally if our apologetics assures us that 
God not only manifests himself in his works, and moves in the hearts 
which turn to him in faith, but has redemptively intervened in the 
historical development of the race (without this redemptive interven- 
tion lost in sin), and that not merely in acts but in words, and has 
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fixed the record of this intervention in authoritative Scriptures, our 
whole procedure in systematizing the knowledge of God thus conveyed 
to us will be determined by the character of the sources on which we 
depend. Taking from the hands of apologetics the natural knowl- 
edge of God which its critical survey of the results of human science 
brings us, and from the hands of biblical theology the supernaturally 
revealed knowledge of God which its survey of the historical process 
of revelation yields us, and viewing all in the light of the progressive 
assimilation of the body of knowledge of God by his people, through 
twenty centuries of thinking, and feeling, and living—systematic 
theology essays to cast the whole into a systematic formulation, 
conformed to the laws of thought and consonant with the modes of 
conception proper to the human intelligence. 

Systematic theology is thus, in essence, an attempt to reflect 
in the mirror of the human consciousness the God who reveals him- 
self in his works and word, and as he has revealed himself. It finds 
its whole substance in the revelation which we suppose God to have 
made of himself; and as we differ as to the revelation which we sup- 
pose God to have made, so will our systematic theologies differ in 


their substance. Its form is given it by the greater or less perfection 
of the reflection of this revelation in our consciousness. It is 


not imagined, of course, that this reflection can be perfect in any 
individual consciousness. It is the people of God at large who are 
really the subject of that knowledge of God which systematic theology 
seeks to set forth. Nor is it imagined that even in the people of God 
at large, in their present imperfect condition, oppressed by the sin 
of the world of which they still form a part, the image of God can be 
reflected back to him in its perfection. Only the pure in heart can © 
see God; and who, even of his redeemed saints, are in this life really 
pure in heart? Meanwhile God is framing the knowledge of him- 
self in the hearts of his people; and, as each one of them seeks to 
give expression in the forms best adapted to human consciousness, 
to the knowledge of God he has received, a better and fuller reflection 
of the revealed God is continually growing up. Systematic theology 
is therefore a progressive science. It will be perfected only in the 
minds and hearts of the perfected saints who at the end, being at 
last like God, shall see him as he is. Then, the God who has revealed 
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himself to his people shall be known by them in all the fulness of 

his revelation of himself. Now we know in part; but when that which 

is perfect is come that which is in part shall be done away. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


It is a well-known fact that the term “systematic theology” evokes 
an unfavorable response from many cultivated people today. They 
think of theology as an artificial product of a more or less perverse 
ingenuity, overlaying simple truths with elaborate speculation and 
substituting metaphysical refinement or traditional dogma for the 
fundamental experiences of the soul. It must be confessed that there 
is some excuse for this attitude. Like all special studies, theology 
tends to become technical. It has its peculiar phraseology and its 
inherited habits. And its representatives, as is the case with all those 
who follow well-trodden paths, tend to become pedantic and self- 
satisfied. Yet, in itself there is nothing in the subject-matter of 
theology which is specially abstruse or recondite. It deals with 
very simple and familiar experiences, and the questions which it 
attempts to answer present themselves sooner or later to the mind of 
most intelligent persons. I do not know how I can better introduce 
the subject of this paper, which is the task and problems of theology, 
than by trying to state in simple and untechnical language what these 
questions are. 

All thought concerns itself with three kinds of questions: what 
things are, what they are for, and how they came to be. The first 
is the question of definition; the second is the question of value; the 
third is the question of cause. Theology attempts to answer these 
questions in connection with religion. It asks, in the first place, 
What is the nature of the religious experience, or in the case of Chris- 
tianity, which particularly interests us as Christians, of the Christian 
experience? It asks, in the second place, What is the significance 
of this experience? What difference does it make to the individual 
and to society whether a man be a Christian or not? It asks, finally, 
What is the ultimate explanation of the Christian life and of the great 
conceptions with which it deals and whose reality it assumes? Are 
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they simply ideas which have naturally arisen in the course of human 
development, or are there realities which correspond to them? Does 
God really exist and is he such a being as Christianity assumes him 
tobe? These are the three questions of theology. To answer them 
is its task. Its problems are such as arise naturally in the course of 
this attempt. 

Theology in every age has dealt with these three questions. It 
has been concerned with the definition of Christianity, with its mean- 
ing, and with its explanation, but the questions have not always held 
the same relative prominence, because the changing social and intel- 
lectual environment has brought now one and now another into the 
center of interest. 

The changing environment, then, is another factor which we must 
take into account when we try to define the task and the problems of 
theology. For, while it does not alter the task, it affects the problems. 
It concentrates attention upon questions which hitherto had lain 
below the horizon of interest, and so alters the proportion of treat- 
ment and gives the whole structure of thought a new elevation and 
perspective. 

Let me illustrate this in the case of modern theology. Modern 
theology, as is well known, is concerned largely with critical and 
historical questions. It discusses the authorship of the biblical 
books, the origin and changes of Christian dogma, the history of 
the Christian church, and the growth of its institutions, customs, 
and traditions. Relatively little attention is given to metaphysical 
questions. In contrast to the older theology, with its massive struc- 
ture, its systematic method and its relatively stable outline, modern 
theology seems to the casual observer fluctuating, erratic, uncertain. 
What does the change mean ? 

It means simply that we are witnessing one of these shiftings of 
interest, of which I have spoken. A new problem has been brought 
into the center of attention, namely, the problem of definition. Mod- 
ern theology is primarily concerned with finding out what Christianity 
is as an actual fact of human experience and, for the time being, this 
interest has thrust into the background the other questions which 
have engaged the theology of the past—the question of value and the 
question of explanation. 
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The reason for this change of emphasis is very simple. The old 
theology took it for granted that it knew what Christianity was. 
It identified it with its own particular type of doctrine and of experi- 
ence. To the Roman Catholic Christianity was Catholicism; to 
the Calvinist, it was Calvinism; to the Arminian, Arminianism; and 
so on all along the line. To define Christianity it was only necessary 
to set forth systematically the doctrines and the practices of that 
special group of Christians to which the writer belonged. Problems 
of definition there were, no doubt, to be solved. ‘The Roman Catholic 
was often confronted with the conflict of tradition, and the Protestant 
faced differences of interpretation in his study of the Scripture. But 
the problems were relatively simple and the method of their solution 
was admitted by all. The range of variation was confined within 
a narrow limit and, so far as other views were considered at all, it 
was simply for purposes of contrast and of controversy. 

Such an attitude is no longer possible today, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, we have a better acquaintance with the facts, 
and in the second place, we have a more accurate method of dealing 
with them. The world has grown smaller, and closer contact has 
cleared away many misunderstandings and prejudices. We know 
more about our fellow-Christians than we did, and, as we have come 
to know them better, we have learned to respect them more. More- 
over, modern science has substituted for the rough and ready method 
of comparison, which used to be thought sufficient, a more accurate 
method of estimate. We call this method the comparative method. 
It is the method which approaches all phenomena without prejudice, 
placing them side by side for the purpose of discovering their simi- 
larities and their differences, in order that we may draw trustworthy 
conclusions as to their origin and meaning. This method, long 
fruitfully applied in other fields of human knowledge, has now been 
employed in the sphere of religion. The result has been to make 
necessary a revision of many opinions hitherto regarded as axio- 
matic. The contrast between the different forms of so-called Chris- 
tianity is now seen to be less abrupt and unqualified than the 
advocates of each have assumed. The Protestant is ready to admit 
today that Catholicism is not all evil, nor Protestantism all good. 
Each has had a complex history and includes diverse elements. 
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Before we can define Christianity intelligently we must master this 
history and know which of the various and often conflicting elements 
which claim the name of Christian are really entitled to it. 

This task of comparison and critical estimate has been under- 
taken by a series of special sciences which have gradually been differ- 
entiated from theology, as the necessity of specialization has become 
apparent. Biblical introduction investigates the origin and author- 
ship of the different biblical writings; biblical theology analyzes the 
teachings of the several books and retraces their history and compares 
their contents. The history of doctrine and symbolics apply the 
same methods to the study of the later developments of-doctrine and 
of creed. Systematic theology, dependent upon these special studies 
for its results, has been powerfully affected by them in its method, 
and a discussign of the preliminary questions as to the nature, sources, 
and tests of the Christian gospel occupy a space in modern systematic 
treatises altogether disproportionate to that assigned them in the past. 

Nor is this comparative method applied to the phenomena of 
Christianity alone. Christianity, as we now see, is but one of a 
family of religions, all of them alike expressions of a religious instinct 
which is natural toman. The science of comparative religion studies 
these religions in their relations one to another and to Christianity, 
and shows in detail the points of similarity and of difference. The 
result of the study has been to show that many phenomena, hitherto 
thought distinctive of Christianity, are to be found in other religions 
as well, and renders the problem of defining its essential features at 
once more important and more difficult. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection, for example, is found in the religion of Persia. Educated 
Hindus find themselves at home in the Johannine doctrine of the 
Logos, and declare that it is only a restatement in other words of 
ideas familiar to their own religion. The God of the Mohammedans 
is spirit and is addressed by his worshipers in prayer that, in its 
reverence, simplicity, and sincerity, has much in common with that 
of Christians. 

Moreover, these religions are not isolated phenomena. They have 
touched each other at various points in the history of mankind, 
and Christianity itself has not been unaffected by the contact. Ritschl 
and his followers have pointed out how much early Christian theology 
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owes in its doctrinal formulation to the influence of Greece. More 
recent scholars have called attention to similar, if less direct, influences 
from Persia as well as from Assyria and Babylonia. As a result of 
these studies a new school has arisen, the so-called school of the 
history of religion, which applies this comparative method to the study 
of the Christian origins with a view to determining in a more scien- 
tific manner what is the real nature of Christianity and what its 
distinctive contribution to the religious life of man. 

The answers which are given to this question by modern theolo- 
gians fall into two main classes. According to the first, Christianity 
is a syncretistic religion, that is to say, a religion which consists 
of a combination of elements taken over from a number of different 
sources; as for example, the cosmogony of Babylonia, the eschatology 
of Persia, the monotheism of Israel, the metaphysics of Greece, 
the mysticism of the East. Its originality consists not so much in 
any particular element which it contains as in the manner in which 
it combines the best and the highest features of all the different 
religions. Its claim to universality rests upon its manifoldness, its 
ability to offer to each type of human need that which it craves. 

According to the other and, on the whole, the more common 
answer, Christianity is a distinctive religion, because in the person 
of its founder it presents mankind with a unique character. In Jesus 
of Nazareth we find a personality unparalleled among men, and, 
as a result of his teaching and influence, there has been produced 
among his followers a type of experience and an ethical ideal which 
differentiate them from the adherents of any other religion. It is 
true, as the advocates of the other theory maintain, that many differ- 
ent streams pour their waters into the broad river we call Christianity. 
But no one of these influences, nor all combined, would be sufficient 
to account for Christianity as we know it, however much their 
presence may help to explain certain aspects of its history, which 
would otherwise perplex us. It is only when we touch the per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth that we reach the distinctive feature 
of Christianity and gain the norm by which its true nature may be 
judged. 

This revision of earlier definitions has its effects upon the problem 
of values. The older theology, as we have seen, dealt in exaggerated 
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contrasts. It painted its picture in black and white and had no 
place for the intermediate colors. Christianity was contrasted as a 
purely supernatural religion with all other religions as natural, 
and the difference between the two was that between the infinite 
and the finite, the temporal and the eternal. As the one trustworthy 
revelation of the infinite God to a world otherwise destitute and 
depraved, the importance of the Christian religion was apparent 
on the surface. If, as was generally admitted, Christianity alone was 
able to guarantee eternal salvation, its value was so obvious as to need 
no defense. But the discovery of the new relations, of which I have 
spoken, renders this sweeping contrast untenable. Values hitherto 
unsuspected are found outside of Christianity, and within Christian- 
ity itself it becomes necessary to distinguish differences of value. 
Paul and Isaiah stand above the Chronicler, and Jesus towers above 
both. So the question is forced home upon us anew, what special 
contribution Christianity has to make to the life of man, which justi- 
fies its claim to uniqueness and supremacy. ‘The same causes, there- 
fore, which have led to a new definition of Christianity require a 
new estimate of its value. 

This is the meaning of the Ritschlian movement, of which so much 
has been heard in recent times. The Ritschlian theology is the 
attempt, on the basis of modern critical study, to re-establish the 
supremacy of the Christian religion by pointing out in detail those 
qualities in it which give it permanent value for human life. Aban- 
doning the a priori method of the older theology, with its appeal to 
supernatural revelation, Ritschl takes his departure from the Chris- 
tian experience as an admitted fact. This experience he shows us 
is an experience of deliverance from bondage and fear through the 
contact of the soul with the God who is revealed in Jesus Christ. 
It is further the means of the transformation of human society through 
the new ethical life imparted to mankind by its acceptance of Jesus’ 
gospel of the kingdom of God. In the person and work of Jesus, 
so Ritschl contends, we have to do with a phenomenon which is 
unique, and the proof that Christianity is really what its advocates have 
claimed it to be, namely, the final and perfect religion for man, is 
to be found in the effects which it produces and has ever produced in 
the lives of those who approach it in simplicity and faith. 
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On the basis of this fundamental estimate of value Ritschl takes 
up in detail the specific ideas with which the older theology deals, 
and tries to assign them their proper place and meaning. God, 
to Ritschl, is not primarily the absolute, of which we can know 
nothing in experience, but the living power revealed in Jesus Christ, 
which actually works our deliverance from bondage into liberty. 
Sin is that form of narrow and self-centered living which is charac- 
teristic of those who have not come under the influence of Jesus and 
made his social gospel the law of their life. Salvation is deliverance 
from bondage into liberty, from selfishness to service, and Jesus is 
the Savior because, as a matter of fact, he is the one through whom 
alone this deliverance comes. The unique place assigned to the 
Bible in the literature of the world is justified because it is the book 
which gives us Jesus, and so makes possible the experience of sal- 
vation through him. The church is the company of those who 
have been touched by his spirit and labor for his ends. 

This reinterpretation of the older theological terms on the basis 
of the new standard of values is not confined to Protestantism. It 
is the meaning of that most interesting movement in the Catholic 
church which we call modernism. ‘The modernists, like the Ritsch- 
lians, claim to hold the essentials of the older faith, but they seek to 
justify them in a new way. Instead of opposing the modern critical 
methods which have led to the reconstruction of Christian history, 
they welcome them as allies. They are ready to admit that dogma 
has had its development, and the church its evolution, but they claim 
that the final outcome of both alike is justified by its effects. The 
Catholic church is to them none the less divine because it has had a 
history. The proof of its unique authority is not the fact that it 
has never changed, but that through all its many changes it has con- 
tinued to meet the needs of the human heart as no other institution 
has done, and is today the most effective means of God’s self-revela- 
tion to man. By this method of appeal modern Catholics hope to 
commend Catholicism to many who have hitherto held aloof from it. 

The question of value leads inevitably to the question of cause. 
When we have shown what a transformation Christianity has pro- 
duced in the life of man and what a service it has rendered him, the 
question still remains, how we shall account for these facts. How 
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came it that Jesus’personality has produced so incomparable an effect ? 
What is his relation to God, and God’s to him? The attempt to 
answer this question plunges us at once into all the problems of meta- 
physical theology, for metaphysical theology deals with the nature 
of ultimate reality and endeavors to define the causes in which the 
Christian experience and salvation have their final spring. 

But here we meet with the opposition of the pragmatists. A 
pragmatist is a man who finds the meaning of things exhausted in 
their effects, and who substitutes the category of end for that of cause. 
How things may have originated he does not know, nor much care. 
His chief concern is with their effects upon life today, and with their 
promise for the future; and, since the nature of that future is, in part, 
hidden, and can only be apprehended by the venture of faith, he 
determines to cast in his lot with the values that seem to him highest, 
and to believe that what is worthful will prove itself also real. This 
faith-philosophy, if we may venture so to describe it, has had a wide- 
spread influence upon Christian theology, and we find theologians 
dismissing as irrelevant, if not as positively confusing, many of the 
concepts on which the divines of the past have expended their energies. 
Thus, for example, the whole series of ideas which expresses the causal 
relation of God to the universe, such as that of creation, miracle, and 
the like, is discarded as unnecessary. The older rationalistic argu- 
ments, such as the cosmological and the teleological, are abandoned 
as inconclusive, and the idea of the absolute itself—the ultimate 
category of causality—banished as an unreal abstraction without 
contact with, or contribution to, the world of our present existence. 

One may have great sympathy with this effort to simplify theology, 
and yet question whether simplification may not be carried too far. 
Different as are the interests which attach to the concept of value 
and of cause, they are yet closely related, and it will be found, upon 
examination, that theology can dispense with neither. For my 
ordinary living indeed I may neglect the causal question and content 
myself with the experience of values, but, none the less, this question 
has practical consequences of momentous import, and sooner or later 
I shall be forced to deal with it. For, on my answer to the causal 
question depends, in the last analysis, my confidence in the permanence 
of values, and this is a matter of the highest consequence to us all. 
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The world in which we live today presents us with values which are 
real indeed, but they are transient. How can we be sure that they 
will endure? Only as we are persuaded that they are grounded in 
some permanent reality which forms part and parcel of the structure 
of the universe itself. What the universe means for me depends, in 
the last analysis, upon what it is in itself. But the effort to discover 
the deepest structure of the universe is the effort to solve the causal 
question, the question of origins with which, in the nature of the case, 
that of outcome is indissolubly associated. 

So we are led back at last, as all clear thinking must inevitably 
lead, to the final question of philosophy. What is the nature of 
ultimate reality, and what is our ground for confidence that the 
highest values will persist? To this question Christian theology has 
had a clear and definite answer. The ultimate reality is the Chris- 
tian God, and on his control of the universe is grounded our confidence 
that the values which that universe now reveals will abide to the end. 

All that this means I cannot here unfold. It leads us into deep 
waters and forces us to consider sooner or later all the greater ques- 
tions with which the mind of man has wrestled since thought began. 
Here I am simply concerned to show that this wrestling is inevitable. 
Metaphysical theology, much as it has been maligned, is not a crea- 
tion of idle curiosity, but the attempt of the human intellect to answer 
in terms natural to the changing intellectual environment questions 
which the needs of the human heart require it to put. If the answers 
given by the older theologians seem to us today unsatisfactory it is 
not because they are metaphysical, but because we have come to 
hold a different philosophy. They thought to establish the supreme 
value of Christianity by proving a unique cause. We rise to our 
faith in the existence of a unique cause through the experience of a 
supreme value. In this respect we stand on the same footing as 
contemporary science and philosophy. Each reasons from the known 
to the unknown and bases its ultimate conviction in the existence of a 
rational cause upon the necessities of its own thought. But belief 
in the existence of such a cause there must be if the values of life 
are permanently to be maintained. We too make our venture of 
faith. We believe that the world is controlled by the Father of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and is being guided by him to that 
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ideal of social brotherhood which Christ has revealed. It is the task 
of Christian theology to set forth in detail what this faith implies, 
and the arguments which it uses are simply its way of calling attention 
to the facts which give rise to this faith and which we believe will 
ultimately justify this confidence. 

These, then, are the three questions of Christian theology, the 
question of definition, the question of value, and the question of cause. 
They are the questions of universal philosophy in their application to 
religion, and they are the questions of philosophy because they are 
the ultimate questions of life. 

But we have not completely exhausted the problems of Christian 
theology when we have defined the questions which it asks. A word 
must also be said of the spirit in which it asks them. Much as the- 
ology has in common with philosophy, there is a difference in its 
method of approach which distinguishes its task. This difference 
grows out of its relation to the Christian church, and of this relation 
and its consequences I must say a single word in conclusion. 

Considered on the intellectual side, theology is simply a branch 
of philosophy. It is the philosophy of religion, and Christian the- 
ology is the philosophy of the Christian religion. But theology, as 
taught in our seminaries today has practical aims as well. It is the 
servant of the Christian church and seeks to promote its efficiency 
by clarifying the thought of its members and giving definiteness to 
their action. Necessarily therefore it must add to its scientific inter- 
est as a discoverer of truth that of teacher and interpreter. 

This task, in turn, has two aspects. On the one hand, the Chris- 
tian theologian is concerned with the interpretation of the past. As 
he enters into the inheritance of earlier generations he finds that they 
have explained their faith in the language of their own time, using 
words and, what is still more important, ideas which have lost their 
meaning for our own day. Yet, these ideas are inwrought into the 
language of the devotional life. They meet us in our hymns and our 
liturgies, in our creeds and our sacraments. It is the work of the 
theologian to find the living Christian content in these old terms and 
to translate them into the language of today. On the other hand, 
there are many whom we know who have altogether lost touch with 
the organized church. Their spiritual life flows in other channels 
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and finds expression through other vehicles. Yet, at heart they are 
in sympathy with the principles of Jesus and need the fellowship 
and help of those who are living the Christian life. It is the theolo- 
gian’s function to interpret the Christian message to this class also 
by stating its contents in language which they can understand. 

It is not easy so to state the Christian gospel as at once to preserve 
its continuity with the past and its living touch with the present. 
Yet, difficult as it is, it must be done, and the office of Christian 
theology is not fully accomplished until it has fulfilled this double 
task. In this respect the theologian performs the same service 
for the Christian church that the road-builder does in a modern army. 
It is his duty not only to find the best path, but to clear away the 
obstacles which impede progress when it is found. No doubt, 
religion would still exist even if there were no theology. The soul 
would find its way to God even if there were no path to point the 
way. But the journey would be less direct and more painful, and 
the rate of progress would be slower. When the road has been 
built many men can move abreast through a country where a single 
man could with difficulty find his way before. The theologian is the 
road-builder of the church, and upon the success with which he does 
his work the rate of Christian progress depends. 

WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York City 


The development of the various sciences upon which systematic 
theology is more or less directly dependent has brought keenly into 
consciousness a discrepancy between the method by which religious 
convictions have been justified and expounded in the past and the 
methods which are now familiar in other branches of learning. A 
theology which continues to employ an outgrown form of statement 
loses its power to interest or convince men who think in terms of the 
inductive sciences or who judge all human efforts by the standards 
of efficiency current in business life. Thus a “theological” sermon is 
often assumed to be concerned with abstruse matters of little concern 
to any save the academic specialist. The word “dogmatic” has 
acquired an evil connotation, so that a professor of “dogmatic the- 
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ology’’ seems out of place in a world where investigation, rather than 
dogmatism, promises the advance of human welfare. Upon the 
theologian today, therefore, is laid the task of discovering and formu- 
lating a method which shall serve to correlate his own branch of 
learning with the other branches. Whereas in former times the 
principal theological controversies were concerned with the content 
of belief, the chief interest now centers in the definition of the task. 

In the brief space allotted, it will manifestly be impossible to 
enter into a detailed discussion of the problems connected with the 
formulation of a system of doctrine. We can only indicate in the 
most general terms what is the nature of the task confronting the 
theologian today, and suggest how he is to use the material at his 
disposal to accomplish his task. 

The method which has prevailed in Protestant theology was 
inherited from the days of the ecclesiastical control of all sciences. 
Astronomy, geology, political science, psychology, philosophy were 
all expected to justify their conclusions by the appeal to biblical 
sanction. Gradually, however, this ecclesiastical control has been 
eliminated until today sciences have adopted the inductive method, 
finding both the material for study and the test of theory in analysis of 
the facts rather than in discussion of authoritative doctrines in books. 
This inductive ideal has also made its way into theological scholar- 
ship, so far as the historical branches are concerned. The biblical 
scholar in expounding the literature and history with which he is 
concerned employs precisely the same methods as are current in 
the exposition of secular literature and history. The result is that 
men trained in modern scientific ideals and employing modern pro- 
cesses of biblical scholarship can no longer be satisfied with a sys- 
tematic theology which employs a method everywhere else discarded. 
In response to this dissatisfaction we see a frequent abandonment of 
the formal type of treatise with which the world has long been familiar. 
In the place of these older systems have come more informal exposi- 
tions among which the textbooks of William Newton Clarke and Wil- 
liam Adams Brown furnish conspicuously successful examples. 

But the abandonment of the older method brings into the fore- 
front of theological scholarship certain fundamental questions. If, 
as Professor Clarke says, theology is to obtain its material “any- 
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where,”? the theologian is brought face to face with so overwhelming 
a variety of data that it becomes difficult accurately to define his 
task. When the elements of a theological system could be drawn 
from so definitely circumscribed a literature as the Bible, the pro- 
cedure was comparatively simple. But if the world lies open to the 
investigations of the theologian, one may well be modest about 
summarizing the religious truths which may be derived from so vast 
and varied a source. How shall the facts with which theology deals 
be identified and differentiated ? 

Since the days of Schleiermacher, it has come to be almost an axiom 
that the theologian is to deal with those valuations of human experi- 
ence which may properly be termed religious. Theology thus comes 
to be the systematic presentation of our fundamental religious con- 
victions. A disciple of Schleiermacher declared that the theologian 
had only to look within himself for the material with which he was 
to deal. But further reflection showed that experience cannot be 
taken simply as a storehouse from which permanent conclusions may 
be drawn. Experience has a history; it is conditioned by historical 
circumstances; it varies with changing environment. Consequently 
the effort has been made to attach Christian experience to some anchor- 
age which shall preserve the element of finality to its utterances, and 
thus give to theology a definite realm which may be expounded with 
authority. Frank and his followers have attempted to make a dis- 
tinction between the “natural” man and the “regenerate” man. 
It is affirmed that through the experience of Christian regeneration 
a man becomes a new “Ego” with new convictions and insights. 
These convictions may be systematically expounded; the branch of 
scholarship which thus expounds them is Christian theology. Sys- 
tematic theology is thus believed to have a definite field which is 
worked by no other science. The Ritschlian school has adopted a 
more objective method of marking off the section of experience with 
which the theologian must deal. Christianity, we are reminded, is a 
historical religion, taking its rise from a definite historical character, 
and finding its inspiration and power in the personal relation of men 
to Jesus. One who becomes a disciple of Jesus is constrained to value 
the world in which he lives in a Christian fashion. These valuations, 

t Outline of Christian Theology, p. 10. 
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due to the influence of Jesus upon human consciousness, constitute the 
material out of which the theologian may build his system. Thus 
the Ritschlian holds that the final test to be put upon a religious con- 
viction is its positive place in a system of values due to the influence 
of Jesus. 

These ideals of Frank and of Ritschl have had widespread influence, 
and to a greater or less degree dominate a large amount of the theo- 
logical work of today. They are, however, open to objection from two 
sides. On the one hand, they seem too irresponsibly subjective; on 
the other hand too narrowly dogmatic. The older theology assumed 
that its doctrines are based upon the objective revelation of God. 
To abandon this objective test and to draw the material for theology 
frankly from human experience seems to men educated in the older 
ideal to promise nothing but a chaos of irresponsible religious opinions. 
On the other hand, men whose spirit is determined by the modern 
ideal of research ask by what right a given type of religious experi- 
ence can be isolated from all other experience as the norm by which 
to test doctrinal deliverances; or what warrant we have for assuming 
that the convictions of a man who submits himself exclusively to 
the influence of Jesus are more trustworthy than are those of the man 
who admits a wider range of historical influence into his thinking. 
Suggestive as have been the attempts of these theologians of “Chris- 
tian experience,” criticism is showing that it is becoming more and 
more difficult to justify the isolation of the norms, by which they 
propose to determine what we shall or shall not admit into a doc- 
trinal system. The investigations of the psychology of religion seem 
to show that what have been regarded as typical elements of Chris- 
tian experience are paralleled in other religions. To decide which 
of the various kinds of “regenerate” consciousness is to be selected 
as the norm by which to determine religious “truth” is becoming 
daily more difficult in the light of the scientific study of religions.” 
The Ritschlian norm is difficult to apply since the progress of New 
Testament scholarship has made it evident that Christian faith has 
at no time, not even in its earliest days, been formulated so exclusively 
under the influence of Jesus as is demanded by the Ritschlian ideal. 

2 E. g., such a book as James’s Varieties of Religious Experience, while recognizing 


the genuineness of the sort of experience to which the Christian theologian appeals, 
accepts the experiences of men of other religions as just as genuine. 
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The “secularization” of Christian faith which Harnack finds so 
conspicuous a feature of post-apostolic days can be traced to some 
extent in the New Testament writings themselves. 

It thus becomes evident that such an isolation of the field of system- 
atic theology as seemed possible when Frank and Ritschl began their 
fruitful inquiries is not tenable. We are thrown back upon that 
bewildering “anywhere,” which, however rich it may be in material, 
yet fails to suggest any definite method of dealing with this material. 
It is characteristic of much theological discussion today that this 
broader view of the field from which theological doctrines may be 
drawn is more or less frankly adopted without any adequate apprecia- 
tion of what is logically involved in the change of view. As a rule, 
even men who have been led by present-day biblical scholarship 
to see the impossibility of applying the biblical norm with anything 
like the rigidity of former days nevertheless feel it necessary to attempt 
to retain the conception of an “absolute” or “final” theology which 
was the natural concomitant of the authority method, but which is 
fundamentally inconsistent with inductive procedure. While recog- 
nizing historically that religious ideas and rites change with the 
changing needs of man, a theologian may still feel that his central 
task should be the defense and exposition of at least the “essentials” 
of the “faith once delivered”’ rather than the thorough-going adoption 
of the inductive method. Accordingly, the primary task must be to 
isolate these essentials and to withdraw them from the dissolvent of 
criticism, in order that they may constitute a canon by which to test 
doctrinal deliverances. Only if such a norm can be established (so 
the argument runs) can we have a “dogmatic’’ theology. If we are 
to have the truth of God rather than the opinion of men, we must 
insist on some superempirical test of human opinion. In the place of 
the former test of scripturalness, we may put the revelation expressed 
in the New Testament faith; or we may employ a Christocentric 
ideal, according to which the revelation in Christ is normative.’ 


3 This is made evident in most of the adverse criticisms which are passed upon 
the work of the religionsgeschichtliche school. See, e.g., Hunziger, Probleme und 
Aujgabe der gegenwdartigen systematischen Theologie (Leipzig, 1909); and H. R. 
Mackintosh, “Does the Historical Study of Religions Yield a Dogmatic Theology ?” 
American Journal of Theology, October, 1909. 

4 This would seem to be the ideal of Kaehler. 


5 E. g., the Ritschlian school in general, W. N. Clarke and Forsythe. 
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The spontaneous positive response of practical faith to such sug- 
gestions often conceals the scientific difficulty involved. That diffi- 
culty may be stated as follows: If it be essential to anchor theological 
conclusions to some absolute standard, the primary task is to deter- 
mine what that absolute standard is. In the realm of human experi- 
ence, all is relative. The standard, therefore, must come from some 
source other than ordinary human experience. The special inspiration 
of elect men, and the divine nature of Christ are usually cited to guar- 
antee the right of their deliverances to form the norm for religious 
thinking. But from the point of view of scientific exposition (and 
systematic theology must meet the scientific demand) the validity 
of a conclusion depends not upon its withdrawal from criticism,® 
but upon its ability to answer the demands of empirical testing at any 
time. In other words, the very notion of an absolute standard which 
shall take the place of empirical testing is so out of harmony with 
the present method of science, that a system which avowedly seeks 
such a basis for its doctrines is ipso facto under suspicion. To the 
man of really scientific temper, it makes little difference whether 
theology defer to the pope or to the Bible or to a superhuman Christ 
or to certain Heilstatsachen or to a religious a priori as the ultimate 
court of appeal. So long as any absolutwm whatever is erected as 
an exception to the “natural” order, the theologian will seem like 
an advocate rather than an investigator. A theology which thus 
attempts to isolate a supernatural norm must frankly recognize that 
its task is simply the practical one of expounding the beliefs of those 
who acknowledge certain presuppositions. Just as Catholic theology 
will make its appeal only to those who hold the Catholic belief in 
ecclesiastical authority, so the various forms of Protestant theology 
of this type must presuppose acceptance of a larger or smaller portion 
of the ideal of authority. That such theologies will continue to be 
written is certain; and from the point of view of social psychology 
they will probably at present “function” more successfully than more 
thoroughgoing treatises. For the vast majority of religious people 
are educated by the church to accept as axiomatic the presuppo- 
sition of a superempirical revelation which shall constitute the norm 
of right religious thinking. 


6 For example, the purpose of strict Ritschlians is to discover for religious faith 
a basis which cannot be affected by criticism. 
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But theology of this type, in so far as it departs from Catholicism 
represents a vanishing confidence rather than an increasing faith. 
The authority-ideal is strongest when its scope is greatest. The 
theology which appeals to an entire Bible looks with pity, if not with 
contempt, upon a theology which takes only a part of the Bible as a 
standard. To admit that the eschatology of the New Testament 
is not an abiding element in Christian theology means to ask why 
any of the New Testament should be regarded as absolute. To 
grant human limitations to the consciousness of Jesus seems to reduce 
to very low terms the superempirical residuum on which theology 
is to build. The modifications which have been compelled by the 
historical study of the Bible must to one who retains the authority- 
ideal appear as “concessions” rather than‘as positive contributions. 
“ Even if we must admit them to be true, we may still anchor our 
faith to this rock, which criticism has not yet touched,” is practically 
the message of many a book today. So long as criticism is feared, 
or is viewed primarily as a dissolvent, rather than welcomed as a 
positive factor in the construction of theology, the theologian who 
unceremoniously puts the critic out of doors has an advantage. He 
can say what he really wants to; while the theologian who enter- 
tains the critic as a companion must be most diplomatic in his utter- 
ances, and must give up to his guest space which his more dogmatic 
colleague can claim for himself. 

Is it, then, necessary for theology to stand or fall with the acknowl- 
edgment of an absolute norm? If the empirical ideal be espoused, 
must there be an end of systematic theology? ‘There can be no 
doubt that this would mean an end of theology as a system of un- 
changeable doctrines. No science for a moment asserts its doctrines 
to be final. Theology, on the contrary, has in the past assumed 
that its content, in essentials, must always be held as true. In ipsa 
item catholica ecclesia magnopere curandum est, ut id teneamus, quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est. To this day it 
seems to many Christian thinkers that a change of theological belief 
is inconsistent with a true faith. If a doctrine needs to be revised, 
the inference is that it was false in its older form; and a true faith 
cannot grow out of falsehood. 

But the history of theological thought shows that as a matter of fact 
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there is not, and never has been, any such static body of doctrine. 
Even when all the influence of tradition and religious sentiment is 
on the side of unchanging dogma, the change comes. A doctrine 
so far removed from empirical tests and so sacredly guarded as that 
of the Trinity has a history which includes an interesting variety 
of interpretation. While every branch of the church has been appeal- 
ing to the same New Testament as the basis for true theology, diver- 
sity of opinion so sharp as to lead to religious warfare has marked the 
history of Christendom. 

These changes and diversities are a source of perplexity to theo- 
logians so long as the rigid distinction between “true” and “false” 
is retained. But the general adoption of the historical method, 
supplemented by the comparatively new point of view of social psychol- 
ogy, now furnishes a principle of explanation which, if followed up, 
may lead to genuinely constructive results. The historian explains 
the form and content of religious beliefs by seeking to relate them 
to the vital problems and ideas which were current in the age in which 
the convictions took vigorous form. For example, it is now a com- 
monplace that the idea of God during the period covered by the Old 
Testament literature underwent striking changes, and that these 
changes can be accounted for by the varying national experience 
of Israel. The vital needs and the stock of ideas current in the life 
of a nomadic people were very different from the needs and ideas of a 
people conscious of its place among empire-seeking nations. A 
scientific account of the theology of the Old Testament must interpret 
its doctrines in relation to the problems confronting the makers of 
religious belief. The key to a proper understanding of doctrine 
is to be found in a correct apprehension of the problems which 
demanded solution. The value of a given theology consists in the 
success with which it furnishes a solution to the historical problems 
which it faced. But no form of doctrine is regarded by.the historian 
as final or absolute. Those who demand an “absolute” theology 
are perfectly right in their contention that the historical method 
cannot yield it. 

If we are led by the historian and psychologist to see that the 
glory and strength of any given theology is to be found in the fact 
that it successfully answered certain vital problems so that men were 
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enabled to face the supreme tasks of life with courage and efficiency, 
may it not be that we have as a result of a study of the history of 
religious belief the clue to the task of systematic theology? Should 
not the theologian adopt an inductive method of ascertaining what 
beliefs ought to be held today by those who are to gain from their 
religious convictions strength and courage for the supreme tasks 
of modern life? If, by analyzing the historical conditions underly- 
ing the formulation of religious belief in the past, we understand 
its significance, would not an equally thorough analysis of the con- 
ditions of modern life suggest the form of religious belief which would 
contribute most powerfully to life’s victory in our day ? 

This suggestion gains weight when we observe that even the 
theologians who preserve the authority-ideal are really concerned 
to meet the needs of the day. As has been said, the utmost efforts 
of ecclesiastical conformists have not been able to prevent changes 
in doctrine. Just now we are seeing a gratifying output of publi- 
cations which seek to meet squarely the needs of the “modern man.” 
But so long as the authority-ideal is held, these modifications of 
doctrine, as has been indicated, seem like concessions more or less 
unwillingly granted rather than as positive achievements in which 
we may glory. When the discovery of radium compels a radical 
revision of chemical theory, the change is announced as a positive 
contribution. But when the theory of evolution compels theology 
to revise the doctrine of creation, the revision is so slowly and reluc- 
tantly made that it appears for a long time as a partial defeat rather 
than as a triumph of theological thinking. The adoption of the 
point of view inculcated by historical study should make it possible 
for the theologian to use the elements which enter into a changed 
situation in such a way as to make the new theology seem truer to 
the facts, and therefore better, than the old. One who has traced 
the growth of the Nicene theology under the stress of the development 
of the Christian consciousness from a Hebrew to a Greek point of 
view ought to be able to see in this development something other than 
a “corruption” of the original gospel. The Nicene theology repre- 
sents a genuine religious triumph. And if, in the analysis of the 
modern situation, it should be found that today a different Christology 
from that of Athanasius is needed, the departure from this ancient 
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doctrine should be shown to be a positive contribution to the develop- 
ment of a more efficient theology rather than a negation of the faith. 
Instead of attempting to reproduce the doctrines of a past era, how- 
ever glorious they may have been, theology will rather attempt to 
set forth what ought to be the faith of one who, recognizing his debt 
to the history which has produced him, yet strives to give to the prob- 
lems of the present the solution which is imperative if faith is to be 
triumphant. It is the faith which ought to be held by saints today 
rather than the faith once delivered to the saints of old which will 
constitute the content of a scientific theology. As will be evident 
from the following discussion, the beliefs which a man “ought”’ to 
hold are not to be determined by erecting over the conscience and 
intellect some external authority to which one is bound to give alle- 
giance. The actual exigencies of human life will themselves exercise 
persuasive power. In a similar way the formulator of ethical theory 
sets forth what men “ought” to believe about human conduct. But 
the moral valuation is to be referred to the immanent conditions of 
successful life, and from this point of view is an analysis of what 
actually exists rather than—as has sometimes been erroneously 
argued—the portrayal of what is not, but which ought to be. Just 
as the ethicist draws his conclusions from an appreciation of the 
environment in which human interests seek satisfaction, so the 
theologian must have primary regard for the concrete conditions 
under which religious aspirations seek expression. 

If, now, we may indicate the steps to be taken in order to arrive 
at the goal which has been indicated, there seem to be four main 
tasks to be accomplished in the scientific formulation of the religious 
beliefs which ought to be held by men today. These four tasks 
are: (1) the historical understanding of the growth and significance of 
the religious ideals which constitute our social inheritance; (2) the 
analysis of present religious needs; (3) the interpretation of these needs 
in such a way as to suggest religious convictions which shall be at the 
same time practically efficient and rationally defensible; and (4) 
the apologetic defense of the theological convictions reached. It 
is evident that these are not absolutely distinct tasks. The method 
which is employed in one will be used in all. The results obtained 
in one field will have their important bearing in the solution of prob- 
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lems in another. All are correlated to the one empirical task of 
discovering what ought to be the religious convictions of men today 
when the facts of human life in its total relationships are adequately 
understood. Brief suggestions as to what may be expected in carry- 
ing out such a programme as the above will be all that is permitted 
within the limits of this paper. 

1. The historical task is already familiar to scholars. The 
methods and aims of historical investigation are coming to be as natu- 
rally and as universally accepted as are the methods and aims of any 
science. In brief, the purpose of the historian is to ascertain as 
exactly as possible the events of the past, and to show the character and 
movement of the forces which occasioned the aspirations, beliefs, 
and enterprises of humanity. The theologian will, therefore, endeavor 
to have a clear and accurate conception of the reasons for the rise 
and growth of fundamental ideas and institutions in the history of 
the religion which it is his especial task to interpret. This means, 
of course, that he will become acquainted with the significant religious 
problems of men in the past, and will understand how the solution 
of those problems gave rise to the theological doctrines which were 
evolved out of the situation. Important as is the history of the bib- 
lical period of religious thought, the post-biblical history must be 
followed with equal care. Especially indispensable is it to know 
the movements of the past century during which our modern world 
of activities and ideals has taken shape in the utterances of science 
and philosophy and literature. Such a fruitful distinction as that of 
Troeltsch, e. g., between Old Protestantism and New Protestantism,’ 
arises out of a historical appreciation of the recent past, and is of far 
more value to the theologian than are the conventional distinctions 
between sects and schools usually found in theological treatises. 
Nothing can take the place of this historical preparation for the con- 
structive task. It is only by an acquaintance with the actual religious 
development of mankind that one can see just how theology is made. 
It is only thus that one gains a true knowledge of the elements which 
enter into positive religious convictions. It should be repeated, 
however, that this study of historical Christianity is not for the 


7 Protestantisches Christentum und Kirche in der Neuseit. Kultur der Gegenwart, 
Teil I, Abt. IV, pp. 253 ff. 
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purpose of making any one period of it normative for the rest. It 
is simply in order to discover the principles which govern the develop- 
ment of religious belief, so that in the pursuit of our own task of formu- 
lation, we may intelligently deal with the material at our disposal. 
Such a fundamental use of history involves no “entangling alliance.” 
It is simply the recognition of the fact that stability in the develop- 
ment of human thought and endeavor requires us to know just the 
extent and the nature of our relation to the past out of which we have 
grown, and to appeal to that past with critical intelligence. 

2. The second task is the analysis of the actual religious problems 
which confront men today. This analysis, it is true, is very generally 
undertaken by theologies of all types. But the purpose of it in the 
hands of a theologian who holds to the authority-ideal is that he may 
more efficiently bring the “gospel” or the “message of Christianity” 
to the “modern world.” So long as one has in mind from the first 
the content of doctrine which is to be brought and defended, one 
cannot adopt the empirical method. The analysis of present life 
must be made for the purpose of deriving theological conclusions out 
of life itself. "The question whether the solutions demanded by pres- 
ent problems do or do not correspond with the doctrine of some former 
age must not be allowed to dominate the situation. What the theolo- 
gian is to discover is the sort of belief which men today can really 
believe, not how men may be brought to give assent to some belief 
formulated in the past. To be sure, it would be a violent procedure 
to act as if the present were discontinuous with the past; to start with 
the hypothesis that our conclusions must necessarily be at variance 
with the theories which have compelled men’s approval in past 
generations. Indeed, one of the conspicuous traits of the empirical 
method of studying human life is the large and positive use which is 
made of the experiments and achievements of the race in the past. 
But it should never be forgotten that the theologian is dealing with 
the problems and convictions of his own day, and that these are his 
primary concern. 

Here we may point to the parallel between this task and that of the 
student of social science for example. The latter finds a knowledge 
of the history of human thought indispensable to the intelligent formu- 
lation of social theory. But his own theory grows out of his analysis 
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of the facts of human life, not out of the necessity for preserving 
Comtism or Spencerism or Marxism as a norm for his conclusions. 
In the same way, the formulation of ethical theory is an inductive 
task. The history of human conduct of course supplies data from 
which conclusions are to be drawn; but no specific historical theory 
is presumed to be “authoritative.” A scientific ethical doctrine must 
be derived from an understanding of life itself. ‘The theologian will 
find data for his work in historic expressions of belief; but he will 
recognize that the acceptance of any fixed norm would constitute 
him a scholiast rather than a real contributor to scientific progress. 
The analysis of present religious conditions and problems, therefore, 
is undertaken for the positive purpose of formulating religious 
convictions which shall answer certain pertinent questions of the 
human spirit in our day rather than for the pedagogical end of making 
plausible a system of belief already formulated. Too much of the 
consideration given by theologians today to the conclusions of mod- 
ern science is simply a superficial homiletical device by which a 
more or less transparent “harmonization” of theology and science 
is effected. To take the statement of a creed as a finished product 
and to compare this with a theory of science as a similar finished 
product in order that a way may be found by which neither may 
be absolutely denied, means that the theologian is engaged in logom- 
achy rather than in the real work of formulating vital religious 
convictions. 

There is no space to elaborate this point by citing illustrations at 
length. Let one read current treatments of the doctrine of sin, and 
one will see what confusion is due to the necessity of trying to include 
both the doctrines drawn from the traditional connection of sin with 
Adam and the conclusions which modern biology and psychology 
make imperative. A theology of the type which is advocated in this 
article would first ask the question whether the elements of the older 
doctrine of original sin have a place in modern consciousness. As a 
matter of fact, what is the source of moral distress among men today ? 
What are the causes of moral maladjustment? The doctrine of 
sin must be developed by determining the facts and not by attempting 
to show that Paul’s theory is the true one. If it be discovered that 
our modern civilization gives rise to a more corporate and impersonal 
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source of moral maladjustment, than was formerly the case, theology 
must abandon the individualistic point of view and do justice to the 
social facts which are making their potent moral appeal to men 
today. 

Or again, just what is it in the life of men today which creates a 
longing to believe in God? This central problem of theology can 
never be fruitfully considered so long as the theologian is primarily 
concerned to defend an already-accepted doctrine. Too often the 
attempts to demonstrate the divine personality or fatherhood are 
undertaken without any previous inquiry whether the needs of our 
age will actually be satisfied by these conceptions of God. If it be 
true—as I believe it is—that the belief in God involves the conviction 
that the administration of the universe in which we live is concerned 
to make possible and to preserve our ideals of order, truth, and justice, 
then the theologian must ask how these ideals may be maintained. 
If men thought in terms of a patriarchal society, the fatherhood of 
God would perhaps be an adequate symbol for faith. But if, as is 
the case in modern life, the power of the home has given way to a 
more complex organization of society, those qualities which we today 
associate with fatherhood may not be adequate to the situation. The 
father may be sympathetic and comforting to those in misery; but 
he may be actually unable to do much to relieve it. The working- 
man today feels this defect as he observes the Christian church 
satisfied with a ministry of benevolent comfort, but unable to realize 
the worship of a God who should summon men to heroic efforts in 
the realm of social and industrial reorganization. The task of the 
theologian is thus a far more serious one than that of making plausible 
an already-given doctrine of the fatherhood of God. He must 
determine why men today need God, what ideals they feel should 
be maintained by a Power worthy of worship and devotion. Out 
of this actual appreciation of present needs must grow the elements 
of the doctrine of God. 

The same principle applies to all the doctrines. The conception 
of salvation can be formulated only as one shall actually discover from 
what men need to be saved. The astonishing success of Christian 
Science is largely due to the fact that this movement has addressed 
itself to a genuine source of human distress and perplexity and has 
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shaped its theology so as directly to apply to the need.* The religious 
devotion of men to the trades union or to the socialistic ideal is due to 
the same correlation of theory with actual need. If theology is to 
have a real place in life, it must grow out of an intelligent under- 
standing of the profound needs of men, and must provide an efficient 
answer to the questionings which arise from these needs. 

3. The successful prosecution of this second task already pro- 
vides one with the data which are to enter into the positive con- 
struction of doctrine. If we know the real needs of men, the next 
undertaking is to meet those needs by organizing the available forces 
of the universe so as to provide the most satisfactory answer to the 
problems of life. If the approach to theology which has been sug- 
gested seems to offer unrestrained scope to the imagination, if it seems 
to be an irrational sort of pragmatism which would simply ask what 
it would be pleasant to believe and would then declare that to be 
theology, it should be noted that the historical preparation for the 
task will furnish a relentless guide. One who has scientifically 
studied the history of religion will have some idea of what is and what 
is not rationally possible in the construction of religious belief. Those 
theologies which have been due to uncontrolled imagination rather 
than to observance of fact prove their inefficiency when put to the 
test for any length of time. The theologian will therefore do pre- 
cisely what any scientific investigator does. He will use his con- 
structive imagination while always insisting upon the necessity for 
verification by appeal to the facts. The history of philosophy 
shows how possible it is to construct theories concerning ultimate 
realities while at the same time insisting that speculation shall be 
controlled by the facts. It is, of course, true that no philosophical 
or theological theory is susceptible of a conclusive mathematical 
demonstration. But this is equally true of most theories in the realm 
of natural science. The most that is expected is an adequate work- 
ing-hypothesis, on the basis of which the experiment of life may be 
successfully prosecuted until a better view of things shall be achieved. 
Theology will thus, in the light of its preliminary analysis of the needs 

8 We are not here commending the doctrinaire method by which the dogmas of 
Christian Science are derived and defended. But if so vulnerable a theology can gain 


a hearing when it correlates itself to a real human problem, ought not a really scientific 
attempt at such correlation to win the hearty interest and allegiance of men? 
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of humanity, suggest tenable religious interpretations of the facts 
which surround us, so that life may legitimately be reinforced by 
the optimism and courage which comes from a successful attempt 
to reach out for help from the Most High. Recent experiments in 
psychotherapy illustrate the way in which theology may be correlated 
to human needs in such a way as to make full use of scientific achieve- 
ments. If the moral and religious problems due to our modern 
social and industrial life were to receive a similar scientific attention, 
it might be found possible to formulate a living theology definitely 
correlated to the social situation. The power of such a theology is 
strikingly illustrated in the messages of the prophets of Israel. The 
theologian, if he be a man of religious imagination and be well- 
grounded in the history and psychology of religion, ought to be the 
formulator of religious convictions around which men would rally 
and in the strength of which they would triumphantly overcome the 
evils of life. Such a theology would be the expression of belief in the 
living God of present power. 

At this point the question naturally arises whether this method 
of analyzing the social situation furnishes so distinctive a task that 
we can distinguish systematic theology from philosophy or ethics. 
In a sense, the field of theology is identical with that of the humanistic 
sciences. When we are dealing with the living problems of humanity, 
it is not possible so to parcel off the territory that the various branches 
of inquiry shall be absolutely distinct. Economics, political science, 
sociology, ethics, and philosophy today are all dealing with the gen- 
eral field of human interests. The differentiation of these sciences 
is to be found, not in objective division of territory, but rather in the 
specific purpose which is dominant in the mind of the investigator. 
The theologian is also dealing with human life in its broad aspects. 
But he is pre-eminently concerned to interpret life with reference to 
the religious beliefs which should be legitimately available to help 
men in the great experiment of existence. He is convinced that 
religious convictions have an important part to play in a well-rounded 
development of personal and social experience, and he is concerned 
so ‘to understand the nature and function of these beliefs that he 
may be able to increase the efficiency of those institutions and instru- 
ments by which the wholesome religious life of men is to be pro- 
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moted. The philosopher is likely to be interested more or less exclu- 
sively in the scientific aspects of his analysis. The investigator in 
the field of social phenomena may be interested primarily in the 
scientific aspects of sociology; or he may be supremely concerned to 
help in working out the practical problems of human society. The 
theologian’s fundamental interest is in religious interpretation. The 
aim of his work is to indicate what religious convictions men ought 
to hold if they are to grasp the supreme significance of life. This 
practical interest of the theologian will lead him to adopt a point of 
view which is not adequately represented by any other realm of schol- 
arship. One of the constant and insistent elements in human thought 
is the need of asking and answering the questions concerning our 
relation to the Power which brought us into existence and which 
controls the destinies of life. Any analysis of the social situation, if 
it omits this pressing question, or if it treats it only in a descriptive 
fashion, will fail to do justice to the deeper interests of mankind. 
To survey the field in such a way as to suggest right beliefs 
concerning God, the soul, and human destiny is an undertaking the 
importance of which is evident. 

Again, it may be asked what guarantee there is that the outcome 
of such an empirical investigation as has been indicated will be a 
Christian theology. There is, of course, no such guarantee; nor 
does the scientific theologian wish it. If there be any form of faith 
which is actually better adapted to bring to expression the vital 
realities with which religion deals, the theologian should be the first 
to discover it. In so far as religious belief which has been inherited 
from the past is really adequate to the needs of the present, it of course 
needs no revision. But the theologian should be equipped with a 
scientific method of investigation which will enable him to judge 
whether a given type of theology is actually suited to enlist the most 
worthy aspirations of men in a given age and environment. Any signifi- 
cant revision of belief can come in no formal or superficial fashion. 
The specialized theories of academic scholars frequently leave no 
impress on history. Only those elements of modernism which actually 
become social forces will enter into a virile theology. Now the West- 
ern World has embodied the fundamental conceptions of Christianity 
in its language, its institutions, and its ideals. Religious problems 
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are naturally formulated in terms of our Christian inheritance. Of 
course, if it should appear that the ideals of modern science are 
absolutely incompatible with Christian faith; if there were such 
a contradiction between them that it were necessary to take one 
side to the exclusion of the other, the method here adopted would 
demand the formulation of religious beliefs which would incorporate 
the scientific point of view. But a study of the life of Jesus reveals 
the fact that his sensitiveness to concrete reality and his interest in 
the practical welfare of men was quite as keen as that of modern 
science. A theology which invokes his spirit need not anticipate any 
need of a divorce from the scientific ideal. The evolution of original 
messianic faith into the later types of theology shows the adapta- 
bility of Christianity to changing situations. Only if Christianity 
should prove itself actually unable to satisfy the religious needs of 
men would the theologian be compelled to abandon it; and in my 
opinion Christianity is fundamentally in sympathy with the scientific 
spirit. Indeed, the incomparable insight of Jesus into the religious 
needs of men and the extraordinary power of his character and of his 
teachings to lead men to satisfactory and efficient religious beliefs will 
actually play a far larger part in the construction of theology than 
might be inferred by one unacquainted with the New Testament. A 
scientific study of religion must recognize in Jesus the most significant 
source of religious faith in all human history. One who really knows 
Jesus has no fear lest the religion which he inspires may be outgrown. 
Thus while a scientific method in theology cannot presuppose the truth 
of Christianity, an anti-Christian theology—in the Western world, at 
least—is almost certain to betray an unscientific temper. 

4. The apologetic defense of the conclusions reached is an essential 
branch of any theology. Our method of defense, however, is dictated 
by the ideal which has been outlined. The authority-ideal finds 
the guarantee of the truth of theological convictions in an extraneous 
source. It is because they may be referred to some authoritative 
source that they are valid. Apologetics must therefore vindicate 
the right of appeal to this absolute norm. The apologetic of an 
empirical theology must be of precisely the same character as the 
apologetic for any scientific working-hypothesis. That is, theory 
must be shown to be justified by the facts. It must be susceptible 
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of verification by repeated experiment. It must be seen to fit in 
with the conclusions of other sciences. It must commend itself 
by the test of its fruits. Assuming that theology declares that Chris- 
tian religious beliefs ought to be held, apologetics must show that 
this Christian interpretation of life in the first place is derived 
from a truthful and comprehensive analysis of the facts which 
enter into life, and in the second place fits in with the generally 
established conclusions of men concerning the facts of the universe. 
If in the formulation of his system the theologian has pursued the 
empirical method above outlined, he need not fear especial difficulty 
in defending it. His main task will be to show the partial and 
inadequate character of any philosophy of life which omits a con- 
sideration of the religious needs of man; and to show the superiority 
of Christian doctrines over any rival religious theories. Having 
established the normal and legitimate character of the aspirations 
which lead man to try to penetrate behind the surface of events for 
communion with the Power which orders and controls the universe, 
apologetics has simply to show that the Christian answer to this yearn- 
ing of man both conforms to the requirements of scientific honesty 
and most successfully promotes the highest type of human life. 
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The personal religious life of Jesus has not always received the 
consideration it deserves. Attention has been centered on other 
things. His miracle-working career, the theological implications 
of his teaching, metaphysical speculation about his unique person- 
ality, these things have too often been made the chief items of interest 
while his significance as a religious individual has been overlooked. 
Believers have been wont to look upon him so exclusively as the object 
of their own religious reverence, and consequently have sometimes 
removed him so far from the normal relations of a historical person, 
that they have been in danger of missing the inspiration to be derived 
from spiritual sympathy with him in his own deep religious experience. 

This tendency dominated Christian thinking at an early date. 
In the earliest extant Christian literature, the epistles of Paul, refer- 
ence to the earthly life and experiences of Jesus is conspicuously 
scanty. ‘True, Paul had not been a personal disciple, but his oppor- 
tunities for obtaining full information on the subject were abundant. 
Incidentally, too, he shows a closer acquaintance with certain phases 
of the early history than might at first sight be supposed; neverthe- 
less interest in the heaven-exalted Messiah is paramount. As Paul 
saw it, it was primarily important to interpret Jesus’ life as one of 
the last acts in a divine drama which was being worked out on the 
stage of human history within the narrow limits of the ancients’ 
world-view. Paul’s own belief in Jesus’ resurrection, and the testi- 
mony of others who entertained a similar belief, seemed a sufficient 
guarantee of the correctness of this interpretation.‘ Under these 
circumstances the thought of Jesus as a religious personage was a 
wholly unnatural, if not indeed an impossible, conception. 

While Paul did not go back of his resurrection faith for his proof 

tI Cor. 15:18. 
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of Jesus’ messiahship, and so for the substantiation of his gospel, 
there were other Christian missionaries who did. The narrative of 
Mark is the earliest known literary example of this change of method. 
The same general type of interpretation, which places the formal and 
external elements in the foreground, is preserved, but additional 
evidence for the new faith is drawn from the pre-resurrection period. 
Paul was content to note that Jesus had been declared to be the Son 
of God through his resurrection;? Mark is able to recall incidents in 
Jesus’ life anticipating both the resurrection glory and the divine 
authentication of the Son. For example, at baptism a voice from 
above reveals to Jesus his divine sonship, and a similar declaration 
for the disciples’ benefit is made at the time of the transfiguration, 
where certain favored followers are given a foretaste of the glory of 
Jesus’ approaching resurrection. Mark however clearly intimates 
that the disciples did not appreciate the significance of this incident 
until they interpreted it in the light of their later faith.+ 

Paul attached considerable importance to the working of “ powers”’ 
in the early church, seeing in it the Spirit’s witness to Jesus’ present 
supremacy.’ Mark is able to recount a whole series of events in 
Jesus’ own activity which bear similar testimony to his supremacy. 
To be sure, Mark admits that the miraculous deeds of Jesus had not 
at the time produced any general belief in his messiahship; yet 
this failure was not due to the inadequacy of the attestation but 
to other causes such as the people’s marvelous lack of faith,° Jesus’ 
refusal to permit the demons to make him known,’ or God’s deliber- 
ate blinding of men that they might surely see and yet not perceive.® 
Moreover, failure to recognize the presence of the Holy Spirit with 
Jesus in his capacity of miracle-worker is presented by Mark as the 
unpardonable sin,® while Paul merely calls attention to the certainty 
of the divine spiritual presence with the believer who recognizes 
Jesus’ lordship.*° 


2 Rom. 1:4; cf. Acts 2:36. 

3 Mark 1:11. 4 Mark 9: 2-10. 

5 Gal. 3:2-5; I Cor. 12:9 f., 28 f.; II Cor. 12:12; Rom. 15:19. 
6 Mark 6:6. 

7 Mark 1:34; etc. 9 Mark 3:29 f. 

8 Mark. 4:12; 6:52; 8:17 ff. 10 T Cor. 12:3. 
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The Spirit’s activity was fundamental to the primitive Christian’s 
new life. It is so represented by Paul as well as by the writer of 
Acts.** Some such manifestation of the divine activity seems to 
have been regarded as a necessary mark of the genuineness of one’s 
membership in the messianic community. This special experience 
probably came to the new convert about the time of his baptism.'? 
While Paul spoke especially of the believer’s condition, Mark shows 
how a similar relationship existed between the Spirit and the Messiah 
himself. It stamped divine approval upon him at the beginning of 
his ministry, just as it attested the genuineness of one’s claim to mem- 
bership in the messianic community.*s 

In respect to faith in Jesus’ messianic power, Paul had demanded 
only that the members of the apostolic church should acknowledge 
Jesus as Lord and believe that God raised him from the dead." 
Mark is inclined to carry even these primal items of early theology 
back to the period of Jesus’ activity. When the disciples are fear- 
ful in the storm they are rebuked for lack of faith.*5 Jesus’ healing 
ministrations are often conditioned by the measure of the applicants’ 
faith,’® and only a miraculous hardening of the heart can excuse the 
disciples for their dulness of belief when Jesus’ power is so remarkably 
displayed as in the miracles of feeding,’? where the giving of thanks 
and the breaking of bread anticipated a privilege enjoyed by the 
apostolic church in its observance of the Lord’s Supper.*® Even the 
fundamental tenet of apostolic theology, belief in Jesus’ resurrection, 
is open to his followers prior to his death, but their dulness of under- 
standing prevents them from attaining this height of faith.'® And 
the return of Jesus as judge in messianic glory, accepted by Paul as 
a corollary of the resurrection faith, is shown in Mark to be a matter 

11 E.g., I Cor. 12:4-11; Acts 2:38. 

12 Gal. 3:2; cf. Acts 2:38; 10:47. 

13 The gift of the Spirit in connection with baptism seems to have been emphasized 
by the Christians in contrast with the lack of any such phenomenon in the case of 


those who knew only the baptism of John the Baptist, or were perpetuating his move- 
ment in opposition to that of Jesus (Acts 19:1-6). 

14 Rom. 10:8 f. 15 Mark 4:40. 

16 Mark 2:5; 5:34, 36; 6:6; 7:29; 9:19, 23; 10:52. 

17 Mark 6:52; 8:17-21. 

18 Mark 6:41; 8:6. 19 Mark 9:10, 32. 
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of definite instruction on Jesus’ part to help his disciples to believe.° 
Here the element of immediateness may not be so vivid as in the earlier 
thought of Paul—a natural consequence of Mark’s later date, but 
the element of certainty remains in full force. Thus “faith” in 
Jesus was required during his lifetime. 

Paul and Mark represent a type of interpretation designed to 
reach those outside the circle in which Jesus had moved. In Paul’s 
case this is self-evident, and Mark’s gospel is clearly intended for 
gentile readers. All nations are brought within the legitimate range 
of the gospel,?* and Semitic expressions are carefully explained.*? 
In the controversy about clean and unclean meats Jesus is placed 
on Paul’s side, though it is admitted that the disciples themselves 
were dull in comprehending this teaching, just as the Palestinian 
Christians of Paul’s day failed to understand it. The writer’s gentile 
interest also seems to have determined the form of the narrative. 
In the experience of the gentile convert baptism marked the beginning 
of vital interest in the new religion, as it marks for the second gospel the 
first significant incident in Jesus’ career. On the other hand, in 
Jewish circles, where believers were not so conscious of any break with 
their past life but felt that they were carrying their old religion on 
to its proper fulfilment, earlier events in Jesus’ career were given 
some prominence. Mark also has little to say of Jesus’ teaching 
as a rule of life—his readers had no hereditary interest in the law of 
Moses so Jesus is not presented to them as a lawgiver. Of course his 
authority is superior to that of Moses*4 as all gentiles must believe, 
having been taught freedom from the bondage of the law. 

Another form of tradition, suited to the needs of those believers 
who interpreted Jesus to his Jewish kinsmen, probably took shape 
at an early date. No pure example of this has been preserved, but 
its general character is fairly clear from certain features in the two 
great composite gospels, Matthew and Luke. Each of these evangel- 
ists aimed at comprehensiveness in his composition, hence these 
writings have become the repository of both gentile and Palestinian 

20 Mark, chap. 13; also 8:38; 9:1; 14:62. 

at E.g., Mark 13:10. 

22 Mark 3:17; 5:41; 7:2 ff., 34; 10:46; 12:42; 15:42. 

23 Mark 7: 1-23. 24 E.g., Mark 2:27 f.; 7:19b; 10:3-9. 
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types of tradition, from earlier as well as from later times. The 
Palestinian elements in the tradition make it clear that also in this 
branch of the church stress fell upon Jesus’ official significance. 
His messiahship was proved by (1) his teaching and by (2) his ful- 
filment of Old Testament prophecy—appropriate arguments for a 
Jewish setting. He also worked miracles but he is less distinctive in 
this réle. His ability in this respect is not essentially different from 
that of other righteous men in Israel.?5 As a new lawgiver, a second 
Moses,”° he was especially significant. ‘The Jewish Christians could 
not feel that the new faith, when logically interpreted, implied the 
abrogation of the law; and they regarded as least in the kingdom of 
heaven all who, like Paul, taught men to discard certain Mosaic injunc- 
tions.?7. Jesus was the messianic lawgiver who, by way of fulfilling 
rather than abrogating the law, placed his word above that which 
they of old had spoken.*® He was also the one toward whom all 
messianic predictions had been directed.?® He met the expectations 
of both the older prophets and the later apocalyptic seers. Belief 
in his speedy return to claim his own and pronounce judgment on his 
opponents was shared alike by gentile and Jewish Christians, but 
in the case of the latter, with their narrower range of vision, the return 
may have seemed nearer at hand,’° the gentiles were not included 
in the future outlook,3* and the condemnation of the Jews who dis- 
believed was made more emphatic.3? 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel is also primarily interested to 


25 Matt. 12:27 =Luke 11:19; cf. Luke 10:18-20. 

26 Matt. 5:17 ff., cf. Acts 3:22; 7:37. 

27 Matt. 5:18 f. 28 Matt. 5: 21-48. 

29 Matt. 1:22; 2:15, etc.; Luke 4:21. 

3° Matt. 10:23. 

3t Matt. 10:5 f., 23; 19:28. Such passages in Matthew are often put side by 
side with universal ideas, e.g., 10:18); 20:1-16. 

32 E.g., Matt. 12:38-45. It is very true that judgment on unbelieving Jews 
became a favorite doctrine in many gentile circles. The first Gospel is written from this 
point of view; while Luke is primarily interested in the reception of the gentiles, and 
only secondarily in the casting-out of Jews. With Paul approval at the day of judg- 
ment is not a matter of favoritism for either Jew or gentile, but a question of spiritual 
attainment through faith (Gal. 5:19-24: cf. Mark 7:20-23); nor can Paul reconcile 
himself to the thought that his Jewish kinsmen will ultimately be cast out (Rom. 
11:23 f.). 
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establish faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Son of God.33 Jesus is 
both the mighty wonder-worker and the divine teacher, determining 
the destiny of men according to their acceptance or rejection of his 
claims. Nobody is left without excuse—openly and everywhere 
Jesus works the works of God and teaches the truth which he has 
received directly from God. As his career progresses men fall into 
two classes: those who gradually and yet falteringly attain to faith, 
and those who persistently disbelieve. The former are the disciples, 
some of the common people, and a few Greeks; among the latter is 
the great mass of the Jewish people, especially the leaders in religion. 
Chaps. 1-12 give an account of this sifting process and make the 
resurrection of Lazarus the last great “sign.” The remainder of 
the gospel deals chiefly with the training of the disciples and their 
introduction into the fulness of resurrection faith. 

Belief in a risen Jesus is the uppermost interest of all these early 
Christian writings, and the story of his life is told in defense of this 
faith. For each evangelist his resurrection is the climax of the gospel. 
There was a perpetual interest among Christians to show that he 
displayed in his lifetime qualities befitting a person who was to become 
the heaven-exalted Lord they now believed him to be. Naturally, 
it was only by degrees that a satisfactory type of interpretation along 
this line was reached. Paul—and perhaps the same thing is true 
of the earliest believers in general’‘—usually represented that God 
raised Jesus. Mark speaks of the event in the active voice: Jesus 
will rise; yet Mark makes it clear that the disciples had not compre- 
hended the meaning of Jesus’ teaching on this subject.35 Even in 
the synoptic gospels there are intimations that Jesus had ability to 
raise others from the dead, as in the case of Jairus’ daughter and the 
widow’s son, but there is no publicity attached to such incidents so 
the disciples are not severely condemned for lack of faith. But if 
Jesus had this power why had he not demonstrated it more openly 
in order to prepare men to believe in his own resurrection? This 
question was easily raised, and various answers were attempted. 
In some quarters the question was declared to be improper; it was 
an evil generation which sought a sign and no sign would be given.*° 

33 John 20:31. 35 Mark 8: 30-32; 9:9 f.; 30-32. 

34 Cf. Acts 2:32, 36. 36 Mark 8:12. 
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Other interpreters understood Jesus to have said something about 
the sufficiency of the sign of Jonah, but some thought he had reference 
to the character of his teaching—the sign of a great call to repent- 
ance,37 while others took it as a veiled reference to his own burial and 
resurrection.3* Another phase of tradition distinctly declared that a 
“resurrection” sign would be of no avail: if the Jews would not 
believe Moses and the prophets—and Jesus had been preached to 
his own countrymen as the second lawgiver and the fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy—they would not believe even a messenger 
from the dead.3® In the Fourth Gospel even this excuse is no 
longer possible: Lazarus does return and they only disbelieve the 
more.*° 

In all this early literature stress falls on the religion of believers 
and not on the personal religion of Jesus. He was presented as a 
supreme object of faith. But that this indicates the full significance 
of his relation to the first Christians, or that it touches the most funda- 
mental item in the relationship, is less certain. Behind all the inter- 
pretative apologetic of the disciples lay their personal experience with 
Jesus. ‘The impress his life left upon them was such that they found 
no inconsistency in ascribing to him the most exalted ideas possible 
to the theological thinking of the age. Nor was it his official dignity 
that chiefly impressed them during his earthly life. Even according 
to the tradition now extant, they did not recognize his messiahship 
until near the close of his ministry, they failed utterly to comprehend 
his reference to his death and resurrection, they forsook him at his 
trial, and disbanded after his death. During his lifetime they may have 
hoped he would declare himself to be Israel’s deliverer, and some bolder 
individuals such as Peter may have openly expressed the conviction 
that he would, but such thoughts seem to have had no very definite 
content, nor were they altogether extraordinary. Other leaders had 
inspired similar hopes in their followers. Moreover, for Jesus’ 
disciples the coming of the kingdom was a thing of the future, con- 
ditioned upon some further demonstration of God’s favor for Jesus. 
Once convinced that the divine favor was removed—and Jesus’ 
death was at first taken to mean this—their messianic faith vanished. 

37 Luke 11: 29-32. 39 Luke 16:31. 

38 Matt. 12:39 f. 4° John 11: 47-53. 
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The message they heard from the cross was not one of victory but 
one of defeat: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

The memory of personal association with Jesus could not be so 
easily dismissed. As their faith in his official significance during 
his lifetime was only secondary to their response to his message about 
God and their consciousness that he touched many a sensitive chord 
in their own religious lives, so after his death they probably suffered 
more keenly the loss of daily fellowship with him than the abandon- 
ment of their faltering messianic faith. The impress his personality 
left upon them contained an element of vitality, interpreted by them 
in terms of resurrection faith, which was more enduring than all their 
former messianic expectations, and in turn became the basis of a 
new messianic hope. Thus the secret of Jesus’ influence on the 
disciples must be found in the content of his own religious life during 
the period of his association with them. Ultimately it was his power 
as a religious individual that made possible the early faith: the per- 
sonal religion of Jesus is the foundation of the disciples’ religion about 
Jesus. 

Though their new life was closely bound up with certain ecstatic 
experiences, in the common daily walk of the early believers the earthly 
Jesus came to life again in their memory. They ate together in 
loving recollection of their former fellowship with him, they recounted 
his deeds of kindness, and they felt a new power in the words he had 
spoken. While doubtless they interpreted all these things in the light 
of their new faith in the heavenly Messiah, they also preserved much 
that reflected the personal side of Jesus’ life. Hence when moderns 
use the gospel records to recover information about Jesus, a dis- 
tinction must be made between those phases of tradition which are 
more formal and those which appear to be, in the main, uninfluenced 
by special doctrinal interests. We shall expect to find the actual 
religion of Jesus represented most truly by the words and deeds that 
are reported in connection with the scenes of his ordinary daily living. 
The results of modern literary criticism enable one to fix upon cer- 
tain early source elements in gospel tradition, but this does not 
finally determine the traditions’ freedom from subjective elements. 
Even the earliest document was an apostolic product and so likely 
to embody some of the special tendencies of early theologizing. 
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Ultimately one must resort to the historical test, that is, the elimina- 
tion of everything which clearly was, or was likely to have been, 
created in the interests of early interpretation. 

It is necessary, too, to remember that Jesus’ personal religion is 
concrete, in contrast with formal and abstract theories about his 
person. He stood in definite relations. He was connected with a 
past which played its part in the process of his development, he was 
surrounded by definite historical circumstances, and he had his 
own personal inclinations, his own emotional characteristics, his 
own intellectual life and his own spiritual experiences. 

A variety of elements necessarily enters into the religious life of 
any individual. For convenience, in attempting to discover the 
actual content of Jesus’ religion one may seek: (1) those items that 
belong primarily to his experience, (2) his interpretation of experience, 
and (3) his way of relating religion to life. The first will deal with 
the source elements in his religion, the second with the doctrinal 
content of his faith, and the third with the ethical and social aspects 
of his thought. 

The sources of Jesus’ religion must have been manifold. He 
inherited richly from the past. For centuries the Jews had incul- 
cated in their children reverence for God and loyalty to his cause, 
and from this atmosphere Jesus had doubtless absorbed many things 
that were determinative for his career. His contact with the pro- 
fessional religionists of his time may not have been intimate, but he 
probably suffered no great disadvantage on this account. The 
cultivation of the pious life through the consciousness of God’s 
nearness to his people was quite as possible in remote Nazareth as in 
the Holy City; indeed those who were free from the constant demands 
of external ceremony were, on that very account, more likely to pre- 
serve a deeper spiritual vitality. Heart purity, pious conduct, sin- 
cere motives, and humility before God were less stimulated by attend- 
ance upon the temple services than by the study of the great religious 
teachers of the past; for instance, the words of Micah: “Wherewith 
shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself before the high God ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year 
old? Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
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gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?” 

The Jewish Scriptures in general must have exerted a strong 
influence upon Jesus. In the course of his teaching he shows much 
familiarity with this literature. He frequently quotes it, sometimes in 
criticism but oftener with approval, and he gives ample evidence of 
having absorbed its spirit. As would be expected from his early train- 
ing, his sympathy with the prophets was especially close. His career 
seemed in many respects a repetition of theirs, his preaching resembled 
theirs in that he stood for the moral issues in contrast with ceremonial- 
ism, and he anticipated for himself a fate like theirs in the sacred city 
which had stoned the prophets.4* He also drew from the lawgivers 
and the sages. The law which required love for God with all one’s 
heart and the love of neighbor as oneself was accepted by Jesus as 
fundamental. Likewise the sage’s emphasis upon practical precepts 
and individual right living found a large place in his teaching, but 
behind all these lay the prophet’s consciousness of an immediate rela- 
tionship between man and God. 

A more specific factor in influencing Jesus, and one more directly 
connected with his appearance as a public teacher, was his contact 
with John the Baptist. Just what his experience was in this connec- 
tion began to trouble interpreters at an early date. That he came 
to John’s baptism of repentance might seem incompatible with his 
consciousness of purity, and indeed his baptism furnished a distinct 
doctrinal difficulty when his sinlessness became an item of dogma. 
Various suggestions were made to obviate the difficulty. The uncan- 
onical Gospel according to the Hebrews explains the event as follows: 
“Behold the Lord’s mother and brothers said to him, John the Bap- 
tist is baptizing for remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him. But he said to them, What sin have I done that I should go 
and be baptized by him; unless perhaps what I have now said is 
ignorance?” This has sometimes been treated as a genuine saying, 
but it probably is a later development of tradition. It attaches 4 


41 Matt. 23:37. Jesus’ anticipation of stoning at the hands of the mob points 
to the genuineness of the passage. 
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sacramental significance to baptism, making the ordinance efficacious 
for a sin of ignorance; and the whole story seems to have arisen by 
projecting into Jesus’ pre-public career the same misunderstanding 
of his true character which, according to Mark, his relatives shared 
during his ministry. The Gospel of Matthew offers another explana- 
tion. John’s objection is overruled by the words: “Suffer it now, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” When baptism 
became a recognized church ordinance Jesus’ action seemed best 
explained as an example for his followers. For the Fourth Evangelist 
the baptism of Jesus and the descent of the Spirit were chiefly for 
the benefit of John. Thus he was enabled to recognize the Messiah 
and to point him out to his own followers. 

No one of these explanations is sufficiently well attested to justify 
its use in determining the experience of Jesus. At the time there 
was no occasion for any explanatory comments; the procedure was a 
perfectly natural one on Jesus’ part. John indeed preached repent- 
ance and coming judgment, but he also put stress upon the positive 
qualities of a holy life—“bring forth fruit worthy of repentance.’’4? 
Personal purity of life was a prerequisite for membership in John’s 
community, just the type of life after which the pious people of the 
land were daily striving. Others must repent and forsake their 
sins, but it would be unsafe to suppose that only persons of this class 
came to be baptized—as absurd as to conclude that everyone in 
modern times who joins a movement for social betterment must 
previously have been a social outcast. All that may be inferred from 
Jesus’ action in coming to John’s baptism is that it marked a decisive 
step in his active life. It was the response of his own pious life 
to the religious ideals for which John stood. 

As a result of this action Jesus’ religious experience would naturally 
be quickened and deepened. According to early tradition he received 
at this time an official declaration of his messiahship; but the bap- 
tismal incident is told so briefly, and in a form that lies so close to 

42 Josephus says of John’s baptism: “It signified the purification of the body, 
supposing that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness (Ant. 
xviii, 5. 2.) According to Matt. 21:32 Jesus said: “John came unto you in the way 
of righteousness.” This is often called a characteristic addition of the First Evan- 


gelist; but it agrees with Mark’s account of John, the righteous and holy man whom 
Herod feared. 
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the peculiar interests of the early theologians, that it does not clearly 
reveal the actual content of Jesus’ experience. This picturesque 
description—the rending of heaven, the descending dove, and the 
audible utterance of God—shows the primitive Christians’ fondness 
for vivid imagery, while the prominence given to the ecstatic element 
in their own lives easily led them to interpret Jesus’ experience in terms 
of ecstasy. It is a question whether the primal item in his experience 
at this time was not his sense of new consecration to God as a spiritual 
father rather than a recognition of God’s choice of him as a messi- 
anic son. The account of his temptation which tradition has placed 
in close connection with his baptism may have been framed to furnish 
scriptural authentication for Jesus’ failure to display at once messianic 
prerogatives, yet it testifies to the fact that he did not, as the early 
Christians well knew, at the beginning of his ministry present himself 
as Messiah—at least not as the type of Messiah currently expected. 
And if he entertained the idea at all, he possessed some deeper experi- 
ence which impelled him to reinterpret this as well as other ideas of 
the time. The messianic thought did not master him; he was its 
conqueror not its victim, and he attained this position by placing 
more stress upon his choice of God than upon God’s choice of him.*3 
His first interest was not to claim the favors due one who deemed 
43 Evidence that Jesus’ consciousness of sonship was primarily a spiritual experi- 
ence, based upon his own choice of God as Father, may still be seen in Luke’s account 
of the baptism. In Luke 3:21 both the baptism of the people and that of Jesus are 
mentioned as simple events (expressed by aorists) falling in the same general period 
of past time, while Jesus’ special experience comes to him during a season of prayer 
following his baptism (see Biblical World, XXXI, 4, 300-302). These have usually 
been considered as secondary traits in Luke, but the opinion is open to doubt. 
The non-Markan source, conveniently termed Q, probably mentioned the baptism 
(so Wellhausen, Einl., p. 74 and Harnack, Spriiche und Reden Jesu, pp. 136, 218 f.), 
and the variant reading in Luke 3:22, “‘Thou art my son, today have I begotten 
thee,” seems originally to have been taken from Q by the Third Evangelist himself. 
Q also may have supplied the note about Jesus’ prayer. This source remembered 
that he continued to address the “Father” in prayer (Matt. 11:25; Luke 10:21), 
and taught his followers to do the same (Matt. 6:9 ff.; 5:45; Luke 11:2-4; 6:28). 
According to this branch of tradition which being Palestinian in origin attached less 
initial significance to baptism, at the very beginning of Jesus’ public career he showed 
the same devotional attitude that characterized his ministry to the end. After his 
baptism he sought with renewed determination to know the Father’s will, and in 
answer to his cry “(my) Father,” there came the response “(my) Son.” Thus his 
renewed choice of God as Father was fundamental to his new sense of sonship, and 
the relation was primarily ethical and spiritual rather than external and official. 
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himself to be God’s son—even a messianic son—but to maintain 
that course of life which one should pursue who had made absolute 
choice of God. It was Jesus’ never ceasing care to learn and to do 
the divine will, and his unfaltering and permanent choice of the 
Father is the basis of his unique consciousness of sonship. Not only 
did he thus attain and maintain his own filial relations with the di- 
vine, but he advised others to follow a similar course in order to 
become sons of God. 

The problem of Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness is too com- 
plicated for extended treatment here, as it would unduly prolong 
discussion and might divert attention from the immediate subject, 
his personal religious life. Whatever his thought may have been 
about his official significance, it does not seem to exert any large 
influence upon his daily experience; and this fact appears even in 
those narratives which give prominence to his official character on 
special occasions. Thus when he calls disciples he does not offer 
them the glories of a messianic kingdom but an opportunity to become 
“fishers of men”; and later when they question about relative posi- 
tions in the kingdom he sets before them the ideal of humble service. 
In his controversy with opponents it is not by virtue of his own dignity 
but through his deeper spiritual insight that he justifies his contentions; 
as when he refuses to be bound by current notions about the sabbath, 
or condemns the “corban,” on humanitarian grounds. Again, in 
the conduct of personal life it is his vital spiritual fellowship with 
the Father, rather than the thought of official authentication, from 
which he draws his real help. When weary he retires alone for 
prayer, and at the last great crisis while in the garden of Gethsemane 
he ultimately finds assurance not in a renewed conviction of his 
messiahship but in the consciousness of having submitted himself 
unreservedly to the Father’s will. In all this it is his sense of God’s 
nearness and his determination to choose divine guidance which 
stands out most distinctly. The fundamental item in all Jesus’ 
religious experience appears to be his abiding consciousness of fellow- 
ship with the Father. 

One of the first problems of interpretation to engage Jesus’ atten- 
tion must have been that of determining the character of his mission. 
This question confronted him as soon as he decided to take up public 
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work. All Israel was looking for salvation and any teacher seeking 
a public hearing must be prepared to pronounce upon that subject. 
God was the yltimate ground of all hope, but various ways were 
being advocated as the best means of inducing him to act in men’s 
behalf. Some held that the strict observance of ordinances was the 
only way to win the divine favor, but this was emphatically rejected 
by Jesus and among its advocates he found his severest opponents. 
The Zealots proposed another method. They would resort to the 
sword, trusting that God would interfere in their behalf; but Jesus 
refused to sanction political revolt and admitted the propriety of 
paying tribute to Caesar. Still others placed chief stress upon a 
righteous life as a means of securing the divine favor. This view 
was supported by much that the older prophets had taught, as well 
as by the writings of the earlier and later sages. Two centuries before 
Jesus the son of Joseph began his work, Jesus the son of Sirach had 
said: 


Ye that fear the Lord, put your trust in him, 
And your reward shall not fail. 


The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him. 
A mighty protection, and a strong stay. 


The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly, 
Neither is he pacified for sins by the multitude of sacrifices. 


To depart from wickedness is a thing pleasing to the Lord; 
And to depart from unrighteousness is a propitiation. 
Have mercy upon us, O Lord the God of all, and behold; 
And send forth thy fear upon all the nations; 

Lift up thy hand against the strange nations; 

And let them see thy mighty power.*4 


About a century later a similar assurance that God will ultimately 
vindicate the righteous appears in the Wisdom of Solomon: 


The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
And no torment shall touch them. 
For even if in the sight of men they be punished, 
Their hope is full of immortality.*s 
44 Eccles. 2:8; 34:16, 19; 35:3; 36:1-3. 45 Wisdom Sol. 3:1, 4 
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Again, the wicked, speaking of the righteous man, says, 
He professeth to have knowledge of God, 
And nameth himself servant of the Lord. 


The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy; 

And he vaunteth that God is his Father. 

Let us see if his words be true, 

And let us try what shall befall in the ending of his life. 

For if the righteous man is God’s son, he will uphold him, 
And he will deliver him out of the hand of his adversaries.*® 

To some extent Jesus shared these views. He demanded a life 
of righteousness for the individual, he did not identify trial and suffer- 
ing with defeat, he taught that God freely forgave the sins of the 
repentant, that he sustained men in affliction, that he cared for the 
lowly, that he gave assurance of immortality, that he revealed him- 
self to the righteous, that the righteous man had God for a father and 
was God’s son. But in one important respect Jesus deviates from all 
these teachings: he does not make the hope of favoritism from the 
divine the principal aim of righteous living. The highest privileges 
of sonship are not to be identified with temporal blessings, but lie 
in the opportunity to live the Godlike life in which love, mercy, and 
self-giving service are dominant to the end. 

When Jesus determined that the preaching of this truth was to 
be his chief mission, he went quite beyond the religious outlook of 
his contemporaries. Here he shows his method of interpreting the 
current messianic hope. As that doctrine was popularly held, it 
rested mainly upon the idea of favoritism. ‘This was read into the 
early history, as seen in Moses’ words to Pharaoh: “Thus saith 
Jehovah, Israel is my son, my first-born; and I have said unto thee, 
Let my son go: behold I will slay thy son, thy first-born.” Here 
is God’s favoritism for his chosen people expressing itself in vengeance 
on their enemies. Even in Jesus’ day this was the essential content 
of Jewish messianic thought, but it-was so at variance with Jesus’ 
fundamental thought that he can hardly have avoided criticizing 
it along with other ideas that were lacking in ethical efficiency. 
Moreover, the prophets had criticized it and John had partially 
condemned it when he warned the Jews not to trust in Abrahamic 

46 Wisdom Sol. 2:13, 166-18. 
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descent for future safety. Jesus went still farther in his criticism. 
Like John, he did appeal to men to live a righteous life, not however 
with the ultimate motive of winning God’s favor in the day of judg- 
ment but in order to attain genuine sonship in the present. This 
was the way of true salvation, the present realization of the messianic 
hope, and as the minister of this truth Jesus may indeed have deemed 
himself the Messiah. On one occasion John is reported to have 
sent messengers asking Jesus if he is this final minister of salvation. 
In substance he replies affirmatively, but the proof of his claim was not 
to be looked for in the establishment of a miraculous judgment of 
sifting and purging as John had preached. Rather his Godlike 
life of service for mankind was his testimonial. Of course he does 
not deny the reality of divine favor, and in fact he makes it displace 
the narrower conception of the divine favoritism: God’s blessings 
abound toward all men, the wealth of his love is unlimited, he desires 
all to share in his goodness by making absolute choice of him. 

Jesus’ doctrine of salvation is determined by this thought of 
God’s activity among men. He is regnant here and now. The 
nature of his rule is fatherly, he discards all narrow favoritism, 
he gives himself unreservedly to the interests of humanity, and the 
ideal for humanity is the realization, on its part, of the Godlike life. 
Jesus prescribes no other doctrinal programme for the attainment 
of salvation: become sons of God in childlike, trustful fellowship, 
and under the inspiration of this fellowship live the life of unselfish 
service. It is the urgent desire of God that all men should enter into 
the full realization of this new life, he is ever encouraging them to 
do so, and Jesus’ work is all directed toward this end. But it is for 
man to say whether or not he will enter into this new relation. There 
is no barrier between him and God save that which his own will has | 
erected. 

This is the soteriology of Jesus, and its simplicity has almost 
been its undoing. It lacks the Pauline dialectic, it is free from the 
theological intricacies of later times. It attaches no vital importance 
to any form of organization, and it presupposes no theory of infallible 
mediators whether in the form of books or persons. It centers atten- 
tion on two things: on the one hand is God, immediate, loving, 
inviting; on the other is man with a free spirit holding his destiny 
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in his own hand. Will he commit his way unto God, and walking 
in harmony with the divine spirit realize the highest ends of life ? 
Or will he refuse, living for self and the world, and so suffer the 
unspeakable calamity of shutting God out of his life ? 

But how shall men get rid of the debt which past sins have laid 
upon them? Must they not by some means placate an angry God 
whose mandates have been disobeyed and whose dignity has been 
insulted by rebellious humanity? Jesus knew no such angry deity. 
His father would gladly receive every penitent who came; forgive- 
ness for the past was procured by the very desire to forsake it and 
to live the new life. The real problem was not how to escape the 
anger of God, but how to break the power of sin which hindered the 
attainment of the higher life; and Jesus had a remedy for this evil. 
His contemporaries talked of judgment from which only those would 
escape who had succeeded in getting rid of sin before God came, 
while Jesus preached that God is now present delivering men from 
their bondage. Personal alliance with the Father is the secret of 
escape from the present power of evil. Getting rid of sin, instead 
of being a prerequisite to the divine coming is an integral factor in 
its realization. Man’s receptivity for the divine rather than his per- 
fect attainment of holiness conditions the coming of God, and without 
his presence in life the hope of any worthy attainment is meager. 
Here is one of the most distinctive features of Jesus’ religious thinking: 
God’s presence means salvation, and Jesus, revealing this truth in his 
own career, is the great minister of salvation. 

In its more external features, the theological thinking of Jesus 
corresponded in general to the intellectual ideas of that age. The 
modern outlook upon the world and its history was then unknown, 
consequently it is vain to look for this in his teaching. He did sub- 
ject various ideas of the time to criticism and correction, yet not on 
scientific but on religious grounds. For example, men then talked 
of angels and demons in a realistic way and so did Jesus, but in 
contrast with Jewish transcendentalism, and the attendant develop- 
ment of angelology, he brought God back from the remote regions 
and made him walk again with men in true spiritual communion. 
This was no denial of angels’ existence, but they could no longer be 
thought to serve any important religious function. Also belief in 
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evil spirits was not denied, but their power was practically abolished 
by faith in the nearness and supremacy of God. Similarly other 
phases of Jesus’ teaching employed current thought and terminology, 
but their essential content was determined by the new vitality of his 
personal religion. His whole theological method was controlled by 
his own deep religious experience. 

Jesus’ religion had also important ethical and social aspects. The 
conditions of society and the point of view of that age differed so 
much from those of modern times that the real import of his teaching 
has not always been grasped. We cannot assume that he had 
definitely in mind all the problems of modern society, nor is it fair to 
give his words and deeds the interpretation which modern condi- 
tions might place upon them. Perhaps he would have taught and 
acted otherwise had he been placed in these modern surroundings. So 
far as his specific words are concerned, they should always be inter- 
preted in the first- and not in a twentieth-century setting; while 
for the purposes of modern application one must seek the general 
principles underlying his specific teaching. These are always fairly 
evident. 

Jesus lays down two controlling principles for the guidance of 
conduct: God is to be loved with full devotion of heart, soul, and mind, 
and one’s neighbor is to be loved as oneself. Each principle carries 
with it many practical implications. The first means nothing less 
than a determination to make God’s conduct an absolute standard 
for life, the rule of the divine is the ideal of human action, sons are 
to live as the Father lives and to be perfect as he is perfect. There- 
fore genuine sincerity of motive must characterize all life; so men are 
exhorted to maintain secrecy in almsgiving in order to guard against 
pride and hypocrisy, to preserve the genuineness of their devotions 
by praying to be heard of God and not of men, and, if they choose to 
fast, to make it a season of secret personal discipline. In the life 
of the true son no place is to be allowed that type of selfishness which 
seeks such credit from men as a disfigured countenance, a wordy 
prayer, or a public demonstration of generosity might prompt. 
Jesus seeks to inspire all the motives of life with these fundamentally 
unselfish qualities. 

The character of all action is determined by the ideal relationship 
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between the Father and his sons. They will put his cause first, 
seeking his kingdom and his righteousness at the cost of all lower 
ideals; they will be optimistic yet trustfully submissive to the divine 
will, and they will live the same sort of self-giving life as does he. 
If he loves all men so must they; if he abhors favoritism they must 
do likewise; if his interest is to seek and save the lost this must also 
be theirs; if self-seeking is eliminated from his attitude they must 
strive to abandon all selfish thoughts; if it is characteristic of him to 
forgive and forbear they must practice forgiveness and forbearance, 
in short their entire conduct toward their fellows will be modeled 
after the perfect standard set by the Father. These were the con- 
trolling principles in Jesus’ own life. He cast in his lot with the poor 
and lowly, he despised not the needs of publicans and sinners, he 
freely gave himself for the sake of others, and when he was smitten he 
smote not in return but forbore and forgave because he believed this 
also to be the Father’s will. 

Such, in outline, is the personal religion of Jesus. His serene 
faith withstood all the storms that beat against it because it was 
founded upon the consciousness of vital communion with God. His 


whole theological thinking was dominated by this personal experience 
of a divine father whose presence in the world meant a full salvation 
and whose contact with men inspired them to live the life of ideal 
social service. 


The secret of Jesus’ supremacy is his own loyalty to this ideal of a 
life of unhindered fellowship with God. The maintenance of har- 
monious relations with the divine, and the emulation of the Godlike 
life in one’s own life, is still a great religious ideal. Moderns may 
wish to phrase it in more secular language and call it the establish- 
ment of right relations with the universe, or it may be stated in the 
warmer, richer phraseology of Jesus and called the demand for the 
realization of spiritual sonship to God. But struggle as we may 
with terms the ideal remains, and not the least important feature in 
Jesus’ significance for modern men is the fact that his religious life 
reveals the secret of transforming the ideal into the real. 





THE TRANSCENDENCE OF GOD IN ITS RELATION TO 
FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY 


A. OOSTERHEERDT 
Chicago, Ill. 


Recent writers on religious metaphysics have laid extraordinary 
emphasis upon the immanence of God. In so far as this stress comes 
as a protest against the practical deism of the churches and the popu- 
lar atheism of the masses, it is eminently proper and just. While 
emphasizing, however, the immanence of God, there is great danger 
of slighting his transcendence, and of thus erecting an insidious pan- 
theism, which cannot fail to have a baneful effect upon a healthy 
freedom and the hope of immortality. To show that the freedom 
of man and his immortality depend upon the transcendence of God, 
and that the transcendence itself must be based upon faith, is the 
object of this paper. 

How thoroughgoing this emphasis upon the immanence of God 
has become may best be seen from some quotations. Thus R. J. 
Campbell in his remarkable book: The New Theology, says that 
“the starting-point of the new theology is a re-emphasis of the Chris- 
tian belief in the divine immanence in the universe and in mankind.”’' 
“The New Theology holds that we know nothing and can know 
nothing of the Infinite Cause whence all things proceed except as 
we read Him in His universe, and in our own souls. It is the imma- 
nent God with whom we have to do, and if this obvious fact is once 
firmly grasped it will simplify all our religious conceptions and give 
us a working faith.”* What he means by “God” is shown from 
the next quotation: “When I say God, I mean the mysterious Power 
which is finding expression in the universe, and which is present in 
every tiniest atom of the wondrous whole. I find that this Power 
is the one reality I cannot get away from, for, whatever else it may 
be, it is myself.”’ Campbell himself realizes how pantheistic this 


1 The New Theology, p. 4. 2 Ibid., p. 5. 3 Ibid., p. 18. 
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sounds, but he declaims against a pantheistic interpretation of his 
views, and says in one place that it is an obvious truth that the infinite 
being of God must transcend the infinite universe. This statement is, 
however, greatly qualified when we read that there is no dividing 
line except from our side, and that “God is my deeper self and yours 
too; he is the self of the universe and knows all about it.” Conse- 
quently, ‘with Tennyson you can call this doctrine the higher pan- 
theism, but it is the very antithesis of the pantheism which has played 
such a part in the history of thought.”4 It appears that Campbell 
objects against a deterministic pantheism, and that, while he grants 
the transcendence of God, he yet limits the knowledge of God to his 
immanence, and practically shuts us off from any but an immanent 
God. Our purpose is not to enter an extended criticism against 
Campbell, as the incongruities of his position obtrude themselves 
upon every intelligent reader; suffice it to say that his insistence upon 
immanence comes very near being as pantheistic as itcan be. Where 
there is no dividing line between God and us, except as it appears to 
us, and where I myself am a part of God, it hardly seems worth while 
to argue against fatalism, because if God has less knowledge of the 
universe than we have, and if he is incorporated in ourselves, he 
can scarcely be omniscient and omnipotent, unless indeed all our 
knowing and doing were an idle dream. Either we exist as inde- 
pendent beings or we do not; if the former, then God is distinct from 
us; if the latter, the distinction vanishes and the world is one vast 
illusion, in which God sports with his own mental fancies. It is 
noteworthy, in this connection, that no one can be a practical pan- 
theist, at least no fatalist, as even the Stoics found out. 

Another writer who strongly insists upon immanence, js Sir 
Oliver Lodge. His book, The Substance of Faith, which aims to be a 
scientific catechism, says in part: “We are a part of the universe, 
and the universe is a part of God. Even we also, therefore, have a 
divine nature and may truly be called sons and co-workers with God.”’s 
Of immanence he says: “The lavish beauty of wild Nature—of 
landscape, of sunset, of mountain, and of sea—are revelations of an 
indwelling Presence, rejoicing in its majestic order—mdvta mAnpn 

4 The New Theology, p. 35. 

5 Substance of Faith, p. 45. 
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Gedy.” “Tt is sometimes said that the operations of Nature are 
spontaneous and that is exactly what they are. That is the meaning 
of immanence: ‘spontaneous,’ used in this sense, does not mean 
random and purposeless and undetermined: it means actuated and 
controlled from within, by something indwelling and all-pervading 
and not absent anywhere.”’ ‘That the physical scientist should 
thus closely agree with the theologian is certainly remarkable, and it 
suggests how alluring the terms of pantheism are when describing 
immanence. There is, of course, an obvious truth in God’s presence 
in Nature, the divine immanence in the universe, but it is hardly 
adequately stated when the universe is described as part of God. 
However many traces of divinity we find in man and Nature, we find 
no evidences of deity in them; and this is the point. Immanence 
means that the universe is divine, and no more. It can call up moods 
of exaltation and of fellowship, but not of adoration and worship. 
The transcendence of God, which means that he is not to be con- 
founded with the universe, nor yet shares his incommunicable being 
with man, however much both world and man are related to him, alone 
can give the feeling of worship which the creature feels for its creator. 

It was Aristotle who first conceived in a scientific way of God as 
transcendent. His Pure Form is at once the Prime Mover, the 
Ground and End of change, much as Plato’s Idea of the Good, and 
at the same time perfect Being, resting itself, in which all possibility 
is actualized. In this conception Aristotle solved the problem of 
Greek philosophy: how to reconcile Being with Becoming, by posit- 
ing the form as the essence realizing itself in phenomena; but he 
also created another problem: the transcendence of God. By mak- 
ing the Deity the highest Form, his system of individual forms found 
indeed their impulse to realization through matter as potentiality, 
yet because he planted this Form apart by itself, unmoved, eternal, 
unchangeable, he raised a question of momentous import for all 
succeeding philosophy. However, as Windelband says: “Spiritual 
monotheism is the ripe fruit of Grecian science.” While with Aristotle 
God as Pure Form was transcendent, and yet as animating, first- 
moving power immanent, to the Stoics this distinction became 
obliterated in a pantheistic view of the world. 

6 Ibid., p. 79. 7 Ibid., p. 78. 
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The fundamental view of the Stoics is that the entire universe forms a single 
unitary, living, connected whole, and that all particular things are the determinate 
forms assumed by a divine primitive power which is in a state of eternal activity. 
Their doctrine is in its fundamental principles pantheism, and (in opposition to 
Aristotle) conscious pantheism. The immediate consequence of it, however, is 
the energetic effort to overcome the Platonic-Aristotelian dualism, and remove 
the opposition between sensuous and supersensuous, between natural necessity 
and reason acting according to ends, between Matter and Form.® 


The simple identification of immanence and transcendence, how- 
ever, does not, says Windelband, put their opposing characters out 
of the world. Accordingly, the neo-Platonic doctrine emphasizes 
the Stoic antipode—transcendence. Here the desire to separate 
God from the world led to conceive of him as devoid of qualities. 
Even spirit became a product of deity, which is itself completely 
ineffable, absolutely transcendent above the world. “This One, 
To éy, precedes all thought and Being; it is infinite, formless, and 
‘beyond’ the intellectual as well as the sensuous world, and therefore 
without consciousness and without activity.”® While Plotinus lost 
himself in abstract thought without any content, the Christian church 
held fast to the idea of God as spiritual personality. 


Hellenism sees in personality, in however purely spiritual a manner it may 
be conceived, a restriction and a characteristic of the finite, which it would keep 
at a distance from the Supreme Being, and admit only for the particular gods. 
Christianity, as a living religion, demands a personal relation of man to the ground 
of the world, conceived of as supreme personality, and it expresses this demand 
in the thought of the divine sonship of man.'° 


The Middle Ages added little to the knowledge of these twin 
problems: immanence and transcendence. In the philosophy of 
Averroés their distinction became purely verbal, and God as Pure 
Form and moving Force is regarded as Natura Naturans, while as 
matter and moved world he is Natura Naturata. The same concep- 
tions meet us from another motive. Realism, following neo-Platon- 
ism, saw the highest reality in the most universal concepts, and con- 
sequently the idea of God became joined with that of the greatest 
universality, hence ens realissimum. By its universality it embraced 


8 W. Windelband, History of Philosophy, p. 180. 
9 Ibid., p. 237. 1° Ibid. p. 238. 
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all particular things, and through its descending line of genera and 
species all things became its manifestations or phenomenal appear- 
ances. Real dependence was deduced from logical dependence, and 
as only the universal was held to be real, God as the highest Reality 
assumed all reality. Pantheism is the logical consequence of Realism. 

In modern times, especially, the Hegelian philosophy has set itself 
the task of understanding the relation between God and the world. 
God as Subjective Spirit externalizes himself into Nature, or Objec- 
tive Spirit, after which, having become self-conscious through human- 
ity, he returns unto himself as Absolute Spirit. This process pro- 
ceeds with all the rigor of dialectic logic, and presents the idea of de- 
velopment in its largest sense as a self-realization of the Deity. The 
System of Reason, however, was not destined to become the sole 
theogony. Schelling soon taught the metaphysics of the Irrational; 
the Ideas as counterpart of the Absolute find in their self-subsistence 
cause for falling away from God, with Nature as the result. Their 
apostasy is unnecessary, but their return to God is history. Still 
later Schelling believed in the unreason of the Divine Will being 
the cause of created things. This thought was more fully developed 
by Schopenhauer’s pessimism, in which the Divine Will, ever struggling 
to realize itself, is never satisfied with its objectifications, and hence 
creates a world of misery, from which no escape but through self- 
renunciation is possible. Hegel’s optimism ends in Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism, but both have the term “pantheism” writ large in their 
characters. 

While metaphysics thus often confused the transcendence and the 
immanence of God, theology maintained their distinction with more 
success, though frequently with infraction of logic and at the cost of 
their true relation. The deism of the eighteenth century exalted God’s 
transcendence so as to leave little room for his immanence, although, 
at times, their positions were quite reversed. Ordinary dogmatic 
theology still speaks of God’s transcendence and immanence as though 
nothing could be simpler, whereas, in fact, nothing is more difficult 
to comprehend. Creation out of nothing, and at a stated time, while 
verbally possible, is unthinkable and obscures the real issue. How 
then are we to think of these two terms, which elude us while we are 
speaking about them ? 
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For all practical purposes the question may resolve itself in this 
way: Granted an infinite creation, how can the distinction between 
God and World be maintained? How can space be infinite, i. e., 
endless, and God omnipresent, without conceiving this in a material- 
istic way? How can time be durationless, and God nevertheless 
above time? Even so, how can becoming be endless, yea, infinite, 
creation infinite and God, notwithstanding, Infinity itself? To say 
that becoming begins with time simply removes the problem, and is, 
moreover, based upon a wrong conception of both. For, in God we 
recognize the most perfect unchangeableness with the greatest activity, 
most perfect being with most restless becoming. Becoming and being, 
activity and rest, find in God their harmony. How this is possible, 
we do not know: we believe it to beso. But while we believe it, we are 
not able to disguise the fact that the idea of God has been composed 
of the most contradictory elements. In so far God is the coincidentia 
oppositorum. And now, while there may be a difference between 
eternity and an endless time, by us men such a difference cannot 
well be thought. A time that begins, and afterward ceases to be, as 
the Bible teaches, is only a part of time, because before the beginning 
and after the end there must be also something happening. Time is 
formally endless, and materially it cannot be conceived of otherwise. 
Becoming is just so much eternal as Being. 

We can only then maintain the distinction between God and 
creation when we conceive of this theistically. In this wise we can call 
creation divine, without identifying it with God. An infinite creation 
from the infinite God, this alone satisfies us. For science, although 
concerned with definite times, definite spaces, and definite quantities 
of power, brings us so immediately into the presence of an eternity 
of time, a limitless space, and an infinity of energy, that we cannot 
but believe in an infinite creation, timeless and spaceless. 

Science shows us that there can be no conceivable limits to space or time, 
and though finiteness of matter or of operation may be conceivable, there is 
manifest incongruity in assuming an infinite disproportion between unoccupied 
and occupied space, or between void time and time occupied with the occurrence 
of events of what sort soever. So that the teachings of science bring us into 
the presence of the unquestionable infinities of time and of space, and the pre- 


sumable infinities of matter and of operation—hence, therefore, into the presence 
of infinity of energy. But science teaches us nothing about these infinities, as 
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such. They remain none the less inconceivable, however clearly we may be 
taught to recognize their reality.** 

If this is true of the material infinities, how much more of the 
spiritual infinity! If we cannot form a conception of eternity, of 
endless space, and of infinite energy, how much the less of an almighty 
God, immanent in and yet transcendent above creation, infinite, 
eternal, omniscient, all-beneficent, perfect in every attribute! 

Inconceivable, doubtless, are these infinities of time and space, of matter, of 
motion, and of life. Inconceivable that the whole universe can for all time be 
the scene of the operation of infinite personal power, omnipresent, all-knowing. 
Utterly incomprehensible how Infinite Purpose can be associated with endless 
material evolution. But it is no new thought, no modern discovery, that we are 
thus utterly powerless to conceive or comprehend the idea of an Infinite Being, 
Almighty, All-knowing, Omnipresent, and Eternal, of whose inscrutable pur- 
pose the material universe is the unexplained manifestation. Science is in 
presence of the old, old mystery; the old, old questions are asked of her: ‘‘Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection? It is as high as heaven; what canst thoudo? deeper than hell; what 
canst thou know?” And science answers these questions, as they were answered 
of old: ‘‘As touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out.”’?? 


A mighty truth, this of the powerlessness of science to explain God 
or even the world! But how, indeed, should the finite comprehend 
the infinite? Here faith alone is able to clear the way. Science can 
only speak of an “infinite and inscrutable Energy, whence all things 
proceed”; faith can tell of an almighty God and Father, who bears 
up the universe by the word of his power, whose providence covers 
all things, so that not a sparrow falls upon the earth without his will. 
And now, whether the universe be infinite or not, have a beginning 
or not, faith continues to speak of God the Father, hoping against 
hope. If the universe be infinite, then the relation between God and 
creation must be conceived of as a logical one, not as a temporal or 
spatial relation. God is in the world, and yet not of the world; the 
world is not God, and God is not the world, although he cannot be 
thought without the world. While we, however, can conclude in a 
way to the immanence of God, as a judgment of experience (cf. Kant’s 
Transcendental Dialectics), we are totally unable to prove the trans- 


11 Richard A. Proctor, Essays in Astronomy, pp. 57, 58. 
12 Ibid., p. 82. 
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cendence of God. Science and philosophy have done their utmost 
when they bring us into the presence of the Unconditioned and the 
Absolute; they do not define these terms further, Hence faith 
must guarantee the transcendence of God. 

If we are to think of God’s relation to his universe in logical terms, 
however, what is to become of the sharp distinction between his 
immanence and his transcendence? Are these terms simply useless 
and meaningless? By no means, but they serve still an important 
function. They prevent the identification of the universe with God, a 
danger present in all immanence teaching. A logical relation between 
God and the world is also a real relation, and not purely verbal. 
There is a difference between aboriginal being and derived being, 
between incommunicable essence persisting through all the forms 
of phenomenal life and that phenomenal life itself, between archetype 
and image, between God and the children of God. True, we do 
not exist apart from God, no more than we live outside of the air 
surrounding us, but still, we are not a part of God, at least not meta- 
physically. Ethically we may be one with God, and our wills be at 
union with his will; metaphysically we are derived beings, depend- 
ing on a higher power for maintenance. That this higher power is 
not devoid of personal intelligence and will, even pure immanence 
can show; as Oliver Lodge says, the term “God” must include 
everything existent in the universe, hence also those powers and 
attributes found in ourselves. 

We conceive of theism then in this way, that God be not separated 
deistically from, nor pantheistically identified with, the world, but 
be both immanent in and transcendent above the world. We recog- 
nize that the transcendence of God, though verbally possible and 
metaphysically necessary, cannot become a proper object of thought, 
bound as it is by immediate and derived experience to time and space 
and the categories within a universe of which it is itself a part, and 
above which it cannot rise. In short, what the relation be between 
God and creature, how God is indwelling and yet above the universe, 
no mere creature can say. When God speaks throughout the universe 
and when the mystery of being surrounds us on all sides, when an 
infinite creation presses upon us, we can only say: We are of yesterday 
and know nothing. Direct knowledge of God there isnone. Through 
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creation we arise to the creator. If creation appears to us as infinite, 
shall we on that account deny the existence of the creator? Perish the 
thought! Why can there not be an infinite creation from the infinite 
God? Is it not more reasonable to believe in an infinite creation 
eternally present with God, created eternally by him, than to believe 
in a finite creation in time and space? God works eternally, shall his 
work not be eternal? God works as the Infinite One; shall his 
work not be infinite? The immutability of God demands a continu- 
ous creation; the being of God demands an infinite manifestation or 
revelation. His creation flows out from his essence and yet it is not 
that essence itself, only the revelation of his being. Thus is creation 
divine, but not God himself. And thus can theism be held, and be 
held alone. Pantheism does not satisfy. It is self-refuting: what- 
ever proves it, also refutes it. We are related to God, of his nature, 
but yet are no part of him. Deism does not satisfy. The world is 
no part of the Creator, but yet nevertheless his divine creation. God 
is in everything and yet everything is not God. Creation is eternal 
because God is eternal; it is infinite because God is infinite; and it 
is divine because God creates it. 

If we thus accept the transcendence of God as a part of our creed, 
how are the freedom and the immortality of man related to it? Can 
freedom as a metaphysical reality and as a psychological demand be 
inseparably joined together with it, flow from it? Does immortality 
considered as an intensive conscious reality and as an extensive meta- 
physical demand, stand in direct relation to it?. We can at most 
give these subjects but a cursory attention, and consider them in 
their vital relation to the transcendence of God. 

Metaphysically we are unable to prove the freedom of man. The 
laws of Nature are universal, and the psycho-physical organism is no 
exception to this. There is a continuity between the excitation of 
the sensory nerves and their reaction, and as well between sensation 
and reflex. Impulse and habit rule all conscious life, and a new situa- 
tion but uses their material anew for another adjustment. Mechan- 
ically we are just as much a part of the causal processes of Nature as 
anything else is. A deterministic pantheism would make short 
work of freedom in a causally determined world. From the point of 
view of transcendent theism, however, the problem becomes some- 
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what more intelligible, though not fully so. If God is immanent 
in creation and yet transcends it, if he is above the laws of nature, then 
man also, although part and parcel of Nature, can yet be above her, 
and be able ¢o use her laws, instead of being absolutely subject to 
them. The subjection of man to the laws of God in creation is no 
stupid mechanical subjection of an automaton, who is simply being 
lived, but is an intelligent interaction with, yes, control of, the laws of 
Nature by a life that lives above Nature as autonomon, which by 
means of subjection subjects Nature herself. To subject by subjec- 
tion: in this paradox lies the freedom of man from Nature. 

While thus the freedom of man in a natural way might be defended 
it is more difficult to establish it in an ethical manner. From a purely 
psychological point of view every end becomes a good, and even the 
most debased motive is a psychological end, once it becomes adopted. 
Quidquid petitur petitur sub specie boni. The end of an action 
becomes the justification of an action, consequently its “good.” 
Recent psychology has made much of this purposive character of 
mental life, and pointed out how teleological and functional our con- 
sciousness is. But the instrumental character of physical life does 
not quite prove the ethical side of it, because this is on a higher plane. 
Logically there is a difference between true and false, and ethically 
there is a difference between good and evil, apart from all psychologi- 
cal processes. The psychological process is in itself neither good nor 
true, and the ends as factors in the continuity of conscious life are 
neither so; the norms of the good, the true, and the beautiful trans- 
cend the psychological processes, and place before the empirical 
reality the laws of the ideal world. Man transcends in and through 
the ideal norms of consciousness his own limited experience: no 
more than he is bound subject to the laws of nature, is he bound to 
his own given experience. The content of his consciousness may 
be given; he yet is no slave of that content, but masters it by sub- 
jecting it to the ideal laws of his being. 

We have sought freedom in the normative laws of consciousness, 
transcending any given experience; we must, therefore, consider 
the problem of immortality in a similar manner. Time and space 
are the two conditions and limitations of our present life. If there 
is to be a future life, how will it be related to our present life? A 
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person can no more exist without occupying a certain time, than he 
can without occupying a certain definite space. He must be some- 
where, at some time. If now the time limitation were abolished, 
while the spatial requirement remained, he would be somewhere, at 
no time. ‘This is the paradoxical view held by common conceptions 
of immortality, which attempt to merge two absolute contradictions 
into one. An endless life with a risen body, which of course must be 
somewhere, and yet cannot be on account of there being no temporal 
limitations, no given moments—surely no sane theology can afford 
to harbor longer such an insane conception. So then, if time be 
abolished, space must also go. If both be done away with, we are 
in possession of an extensive immortality, about which we cannot, for 
the rest, conceive even the slightest idea. Suppose it possible, 
however, and we would have two attributes of infinity: eternity and 
omnipresence, both inconceivable to a finite mind. But where would 
the dividing line remain between creator and creation, if the creature 
received one or more attributes of infinity? Extensive immortality, 
whether in whole or in part, seems impossible for created beings. 
Though an extensive immortality is inconceivable, an intensive 
immortality seems more possible. Intensive immortality signifies 
a supremely worthful life—a life in which each moment is its own 
justification and end. Such a life does not need to be blessed or 
happy—it only requires the autonomy of the spirit in order to have 
each moment become its own sole reason and end. Most people, 
however, would have small use for such an intensive immortality, 
unless an endless life were joined to it. But for limited beings an 
indefinite extension of time appears to be impossible, and the only 
solution would be a succession of lives under different conditions. 
How the personality of man could then be maintained is difficult to 
say. Max Miiller solves this question by saying: “There is a dis- 
tinction between conscious personality and personal consciousness. 
A child has personal consciousness; a man who is this or that, a 
Napoleon, a Talleyrand, has conscious personality. Much of that 
conscious personality is merely temporary, and passes away; but 
the personal consciousness remains.” *? Of course, one may still ask, 
what is the essence of that personal consciousness which persists ? 
13 Life and Religion, p. 40. 
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Our distinctions often but obscure the issue, and make us richer in 
verbal terms, but not in real thought. Whether we have a life 
beyond or not, it is pretty sure that we have no definite and authentic 
knowledge about our previous existence. Suppose we assume a 
succession of incarnations, and the question looms up: organic or 
not? Our present life is one with that of the race; how afterward ? 
If similar, how can personal identity be squared with the organic 
life of the human race, and in what respect has it an individual 
existence? If not similar, how can we feel any relation to unknown 
conditions? Or will our knowledge be also transplanted ? and how ? 
What is then the relation between our knowledge and our brain, or 
between matter and spirit ? 

It is evident that all inquiry after immortality brings up more 
problems than it solves. It has become plain, meanwhile, that we are 
now in possession of an intensive immortality—a life of the highest 
possible significance, and, further, that all investigation in this direction 
must start from the organic life of mankind. In the human racial life 
lies the key to the question of, and the demand for, an immortality 
also extensive. We have, nevertheless, a stronger reason for believ- 
ing in a continuance of personal life than the former position allowed: 
the principal proof is deduced from the transcendence of God, which 
guarantees the liberty as well as the immortality of man. As was 
seen we connected the freedom of man with the transcendence of 
God: just as God is transcendent above and immanent in creation, 
thus is man part and parcel of Nature, and yet her lord and master, 
has he his freedom im, although not from, creation. Even so it is 
with immortality; if God is really transcendent, then the image of 
God can also have a transcendent existence, and overcome the limita- 
tion of this earthly life through a successive life. From a pantheistic 
standpoint there would be no necessity for an immortality of man, 
as every personal existence would be little more than a wave of the All, 
a becoming conscious of the Unconscious; from a theistic point 
of view the question of immortality is a necessary postulate, which 
cannot easily be gainsaid. 

The absolute transcendence of God must find its counterpart in the 
relative transcendence of man. Hence if consciousness is simply 
organic, a function of the body, and if it flows away with the death 
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of the body, then the image of God in man would merely have a 
temporal character, and not be a full, if finite, expression of the 
majesty of God. Creation would have lost its chief purpose, if the 
consciousness of man were not indestructible, and if the precious 
powers and talents given to the human race did not survive death. 
The whole desire after further life, the inextinguishable life-energy, 
would be inexplainable and useless, and a mere mockery. The 
glory of God demands the continuance of personally conscious 
beings and their maintenance even with changed conditions. 

To recapitulate: If the world has a real existence, then the trans- 
cendence of God follows as a necessary deduction, unless we are to 
believe in a logically absurd pantheism. Further, if the consciousness 
of man is a real entity, then the freedom of man follows as a necessary 
consequence from the transcendence of God, the same element 
being involved in the freedom of man as in the transcendence of God. 
For the freedom of man is not merely an immanent, functional 
freedom, but also a transcendent, metaphysical freedom. It is a 
freedom which transcends any given experience; “Man reflectively 
surveys the process of the world,” as Professor George B. Foster 


would have it. Finally, the same element in freedom which proves 
the autonomy of the human mind, proves also that we have through 
and by reason of this autonomy an intensive immortality, while the 
transcendence of God moreover assures us that, even as we are now 
in possession of immortal life, so in the future there will be no break, 
but a continuity of life, consequently, life eternal or an extensive 
immortality, forever and ever. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NICENE CREED: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR FAULKNER 


In the January number of the American Journal of Theology, Pro- 
fessor Faulkner discusses the creed of Nicaea with apparently two interests 
in view. He regards the formulation and enforcement of the creed of 
Nicaea as necessary in order to preserve Christianity in the world. He 
aims also to see the Arian view of the fourth century as a kind of sideshoot 
from the main growth of doctrine as we find it in the second and third 
centuries. The argument seems to be that to combat the Modalist’s 
denial of an independent personality of Christ, Origen and other Fathers 
had declared the subordination of the Son and that Lucian of Antioch and 
Arius thereupon seize upon this defective phase of Origen’s thought and 
develop it logically into a Christology with the intention of denying the 
deity of Christ. This presentation views Arianism as a kind of aberration 
from a true historical development. In this argument Dr. Faulkner makes 
use of historical data which for the most part need not be called in question, 
though I am unable to see a justification for some of his estimates of 
character and motive. It is not clear that Athanasius and Dr. Faulkner 
are justified in pronouncing the Arians slippery. If there is one party 
whose theological view is sharply defined and stoutly defended it is theirs. 
What Athanasius counted craftiness (Ad Afros 5) was the Arian willingness 
to assent to scriptural expressions while they rebelled at the term homo- 
ousios which to him, though not to them, was the necessary meaning of 
the scriptural language. But while I do not share the suspicions of Athana- 
sius about the integrity of the Arians and count it a blemish when he attributes 
low cunning to them or styles them men born of a dunghill, my sympathy is 
very naturally with Athanasius as a theologian and against the Arians for 
a reason that may surprise Dr. Faulkner. The reason is that I am a 
Unitarian. Dr. Channing, of blessed memory, began his life with a some- 
what indistinct Aridn view of Christ; but, with improved knowledge of 
the history of Christian thought, Unitarians soon passed from that position, 
and, while far from being disciples of Athanasius, rejoiced in the failure of 
Arianism. I consider that an effort to make this clear may promote a 


t Professor John Alfred Faulkner, “The First Great Christian Creed.” 
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good understanding among men and assist in the comprehension of the 
whole matter under discussion. Why Arius does not satisfy us is apparent. 
We are all dealing with an interpretation of the being known to us in the gos- 
pels, and Arius had arrived at a view which substitutes for the man Jesus a 
being who is neither God nor man, a semi-deity who had nothing human 
about him except the physical body needed for activity on earth. Man’s 
knowledge of God is thus derived from a finite, created, superhuman 
being who himself had no complete knowledge of God. The conception 
not only sacrifices the humanity of Jesus but banishes God himself from 
the universe in which we live. It would be absurd for a modern Unitarian 
to espouse the conception of Arius. 

Dr. Faulkner alludes to a view that Jesus ‘was a mere man in the recent 
Unitarian sense,” but possibly he has forgotten or failed to grasp what 
Unitarians may mean by man. There are occasional rebels against ortho- 
doxy who rest content with the disclaimer of orthodoxy, but the Unita- 
rianism with which I am familiar has a very positive and affirmative tradition 
of thought. What Channing meant by his “one sublime idea” of the 
dignity of human nature has usually been carried to a more metaphysical 
expression. Not content with a mere repudiation of Augustine’s or Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of human depravity; not content with the proclamation 
that the moral sentiment is integral to man, and that with all their varying 
degrees of infirmity men are reflexes of the divine character, becoming 
men in the truest and most essential sense in proportion as they mirror 
the character of God; not content with this the Unitarian has sought to 
affirm a sufficient ground for his estimate of man by the view that human 
personalities are concretions of the universal divine consciousness, so that 
in a metaphysical sense and not in a mere sense of moral responsiveness, 
men are the children of God. One illustrative utterance is Dr. Martineau’s: 
““God plants out self-conscious and self-directing minds, infinitesimal 
repetitions of himself with the divine characteristics of spiritual being”’ 
(letter to Rev. W. H. Fish in Carpenter’s James Martineau, Theologiau 
and Teacher, p. 593). That Unitarians have not carried this belief out 
into a sharply expressed formula is because of some doubt as to the success 
of any such effort on the part of any. That the human personality is 
rooted and grounded in God is a faith held on the compulsion of religious 
experience. The exact intellectual formulation of it is less important. 
Should anyone object that the faith cannot avail without the formula he 
may well bethink himself that the Christian church had protracted diffi- 
culties in finding a formula for the same relationship of human and divine 
in the case of Christ and that the formula of Chalcedon is not so much a 
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real statement of the relationship as a correction of divergent extreme 
tendencies which would sacrifice either the human or the divine. If 
Dr. Faulkner were speaking of Aloys Biedermann’s correction of Goit- 
Mensch in the interest of Gotteskindschaft he would avoid crediting to Bieder- 
mann the notion that Jesus was “‘a mere man.’”’ By the same token I am 
puzzled by the allusion to “‘a recent Unitarian” attitude. 

We are now able to consider the Christology of the Fathers. All 
Christians believed that there was a divine background to the life and 
personality of Jesus. The dynamist spoke of the heavenly power of spirit 
given Jesus for his work. The Modalist made all but the material body 
. identical with the one only God. The first seems to have been coolly and 
empirically accounting for superhuman marvels. The second seems to have 
been using the analogy of pagan myths of divine apparitions on earth, 
with a fatal sacrifice of the humanity of the being presented in our gospels. 
A third party which may be called the Hypostatic party considered Jesus 
as uniting his humanity with a Hypostasis or agent of deity. The Trini- 
tarian controversy was about the relation of this divine Hypostasis to God 
the Father. It is enough to say that Athanasius so defined the relation as 
to preserve the full deity of the divine brought near in Jesus, repudiating 
any semi-polytheistic Arian notion of a Hypostasis finite and lower than 
God, and affirming a unity of Word and God so complete that his critics 
complained of a loss of numerical distinction. The critics spoke for a 
» philosophy or science which needed the separation of the Hypostasis 
or Logos in order to solve the metaphysical enigma of a manifold world 
sprung from an absolute unity. They needed to think of a creative agent 
who mediated absolute unity and the manifold creation. Athanasius was 
less concerned about science and metaphysics. The pressure in him was 
a religious motive, and though he did not express the religious interest in 
a manner congenial to modern times, he rendered a service by clamoring 
in the name of religion for the faith that the divine seen in the companion- 
ship of Jesus was no ‘‘second God” but a divine identical in essence with 
the Father. In his address on The Trinity and Modern Thought, Dr. 
William Adams Brown justly says, ‘““The Deity of Christ, as Athanasius 
conceived it, meant the substitution of the present God of Christian faith 
for the abstract and transcendent God of philosophy.” It is true that 
for Athanasius there still remained a puzzling discrimination of Logos 
and Father and that the religious apprehension of God was expressed as 
an apprehension of the Logos rather than of the Father. ‘This was due 
to the doctrinal history that lay back of him. Nevertheless I hope now to 
have made it evident why a Unitarian sympathizes with Athanasius rather 
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than with Arius. It is because Athanasius was trying to say that God 
himself and not a subordinate being was the mysterious background of 
the life of Jesus. Origen and the Unitarian Paul of Samosata were in 
substantial agreement as to the manner in which the man Jesus evidenced 
the divine companionship. He had a unison of thought and will and love 
with the One who anointed him with the oil of gladness above his fellows. 
But the bishop of Antioch meant that this unison was between the man 
Jesus and the one only divine Person. Origen conceived it as a unison 
with ‘‘the second God,” the hypostatic Logos. Athanasius insisted that 
the Logos thus humanly expressed was very God of very God, coessential 
with the Father. A Unitarian, whether Paul of Samosata or of more recent 
type, may well conclude that Athanasius improved matters, just as he 
may sympathize with Augustine when the great African declares that the 
whole Trinity was in Jesus and that the distinctions which make a Trinity 
correspond to distinguishable activities of the one human spirit. 

But I revert to Dr. Faulkner’s main intentions. The Athanasian devel- 
opment he regards as the historically legitimate, the true expression of the 
real view of earlier Fathers in the second and third century, just as the 
Arian view was a kind of aberration from an incautious defect in these 
earlier Fathers. And the reduction of the Athanasian view to a legal 
formula enforced by political coercion he regards as the only salvation of 
Christianity as a religious force, “not alone on ancient records but as a 
regnant and regenerative force in humanity.” By this consideration of 
the subject Dr. Faulkner discovers the inherent necessity of the doctrine, 
its place in the essence of Christianity. Historical inevitability is one 
thing, inherent integral necessity is another. Given the historical con- 
ditions, the limitations of human knowledge in any given generation, 
the prevalence of a given cosmology, the development of the ancient dogma 
is then an intelligible story. ‘‘Putting ourselves back at the point of view 
of the men who made the decisions, and imagining ourselves faced with 
like questions, we should have been obliged to answer them in the same 
way” (William Adams Brown, The Trinity and Modern Thought, p. 
12). But this is because the development in question was not the develop- 
ment of religion in isolation from other elements. It was the development 
of an amalgam of the religion of Jesus with an ancient philosophy and with 
a sacramentalism both extraneous in origin. It does not matter how early 
the application of the Logos idea is made, whether in the second or first 
century; it still remains the application of a pagan philosophical concep- 
tion for philosophical purposes, as a substitute for the simpler, original 
Palestinian idea of the Messiah, and it is held in union with the ethical 
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religion of Jesus by the “physical theory” of redemption which found its 
final expression in the sacrament of the Eucharist. There remains 
therefore the question whether the religion of Jesus required for its life 
and permanency this amalgamation with other elements. To claim the 
affirmative, one must show that the actual religious experience which is 
at the heart of all things Christian required this association with a Logos- 
doctrine and the eucharist theory. We are therefore struck by the patent 
fact that the Christian piety in epochs of greatest vitality has been only 
mechanically related to the Logos doctrine or its final Trinitarian formula 
or the Greek eucharistic doctrine. The religious experience sought and 
induced by Jonathan Edwards in Northampton banished from mind the 
mystery of inner relations of the Godhead. Luther consciously distin- 
guished the dogma of the ecumenical councils from Christianity as religion, 
as experience of God. The dogma was not to be explicated from the 
religion as such, but must be accepted on past church authority, ungemeist- 
ert geglaubt. ‘‘Hoc est Christum cognoscere—beneficia ejus cognoscere” : 
Dr. Faulkner knows the context in Melanchthon’s Loci. It is not diffi- 
cult to show that Christian religious experience as evidenced by Francis 
or Bernard or Augustine found the dogma a somewhat extraneous thing. 
And when Dr. Faulkner starts from certain thinkers of the early church 
whom we call the Fathers, is he starting from the religious sphere to illus- 
trate the necessity of the development? Tertullian and Origen will remind 
him that the hypostatic doctrine was in their time the position of the few, 
of the man of intellectual theory and not of the mass of believers. After 
church councils had voted the dogma, the young Augustine was reared in a 
circle which was still Adoptionist (Conf. 7. 19 [25].) and only late and with 
difficulty mastered the idea of the established dogma. His-churchman- 
ship made him obedient, though his own theologizing robbed the dogma 
of its intended meaning and his piety continued to be the piety ‘of Adoption- 
ism. But most of all we may turn back to the religion of the synoptic 
Jesus, the being whose relation to God is interpreted by the dogma. The 
whole labor of devout historical study has been wasted on the man who can 
discover there any doctrine of the Trinity, any pre-existence of the Son, 
any mystery of God becoming man. The religion of Paul affirmed Christ’s 
pre-existence but where did it affirm the doctrine of the Trinity? In all 
ages Christian piety affirms that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself, but the history of Christian piety shows that the particular elucida- 
tion of this faith in terms of the Trinitarian dogma is an intellectual specu- 
lative effort required only by a cosmology that relegates to the rank of a 
barren absolute the Presence that Jesus named Father. I have said enough 
to indicate that the dogma is not essential to Christianity as religion. 
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All the more we regret that it should be deemed the only salvation of 
Christianity as religion when a party formula was made compulsory 
by coercive authority. The hatreds and persecutions, the fanatic insis- 
tence on speculative formula with a shocking sacrifice of the Christian 
life which Jesus and Paul and John proclaimed as salvation—these are the 
proof positive that Christianity had gone astray. The subsidence of the 
struggle, the return to that devout faith which as Eusebius of Caesarea 
said at the beginning was consistent with ignorance of the mystery of the 
Trinity, was and is the condition of the real activity of Christianity—a life 
in and with the Father of Love and Forgiveness, a life consecrated to the 
love which is the law of his kingdom. Dr. Faulkner thinks that this 
spiritual energy would have perished but for the enactment of a formula 
against a handful of Arians and the enforcement of the formula by political 
power. Against this skeptical judgment I would set another: The symbol 
of Nicaea inaugurated a mania for fixed and irreformable definitions, a 
consequent scholasticism, a cessation of thought, a weakening of the moral 
force of the church, a period of superstitious ritualism. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


RELIGION AND MIRACLE? 


The significance of this book by the minister of the Old South Church 
of Boston lies not so much in its argument as in the circumstances of its 
appearance. Even though reading it with sympathy and a general agree- 
ment with its aim, one may doubt whether it has set forward the discussion 
of the miraculous in relation to religion either on its philosophical or its 
biblical side. Yet the book is significant, highly so, for all who are inter- 
ested in the vast transformation which the Christian faith, wherever held 
in freedom and open to modern thought, is surely and in great part silently 
undergoing. 

Wherein, then, is it significant? We reply, because it is the first (or, 
if not strictly the first, at least the most conspicuous) case of an evangelical 
pastor of national reputation who has openly taught that the miraculous 
works of Jesus are no part of the essence of the Christian religion, but only 
the “fringe” of his “‘evangelical career,” and also because it is the first 
publication by such a person of the view—more radical than the other— 
that the alleged supernatural birth and bodily resurrection of Jesus can 
be disregarded without essential loss. 


t George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old South Church, Boston, Religion and 
Miracle, Houghton Mifflin Co., October, 1909. 
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That Dr. Gordon has voiced a belief that is widespread among ministers 
and teachers of theology is indicated by the fact that of ten professors 
and clergymen, scattered over the country from Maine to California, who 
discussed “Christianity and Miracle” in a recent issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist, nearly all are in substantial agreement with the author’s funda- 
mental position. But on the subject of the miraculous birth and bodily 
resurrection of Jesus—which of course are not to be classed with his works— 
it is doubtful whether many teachers or preachers will at once, or per- 
haps within the next decade, adopt his view. It is important, however, 
that all who have the interests of religion at heart should follow the discus- 
sion of these subjects, and Dr. Gordon’s book is an attractive summons to 
this task. The change of thought in the past twenty years is unmistakable, 
and the Zeit-Geist is still, with undiminished power, drawing us away from 
the traditional view of Christianity. Some people believe that we are mov- 
ing toward a calamitous dissolution of religion and some of us that we are 
moving toward its fuller emancipation from bondage. But whether the 
inspiration of the Zeit-Geist is from beneath or from above we shall know 
only as we challenge it in the name of Truth, and calmly and thoroughly 
test its articulated utterances. 

The frankness and enthusiasm of Dr. Gordon’s book will draw men to 
his side, and the question is important how far his argument is fitted to 
hold them there. 

The author is convinced of the uniformity of nature, and is convinced 
also that this uniformity is the beneficent expression of a present God. 
From the uniformity of nature, however, he does not conclude that miracles, 
by which he understands violations of the order of cause and effect, can- 
not have occurred. He would apparently agree with Martineau that our 
‘*stock of known laws, not being a closed circle, does not shut out an anoma- 
lous phenomenon as impossible and entitle us to say, It did not happen.” 
He regards it, however, as naturally and religiously improbable (p. 32) that 
miracles ever occurred, and holds that, supposing they have occurred, 
they are unverifiable, even as are all “‘mere historic facts.” But that which 
is not certain, he argues, cannot be essential to the Christian religion, a 
position which Professor Clarke states in these words: ‘Nothing can be 
indispensable to the soul before God, to which the massing of human 
testimony is indispensable.” 

The fundamental views of the book can be briefly stated in answer to 
three questions. First, ‘In what way is belief in God affected by the denial 
of miracle?” To this the author replies in substance: “Since God is 
the necessary antecedent of all miracle as of all mechanism, if the miracu- 
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lous is true it is a witness for God; if not true, God remains the same. 
He is necessary to the explanation of the universe” (48-49). 

The author plainly believes that it might be well for faith in God if 
miracles were disregarded, but he expresses himself with caution: He 
says, “one might contend that the cosmos, operated as an order invariable 
and inviolable, is the beter witness for God” (49); and again, without 
reserve, ‘“‘A miraculous universe would be the supreme calamity” (50). 
This is his philosophical answer to the question, to which is added, by way 
of reinforcement, a historical argument. He shows, negatively, that the 
consciousness of God enshrined in the Old Testament is largely independ- 
ent of miracles, and, positively, that the vision of God, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, rests not upon portent and wonder, but upon the 
divine order of man’s life (71), and that “reasonable men” in all ages, 
in which class he puts Socrates, Anselm, Descartes, Berkeley, Kant, Spin- 
oza, Schleiermacher, Fichte, and Carlyle, have believed in God on moral 
and spiritual grounds. 

To the second question, “How does it fare with Jesus Christ if the 
miraculous in the evangelical record is regarded as unreal?” the answer 
is that the vision of Jesus remains unaffected. The great things in his 
teaching are three—the vision of God as love, the vision of man as a child 
of God, and the vision of himself as the person in whom these two visions 
are verified. These all are independent of miracle (85). The character 
of Jesus is both a product and an achievement. As a product, it resulted 
from a free communion of Jesus with God. ““To speak here of miracle, 
wonder, portent, is a kind of blasphemy” (89). As an achievement, the 
character of Jesus is not only independent of miracle, it is also inconsistent 
with it (90). Witness the Temptation and the scene in Gethsemane. 

Nor does the career of Jesus suffer by the entire elimination of the 
miraculous. The fundamental instances of the miraculous here are the 
birth of Jesus and his bodily resurrection. If these can be dropped with- 
out loss to his career, then all miracles can certainly be dropped. In 
regard to the first of these instances the author thinks that “reasonable 
Christians of all types of belief generally feel that it is immaterial how 
Jesus began, or how he came into the world” (96). The Scripture support 
is slight. ‘‘What the Second and Fourth Gospels disregard, we may 
disregard.” As to the resurrection of Jesus, the essential thing is not the 
manner of it, but the fact. Regarding this there is no uncertainty in the 
New Testament; but regarding the manner of the resurrection, “the Gospels 
seem to describe a physical rising from the dead,” but “‘Paul’s vision of 
Jesus was spiritual” (107). Of these forms of resurrection “the surer 
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and mightier” is that of which Paul is the witness (107), for this is still 
capable of verification in life. But ‘we cannot see the empty grave, we 
cannot walk with Jesus from Jerusalem to Emmaus, we cannot hear him 
speak to us from the shore of the sea, calling us to dine” (128. Therefore 
the author concludes that the fate of Jesus and his gospel is in no way 
bound up with the fate of miracle. 

The third and last question, ‘Is the Christian life harassed or injured 
seriously by disregard for miracle?” is answered by answering the further 
question, ‘‘What are the essential things in the faith, in the ideals, and in 
the hope of a disciple of Jesus Christ today ?” (132f.). The reply is, in 
substance, that we live upon the Spirit (136). ‘“‘We do not dream that 
God will work miracles in our behalf or in behalf of any man.” The 
“‘sense of law determines the spiritual life of reasonable men.” For all 
such the speech of God is law. Mechanism is the simplest path to the 
world of the Eternal Spirit (145). ‘The Christ of yesterday and the 
Christ of tomorrow are in keeping of the Christ of today” (158). 

This is Dr. Gordon’s argument. The last chapter of the book, forming 
a quarter of the whole and entitled ‘“‘An Eternal Gospel,” is an impassioned 
arraignment of the Church of the present, and its practical aim is to show 
how much greater issues confront us than that of miracles (186). The 
manner of conclusion seems to say, Now that we have settled this slight 
matter of miracles to the satisfaction of all ‘‘sensible and good men,” let 
us grapple with the really great perils that confront the central claims of 
the gospel. It is not needful to dwell on this chapter, as it does not form a 
part of the argument of the book. But of that argument itself, especially 
as related to Scripture, some criticism is inevitable. 

By way of introduction to this, we shall notice two points in the formal 
conduct of the argument, which, as they are found also in much of the 
current discussion of the subject, ought not to be overlooked. These are 
a certain obscurity at critical junctures and a tendency to prejudgment. 
Thus, Dr. Gordon declares at one time that a miraculous universe would 
be a supreme calamity, but later he says, ‘‘If natural law seems to be invio- 
lable, if there appears to be no longer any room left for miracle, it is that the 
whole creation may appear miraculous” (153). ‘‘For a few miracles 
hard to grasp, we are bidden behold a miraculous universe” (154). It is 
of course obvious that he here uses the word ‘“‘miraculous” in two widely 
different senses, but he gives only one definition of the term, viz., a violation 
of the order of cause and effect. The other, rhetorical, use of the term 
obscures the thought. 

Again, Dr. Gordon says it is ‘“‘beyond dispute” that Jesus “wrought 
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wonders upon the physical life of men”(131), and “‘to all serious minds, 
part of the evidence of the power of Jesus Christ will always be the epic 
of miracle embedded in his career. How great that epic is it would be 
difficult to say; of what divine things it is the reflection, men may one day 
become noble enough to discover” (131). 

But what then is a “wonder”? and how is it related to ‘‘miracle” ? 
If the message of Jesus to the world is “‘independent of miracles,” what is 
this “epic of miracle embedded in his career,” which is to be to “all serious 
minds” a perpetual evidence of the power of Jesus? This seems obscure, 
and the obscurity is at a critical point. Is the ‘“‘epic of miracle” embedded 
in the career of Jesus anything more than his healing of the sick, and accord- 
ing to the author’s definition of miracle as a violation of the order of cause 
and effect, was this a miracle at all ? 

The second defect alleged to exist in the form of the argument of this 
book is a tendency to prejudgment. The miraculous, says our author, 
does not impart to the Lord his worth. ‘‘We can imagine one born with- 
out a human father, able to still storms and to walk on the tempestuous 
waves, to feed multitudes on food ordinarily sufficient only for a few persons, 
cleansing lepers, opening blind eyes, unstopping deaf ears, raising the dead, 
and finally himself reappearing after death; we can imagine a career like 
this full of portent and wonder from beginning to end, and yet absolutely 
destitute of those supreme qualities that have given to Jesus the 
moral leadership of the world” (83-84). Now to speak on this wise 
is to beg the question. For of course if it is conceivable that a person 
who is “not only destitute of high qualities” but whose aim is “malign” 
could have done the miracles attributed to Jesus, or found in his career 
but not involving his own volition, then it certainly follows that his miracles 
do not give him his moral worth. But some people will perhaps be so 
bold as to say that this is mot conceivable, and then we have one man’s 
opinion pitted against another’s. Some persons whose imagination has not 
been luxuriantly developed, and who have spent their lives in cold science, 
may confess that they cannot imagine a man born without a human father, 
able to raise the dead, and himself to reappear after death. And— 
what is even more likely to occur—some may say that they see in the won- 
drous works of Jesus, especially in his healing of the sick, a profound expres- 
sion of his own spirit. They may go so far as to attribute the works of 
healing to the moral wholeness of Jesus, to his deep human sympathy, 
and to his confidence in God. In the judgment of such people, to imagine a 
man with a “malign” aim doing what Jesus did on the sick would be like 
saying that we can imagine the Sermon on the Mount as having come out 
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of the heart of a knave. Some readers of Dr. Gordon are likely to say, 
I can believe that Jannes and Jambres who set their magic over against 
that of Moses were bad men, I can believe that great feats of jugglery are 
done by persons whose aim is “malign,” but I cannot even imagine that 
Satan ever casts out Satan. 

The most difficult part of Dr. Gordon’s book is that which deals with 
the birth and resurrection of Jesus. ‘Among reasonable Christians of 
all types of belief,” says the author, “‘it is generally felt that it is immaterial 
how Jesus began, or how he came into the world” (96). Now the number 
of ‘reasonable Christians” must be astonishingly small—which hypothesis 
is scarcely in accord with Dr. Gordon’s “‘sunny optimism”—or this state- 
ment lacks support; but whether large or small it does not include the pres- 
ent writer. For it seems to me that it does matter what we hold in regard 
to the origin of Jesus, that it is indeed vastly important for our Christian 
life whether we adopt the Greek mythical view that he had no earthly 
father, or hold, in keeping with the oldest strata of the gospels and as the 
words of Jesus in regard to himself clearly seem to require, that his humanity 
was normal. Is it nothing to the Christian whether the one whom he fol- 
lows was a genuine child of earth, raised up out of the common soil 
of humanity by the same divine grace and co-operation which were involved 
in the raising up of Abraham and Isaiah, of John and Paul, of Washington 
and Lincoln, and of our own fathers and mothers, or was a being from 
another world, who miraculously put on flesh and blood! Is it nothing 
to us whether Jesus is a revelation of the possibilities of human life that is 
lived in God, or a sad confession that the Almighty who had lifted the human 
race from the low level of the animals to the heights of a Jeremiah and a 
Socrates was unable to lift it higher and to produce the ideal man! Is it 
immaterial whether, in the Founder of our religion, God honored his own 
institution of the family, or resorted to a new and miraculous method of 
producing a human being! Far from thinking this point “immaterial,” 
let us rather say that it is fundamental. ‘Reasonable Christians,” says 
Dr. Gordon, “‘feel that they are concerned not with the process (that is, 
by which the historical Jesus came to be), but with the result” (96). But 
is not the “result” colored, yea is not its worth largely determined by the 
“‘process” ? The greatest words ever spoken in this world, says Dr. 
Gordon, are these of Jesus in Gethsemane, ‘Nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done” (93). Yes, great indeed, if Jesus was a genuine man, 
looking up to God out of a true human consciousness; but it is impossible 
so to judge if he, instead of being a genuine man who achieved character, 
was the incarnation of a divine being. 
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We could agree with Dr. Gordon that it is ‘immaterial how Jesus began 
or how he came into the world” if the gospel were something that he brought 
in his hand as a king’s messenger might bear a costly jewel to a foreign land; 
but if the gospel is the supreme religious expression of a human experience 
of God, then our choice between the Greek mythical view of the origin of 
Jesus and the older, apparently historical, view is of vital significance. 

We pass, finally, to Dr. Gordon’s discussion of the resurrection. It may 
be admitted that ‘apostolic life, labor, joy, and hope rose out of faith in 
the risen Lord” (106), though we should add to this “‘faith in the risen 
Lord” the faith in his speedy appearing. It may also be admitted that 
“‘the Gospels seem to describe a physical rising from the dead” and that 
“‘Paul’s vision of Jesus was spiritual” (107), though this latter point may 
need qualification. And finally, it may be admitted that “‘the essential 
thing is the assurance of a risen Lord, not the manner of the resurrection” 
(107). But these assertions solve no problem. When we go on to the 
essential points of the argument, everything is questionable. Note the 
manner in which the gospel view of the resurrection of Jesus is 
treated. ‘If we deny the bodily appearance of Jesus after death, is not 
the faith of the apostles an illusion?” asks the author. ‘This leads,” 
he continues, “‘to another question, What is the proof of existence? Is it 
not influence over our lives?” . (108). ‘‘Why do we believe in the existence 
of a friend? We have not seen his mind, his soul, we know not that he 
is or what he is by direct vision. We believe in him because of his 
power over us” (109). ‘“‘Whatever has power over us is alive” (110). 
“Tf this test of the living and the real is true, we may well compose ourselves 
concerning the manner of the resurrection. Take Peter as an example 
of the believer in the bodily resurrection of Jesus. Which is the greater 
witness to Peter that his Lord is alive, the fact that on several mysterious 
occasions he saw Jesus after his passion with the eye of flesh, or the fact 
that Jesus had given him out of the unseen a new mind, a new heart, a 
new character, a life in which the grace of the Lord is the prevailing 
power?” (111). 

Now this course of argument does not answer the question which the 
author sets out to answer. That question was—‘‘If we deny the bodily 
appearance of Jesus after death, is not the faith of the apostles an illusion ?” 
Their faith in what? we ask. Faith in the bodily resurrection of Jesus? 
Obviously that is an illusion “if we deny the bodily appearance of Jesus 
after death” (108). And this faith is not rescued by the philosophic 
argument that “‘whatever has power over us is alive.” We may say that 
the apostles might have argued in this manner regarding Jesus, and that if 
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they had thus argued, then their faith that Jesus was alive would not have 
been an illusion. But this sort of argument is idle as regards the historical 
question that is raised. There is no proof whatever that the apostles 
argued in this way; that Peter, for example, ever based his confidence 
that Jesus was alive and at the right hand of God upon the fact—that is, 
Dr. Gordon’s assumed fact—that Jesus had given him out of the unseen 
a new mind and heart. To this method the remark of Goethe seems appli- 
cable: ‘‘We have guesses enough of our own. If one will write a book, 
let him put down what he knows.” 

But further, this doctrine that “‘whatever has power over us is alive” 
is not only altogether alien to the gospel narrative of the resurrection, it 
is itself invalid as an argument for the continued existence of those who have 
gone out from the earthly life. The memory of a good man has power over 
us, the memory of an evil man also has power, but does the present exis- 
tence of that good man or that evil man follow from the fact of this potent 
memory? In that case, if they did not exist, we should have no memory 
of them. But the psychology of memory and its influence over us no more 
demands the continued existence of a friend because of the fact that he 
daily molds our life than it demands the continued existence of the faith- 
ful dog that we remember with emotions of gratitude, or the continued exis- 
tence of an awful tempest at sea that, long years after its occurrence, 
thrills us with its scenes of horror or deeds of heroism. But whether we 
find comfort in this argument for the resurrection of Jesus or not, we have 
no right to impute it to the early disciples. 

Turn now to Dr. Gordon’s discussion of Paul’s testimony to the resur- 
rection of Jesus. We will not dwell upon the assumption contained in 
the initial sentence that Paul is ‘the great witness for the risen Christ,”’ 
which quietly sets Peter and John on one side, though we might ask what 
doctor could decide the issue if another author writing on “Religion and 
Miracle” should declare with equal positiveness that the “‘ great witness” 
for the risen Christ is that of the original apostles. But we pass at once to 
the author’s discussion of Paul’s witness. All that directly concerns the 
original experience of Paul is contained in these meager statements: that 
his vision was only of the heavenly Jesus (116); that his whole new being 
was the witness to the truth of his faith (129); and that since Paul’s con- 
tact with the earthly Jesus was second-hand while that with the heavenly 
Jesus was first-hand, he was surer of the heavenly Jesus than he could be 
of the earthly (118). 

Now it is almost more difficult to see through these sentences than to 
understand the phenomenon with which they are supposed todeal. We are 
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told that Paul had first-hand contact with the risen Lord, that in conse- 
quence of this he was surer of the heavenly Jesus than he could be of the 
earthly Jesus, and yet that his own new being was the witness of the truth 
of his faith. But how can the resurrection of Jesus be an article of faith 
at all if it is a fact of which Paul has first-hand knowledge? And what 
occasion was there to seek witness of the truth of his faith in his own “new 
being” if he had already had first-hand contact with the risen Lord ? 

Let us hear the author further on this latter point. He says: ‘Notice 
how Paul was able to believe in the reality of his vision. He knew that 
the world was full of dreams and delusions. He could not doubt the reality 
of his vision, and yet he must often ask himself his reason for continuing 
to believe in it” (120). Then Dr. Gordon tells us what Paul is likely to 
have said to himself to keep up his faith in the reality of his vision. He 
is likely to have told himself that the vision had changed his career, had 
changed his entire manner of thinking about God, his people, himself, 
and the nations of mankind, that it had changed his character, and that it 
had enabled him to preach the gospel through a large part of the Roman 
Empire, enduring meanwhile many and great sufferings. 

But this further statement does not give relief. Indeed, it makes the 
career of Paul more difficult of explanation than we had previously thought 
it. A man who “could not doubt the reality of his vision,” who had in his 
career ‘‘many similar experiences” of the risen Lord, and yet who “must 
often ask himself his reason for continuing to believe in it”—is that a seri- 
ous view of Paul’s mind? Would a man so fundamentally skeptical 
in regard to his conversion as this, a man who could not rest in “first-hand” 
contact with the heavenly Jesus, but must “often” reinforce this first- 
hand contact from a meditation on his own character and works—would 
such a man have planted the gospel in Asia and Europe? Fortunately, 
there is no reason for imagining that Paul was such a man. In all his 
letters there is absolutely nothing to suggest that he ever asked himself why 
he continued to hold to the truth of his early experience near Damascus. 

One may well believe that if Paul had been confronted with this hypo- 
thetical picture of his inner life he would have said, in substance, Though 
Dr. Gordon or an angel from heaven says that I often ask myself the reason 
for continuing to believe in the reality of my experience on the road to 
Damascus, let him be anathema! 

A few words should be said, in conclusion, on just what the author 
means by “‘first-hand contact” with the heavenly Jesus. We have his 
view in these words: ‘“Paul’s contact with Jesus is identical with the 
contact that men today may have” (117), and, “As far as we have any 
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contact at all with Jesus, it must be in this way” (119). Thus, it would 
seem, the author does not believe that Paul had a vision of the risen Lord, 
for he says that his contact with Jesus is identical with that which men 
may have today; but men today, do not claim to have visions of him. 
And how is Paul the ‘“‘great witness” for the risen Christ, if every true 
disciple has an experience identical with his? If we have “first-hand” 
contact with the risen Christ, nothing can be of higher authority. 

But again, if our contact with Jesus must be identical with Paul’s, 
what is to be said of the multitudes of Christians who, unlike Paul, have 
never been conscious enemies of Jesus, and of others, many in number, 
who, like Augustine and Bunyan, come into the kingdom not by means 
of any kind of ‘“‘contact” with the heavenly Jesus, but simply by some word 
of Scripture that comes home to them with power, or by ‘‘contact” with an 
earthly friend ? 

No, we have our reasons for believing that Jesus lives, but they are 
just as certainly different from Paul’s reason, if we judge of that by the 
New Testament, as they are from the reasons which the original apostles 
seem to have had. 

Dr. Gordon’s book leaves the historical problem of the resurrection of 
Jesus just where it was. The solution of that problem can be furthered 
only by more comprehensive and accurate study of the sources than has 
hitherto been made. Yet this book, as a whole, in spite of what seem to 
be serious defects, not only illustrates but also to some extent reinforces 
the strong tide in the Protestant church that is setting away from reliance 
on the miraculous to which, as Matthew Arnold said, the human mind is 
strongly and persistently inclined. 


GEORGE HoLLEY GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


NOTES ON LUTHER’S LETTERS 


This edition of the letters, by far the best, was undertaken by Dr. 
Enders as the last part of the Erlangen edition of the complete works, and 
continued by him until his death on July 14, 1906. The eleventh volume 
was published in 1907, by Dr. G. Kawerau, who is planning to complete 
the work and who kindly informs me that he has the twelfth volume 
nearly ready. 

Two general criticisms must be offered on this edition. First, that the 

1 Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel. By E. L. Enders. Letters in the edition of 


Enders, to August 31, 1538. 11 volumes. 1884-1907. Frankfurt-am-Main: Calw 
& Stuttgart. 
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division of the works into Latin and German, adopted by the Erlangen edi- 
tors, has been carried into the publication of the letters. Most of the Ger- 
man letters having already been published in Vols. LIII-LVI of the edition, 
are therefore not reprinted in Enders, but only calendared and annotated, 
making it necessary to refer for the text to these volumes or to De Wette, 
from whose edition they were bodily taken. Secondly, there are numerous 
minor errors in the printing of the text, as noted by Kawerau in his article 
“‘Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre Lutherforschung” in Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, Heft 3 (1908). The same has been noted by the present writer 
who has compared several letters as printed in Enders with photographs 
of the originals, now on sale at the Berlin Library and elsewhere. As these 
corrections, though numerous, are slight, they will not be further noticed 
in this article. 

Enders’ edition of the letters must be supplemented by the two following 
collections: Dr. Franz Gundlach: Nachtraige zum Briefwechsel des Land- 
grafen Philip mit Luther und Melanchthon. In Festschrift zum Gedichinis 
Philipps des Grossmiitigen Landgrafen von Hessen. Kassel, 1904; Dr. 
K. A. H. Burkhardt: Zum ungedruckten Briefswechsel der Reformatoren, 
besonders Luthers. In Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte. No. 14, 
Leipzig. March 21, 1907. 

Besides these general criticisms, there are a few particular corrections 
of such importance that they deserve special mention: 

A. Vol. I, p. 2, n. 3: The “Conradum affinem” is not, as here stated, 
a Conrad Luther, but a relative of the Reformer’s mother, a certain Conrad 
Hutter. Cf. O. Clemen, Magdeburgische Blitter. Heft 1 (1904-5), pp. 1-3. 

B. The letter to Pope Leo X, dated March 3, 1519, Vol. I, p. 442, 
is really only the draft of a letter which was submitted to Miltitz at the 
conference of January 5-7, 1519, but never sent. The date is therefore 
wrong, and the nature of the document should be stated, as otherwise it 
may be treated as a real missive. Cf. Késtlin-Kawerau, Martin Luther 
(Berlin, 1903), Vol. I, p. 224, and Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, Vol. IV 
(1907), Part I, chap. vii. 

C. Vol. Ill, pp. 122f., Letter to Cuspinian, April 17, 1521. This 
important letter, written ‘‘in the same hour” in which Luther made his 
first appearance before the Diet of Worms, was first published in Gleichen, 
Annales ecclesiae (1730), and from this book taken into De Wette and thence 
into Enders. As printed here it is nonsense, such expressions as ‘‘coram 
Caesare et fratre Romano constiti” making Ferdinand king of the Romans 
ten years before he was elected to that office. The editors of Luther’s 
complete works recently published at St. Louis, Mo: (a reprint of Walch’s 
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complete edition of a hundred and fifty years ago with modern improve- 
ments) rightly took offense at this expression. T. M. Lindsay, in his 
History of the Reformation, Vol. I (1907), p. 283, quotes the letter, incorrect 
as itis. A facsimile of the original, in the Vienna Archives was published 
by Dr. Theodore Haase, in the Leipziger Illustrirte Zeitung of August 31, 
1889. As this seems to be so little known even by scholars, it may be 
pardonable to give the correct text from the facsimile, with the assurance 
that this is certainly trustworthy, being in Luther’s true hand: 

Viro celeberrimo eruditissimoque, dno. Cuspiniano, Caesareae Majestatis 
a Libris Viennae, suo in Domino &c. 

Salutem. Frater carnis tuae, Cuspiniane celeberrime, facile mihi persuasit, 
ut e medio isto tumultu ad te auderem scribere, cum antea ob nominis tui celeb- 
ritatem optarim tibi familiariter notus esse. Suscipe ergo me in tuorum album, 
ut vera esse comprobem, que frater tuus mihi de te tam pleno ore cantavit. Hac 
hora coram Caesare et Senatu Romano constiti interrogatus, an libros meos 
revocare velim. Ubi respondi, libros quidem esse meos, caeterum quid de revoca- 
tione sentiam, cras dicturum, petita et data mihi non amplius spatii et temporis 
ad deliberandum parte. Verum ego ne apicem quidem revocabo in aeternum, 
Christo quidem propitio. Vale mi Cuspiniane charissime. Wormatiae, f. 4. 
p. Quasimodogeniti 1521. 


Enders was unable to identify Cuspinian’s brother. Haase makes him 
a cousin, a certain George Cuspinian, a canon of Wiirzburg, who had gone 
to Worms with his bishop. The one thing that makes me doubtful of 
this identification is that a cousin is not a brother. As Luther often uses 
“caro” in the sense of wife, it is possible that “‘frater carnis tuae” might 
mean brother-in-law, though it might also mean nothing more than own 
brother. No trace of such a brother is to be found in Cuspinian’s diary 
(Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, 1. Scriptores, T. 1). 

D. Vol. X, pp. 137f., Letter to Miiller, March 18, 1535. This not 
very important missive has attained a great degree of notoriety on account 
of the unsteady hand with which it was written and the consequent variety 
of readings that have been extracted from it, and especially from the last 
word. The Catholic Evers found this document in the Vatican archive 
and published it as a supplement to his life of Luther (1880) reading the 
signature as “Dr. Plenus,” or “Dr. Full,” a welcome evidence of the 
Reformer’s intoxication at the time he indited it. This reading was adopted 
by Enders, Joc. cit., and by Denifle, Luther und Lutherthum, Vol. 1. (Mainz, 
1904), p. 133, 0. 4. Kroker, Katharina von Bora (Leipzig, 1906), p. 278, 
reads ‘‘Dr. Hans,” referring it to Luther’s son. Kawerau, Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken (Jahrgang, 1908), Heft 4, p. 603, reads “Dr. Plures” 
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though he can give it no sense. K. Léffler, Historische Jahrbiicher, Vol. 
XXX (1909), Heft 1, reads “Dr. Parvus,” referring it to Luther’s son. 
Bohmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung (1906), p. 158, reads “ Dr. 
Johannes,” also referring it to Luther’s son. I have myself seen excellent 
photographs of the original, but hardly venture to give an opinion when so 
many experts disagree. Perhaps “Dr. Plenus” (written plenus) agrees best 
with both the writing and the sense of the letter. 

E. Vol. X, p. 345, Letter of Luther and others to Philip of Hesse. 
This is badly printed, for the correct text one must turn to Gundlach, 
op. cit., p. 69. 


LETTERS IN VARIOUS EDITIONS, AFTER AUGUST 31, 1538 


For the correspondence of the Reformer, so far as not included in Enders, 
reference must be had to the following: De Wette, Luthers Briefe &c. 
(Berlin, 1828), Vol. V; De Wette-Seidemann, Luther’s Briefe &°c. (Berlin, 
1856), Vol. VI (Supplement); Seidemann, Lutherbriefe (Dresden, 1859); 
Burkhardt, Dr. Martin Luthér’s Briefwechsel (1866); Th. Kolde, Analecta 
Lutherana (Gotha, 1883); M. Lenz, Briefwechsel des Landgrafen Philipps 
von Hessen mit Buzer, Vol. I (1880); M. Lenz, ‘‘Nachlese zum Brief- 
wechsel &c.,” in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, Vol. IV (1881); Gund- 
lach and Burkhardt as above. Other letters are to be found singly in other 
places. In Mentz, Johann Friedrich, Vol. III (Supplement. Jena, 1908), 
there is one letter to Luther; one from him in Seidemann, Lauwlerbachs 
Tagebuch auf das Jahr 1538 (Dresden, 1872), pp. 196 ff. 

These letters are now in such confuson that nothing short of a new 
and complete edition could bring them into convenient order and correct 
form. This will be partly done by the continuation of Enders’ work, but 
the student cannot expect to have a really serviceable set of the Reformer’s 
correspondence until it is published in the last volumes of the Weimar 
edition. The gentlemen who have this work in charge inform me that it 
will probably be many years before these volumes are out. In the mean- 
time, at least pending the subsequent volumes of Enders, the historian who 
reads a letter in De Wette is obliged to consult one by one all the numerous 
supplementary volumes to ascertain whether the readings and notes before 
him are accurate, as each book makes corrections, sometimes very important 
ones, on its predecessors. ‘These corrections need not be noticed, but those 
made elsewhere, especially by the valuable work of W. W. Rockwell, Die 
Doppelehe Philipps von Hessen (Marburg, 1904), are in a few cases so 
important as to deserve special attention. 

A. The Confessional Counsel (Beichirat) sent by the Wittenberg 
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theologians to Philip of Hesse, December 10, 1539, De Wette-Seidemann, 
op. cit., pp. 238 ff. This is generally supposed, as stated here by Seide- 
mann, to have been composed by Melanchthon. Rockwell proves that 
it was only copied by him, with a few alterations, from a draft sent by 
Philip of Hesse which had been written for him by his councilor, Justus 
Winter. It can be readily seen that this fact is of great importance in 
judging the attitude of the reformers. 

B. Luther to the Elector John Frederick, in Seidemann, Lauterbach’s 
Tagebuch auf das Jahr 1538, pp. 196 ff. This is set by Seidemann in 
April or June, 1540, by Kolde early in June, and by Rockwell on June 1o. 
This epistle, the writer’s justification for his attitude in the bigamy of Philip, 
has been often overlooked notwithstanding its great importance. One 
passage has excited some comment: “Hette ich aber gewust, dass der 
Lantgraff solche notturft [i.e., his need of women] nhulengsther wol 
gebiisset und bussen konte an andern, als ich nhu erst erfare, an der zu 
Esschweg, solte mich freilich kein engel zu solchem rath gebracht haben.” 
On this Kawerau (Késtlin-Kawerau, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 477) remarks: 
““Dagegen ist dunkel, wie er das schreiben kénnte .... denn dass 
Philip . . . . sich ‘der Hurerei, Unkeuschheit und Ehebruchs nicht habe 
erwehren kénnen’ stand in der Luther iibergebenen Instruction Philipps 
deutlich geschrieben.” Rockwell tries to defend Luther by saying that 
it is highly probable that Luther means that, had he known that Philip 
satisfied his desires with other mistresses, as with her of Eschweg, he would 
have advised him to marry one of them instead of an uncorrupted virgin. 
It is doubtful how far this explanation, if admitted, exculpates Luther. 

C. Luther to the landgrave, July 24, 1542, De Wette-Seidemann, 
op. cit., p. 275, 1. 13. Rockwell supplies the word lacking, probably from 
the original in Cassel, as “‘poli.” 

D. Luther to the landgrave, April 10, 1542. The copy of this letter 
in De Wette-Seidemann, op. cit., p. 312, is very faulty; for the correct 
text one must turn to Lenz, Nachlese &°c., p. 136. 

E. Luther to Friedrich von der Griine, Burkhardt, Dr. Martin Luthers 
Briefwechsel, p. 403. This is set at the end of 1541 by the editor on the 
ground that the Weimar archives show that this was the time when Griine 
was employed at Wittenberg. Késtlin (Késtlin-Kawerau, op. cit., Vol. I, 
Pp. 680, n. to p. 491) thinks that the letter should be dated at the same time 
as the saying found in Férstemann-Bindseil, Luthers Tischreden, Vol. 
IV (1848), pp. 474 ff. The same saying is found in H. Wrampelmeyer, 
Tagebuch iiber Dr. Martin Luther gefiihrt von Dr. Conrad Cordatus (Halle, 
1885), No. 671, where it is datable in the first quarter of 1532. It is prob- 
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able that the strong resemblance between the letter and saying do not prove 
that they were contemporaneous, but rather that the works of which Luther 
complained lasted along time. The late date of the letter is made probable 
also by its great asperity of tone, more characteristic of the Reformer’s 
closing years. 


Il. AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF LUTHER’S LETTERS 


Anyone who knows Luther’s letters in the original must agree with 
Coleridge that it is a little strange that for so long no one undertook to 
translate them into English. Such a work is now at last before us, The 
Letters of Martin Luther, selected and translated by Margaret A. Currie 
(London: Macmillan, 1908). The selection and translation are such as 
to make the appearance of the work a subject of regret rather than con- 
gratulation. It would be hard to make a worse choice of five hundred 
letters out of the nearly six thousand extant. Not only are many of the 
most important events in the Reformer’s life, such as the Leipzig Debate, 
the Peasants’ Revolt, and the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, totally passed over, 
but many letters are inserted which never should have been included, 
as for example that letter to Leo X of 1519 above mentioned (Currie, p. 
43) and one long ago proved a forgery. This epistle, purporting to be 
from the Reformer to his sister Dorothy, is inserted not once but twice under 
different dates (pp. 200 and 376, dated variously 1527 and 1539), although 
its genuineness was suspected by Seidemann in 1856 and its falsity proved 
by Burkhardt in 1866 (Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel, p. 338). 

The errors in translation are too numerous to be pointed out and too 
bad to be corrected. Three specimens of the translator’s scholarship 
may serve to give a faint idea of its quality. 

Eoban Hesse appears throughout as Coban Hesse (pp. xiii, xiv, 243, 
347, etc.). 

On p. 142 we come across “‘the Cardinal of Eborack.” The reference 
is to Wolsey, cardinal archbishop of York. 

On p. 322, “He invited Bugenhagen and me to breakfast, because the 
day before I had forbidden the sacrament (Nachtmahl) in the bath.” The 
true transletion of these words, which appear in Latin in the source from 
which Miss Currie says she got the letter, though she thinks proper to insert 
a German word to explain her version, is: ‘He invited me and Bugen- 
hagen to breakfast after I had declined his invitation to dinner after the 
bath the previous evening.” Cf. Enders, op. cit., Vol. X, p. 267. Késtlin- 
Kawerau, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 371. 


PRESERVED SMITH 
Paris, FRANCE 
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NEW LITERATURE ON THE SEPTUAGINT* 


The appearance of a second Part of the larger Cambridge Septuagint? 
is of interest for several reasons. It comes soon after the first Part, and 
it remarks that the preparation of the notes on Numbers and Deuteronomy 
will not furnish so many difficulties as in this portion where it was necessary 
to meet the difficulties connected with the Hexaplaric text of the later chap- 
ters of Exodus. There are two small modifications, one of them of great 
importance, of the scheme carried out in the first Part. The symbol b 
now denotes the readings of the closely related MSS 108 and 19 (Holmes- 
Parsons): Where they differ, 19 is denoted by b*, 118 by 6. The New 
Testament evidence has been more fully presented. In cases where the 
first hand of B (B*) stands almost alone, and one or both of the correctors’ 
hands (known as B*, B°) have introduced a reading which is supported by 
almost all the other authorities, the editors have usually given the latter the 
preference in their text. They have done so because they were thus able 
considerably to shorten and simplify their notes. They might have done 
so even more frequently, though it is no part of their task to construct a 
true text of the LXX. For it is incredible how frequently the merest 
blunders of the copyist of B have been adduced as ‘“‘the LXX,” merely 
because they are printed in the text of the smaller and now also in the larger 
Cambridge Septuagint. The margins of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica are full 
of such rubbish. A few examples from Exodus may be quoted: 

No MS of the LXX except B writes pyyara instead of onpueia at 4:28, 
but Ryssel-Kittel quote ““@ ra pjyara.” 

No MS of the LXX except B has 435 years instead of 430 in 12:40, 41 
but Ryssel-Kittel state: “G6+02M (cf. Gen. 12:4; 21:5; 25:26; 47:9) 
Exod. 12:41, G+", ut 40.” 


t See American Journal of Theology, XIII (July, 1909), 446-50. 

2 The Old Testament in Greek according to the Text of Codex Vaticanus. Supple- 
mented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical Apparatus Containing the 
Variants of the Chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. Edited by 
ALAN ENGLAND BROOKE, B.D., AND NorMAN MCLEAN, M.A. Vol. I, “The 
Octateuch,” Part II, Exodus and Leviticus. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1909. viilit+155+405 pages. 125. 6d. net. 
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No MS of the LXX except B has at 32:14 wepirorjoa tov adv 
avrod instead of wepi ris Kxaxias Hs darev rojo tov Aadv airov; but 
Ryssel-Kittel deem this blunder of B worthy to be quoted, and place before 
every reader of this Hebrew Bible the riddle to reconcile this Greek with the 
Hebrew. In two of these three cases the new editors have now changed 
the text of Swete (=B), but not in the first. As I said, they might have 
done so in many more cases, and I am glad to see that this principle is 
approved in the important notice of the first part published by Ernst 
Hautsch in the Géttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1909, pp. 563-80. The same 
reviewer compared the collations of seven Vatican MSS from photographs 
in the possession of the Septuagint undertaking of the Royal Society of 
Géttingen, and found them very accurate, while those of Holmes-Parsons 
needed many corrections and additions. For the present Part and notice, 
I compared the whole of Exodus with Thompson’s photographic reproduc- 
tion of the Codex Alexandrinus, with these results: 

7:17: The reading peraBaowed instead of peraBadd is marked in the 
MS as a mistake; so likewise 15:21, dvaBdryp instead of dvaBarnv. 

12:29: A has dwé mpwrdxov (haplography). 

20:6: A omits the v épeAxvorixdy in dvAdeoovar, and in 28:12, «ict. 

20:8, 12, 15: The numbering of the ten commandments on the margins 
of A is not given (see on this strange omission, The Expository Times). 

23:4: A has here the spelling éxxpod. 

29:38: After riv fuépav A has éwra qyépas ; see Swete. 

33:17: A* has had 79, i. e., rév instead of rovrov. 

36:34: A has, like y, the reading rd AG@pa instead of rod Awparos; see 
Swete. 

36:39: I do not think that A has évrervrwpéva; I believe the second 
letter to be x. 

In the subscription it would have been well to state that the MS joins 
the article and the preposition with the following nouns, writing éfodds 
Tavvidv ind eavyirrov. 

In the apparatus at 12:10 A is quoted on the wrong side, i.e., for 
xatakur—instead of for the rival reading xaraAkeew—. Surely, if all other 
collations, which I cannot compare, are of the same accuracy, we have every 
reason to be satisfied. 

As to the quotations from ancient writers, E. Hautsch has shown that 
they are sometimes too short and therefore liable to mislead. But this is 
unavoidable, where space forbids a special investigation and discussion of 


quotations. As examples I may discuss one from the New Testament and 
one from Philo: 
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In Exod. 32:28, in the narrative on the golden calf, the received text 
gives 3,000 as the number of slain Israelites. As variations B-M quote: 
cixoot tpeis xiduddes dvdpav, r TF TL? 4-)): yrades rpeis xai eixoowv, Cyr.-ed.: 
xtAuades eixooe tpeis, Cyr. cod.: xuAuddes tpeis, Cyr. cod. Before vs. 
6, they had quoted from the New Testament, I Cor. 10:7, but 
here they fail to quote the sequel, vs. 8, ‘‘and fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand”; of course because they see in it a reference to Num. 
24:9, “twenty and four thousand.” Likewise they omit a quotation from 
Philo, V, 186 (ed. of Cohn-Wendland), réocapes mpds rots eixoo.. But 
both passages, that of Philo and that of Paul, especially the latter with its 
23,000, refer also to Exod., chap. 32, like the quotation from Cyril. - 

But I must cut short the discussion of detail. The praises given in 
the first notice to printers and publishers and to the care of revising must 
be repeated; some misprints I have corrected in the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift. One desideratum is that the publishers might add to the 
next part a book-marker with the list of symbols, like those in Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica or in my Greek Testaments; at present everyone is 
obliged to turn to the first part, if he has forgotten the meaning of one of 
the symbols. 

And now some gleanings from the rich apparatus. The mountain of 
the law, which we are now accustomed to call Sina, but which we ought to 
call Sind, is spelled evox consistently through Exodus and Leviticus only 
in the MS 7, and in Leviticus (not in Exodus) in g. Where did this spelling 
originate? And does the difference in g prove the work of two different 
copyists? Examples of the Iota adscriptum are found in A, Exod. 28:28; 
36:31. Ordoes the spelling a hint at a pronunciation ta (with diaeresis) ? 
By the way, this diaeresis ought to appear in the word foicxos, where the 
ending is long; compare 36:33, potoxwv, which might be read as a diph- 
thong, with potcxos, vs. 34. In the latter form the diaeresis is not necessary, 
the accent marking the pronunciation. The Hebrew shekel is spelt otrdos 
instead of oixAos in x everywhere in Exodus (7 times), and in 39:7 this 
spelling is presupposed by the misrendering columnae of the Bohairic 
translation. The copyist of the Old Latin introduces ‘‘Pompejus” into the 
law for the day of expiation, Lev. 16:8, ad dimissionem pompeio. In the 
same law the Greek MSS might be classified by the use of xiwapos and 
Tpayos. 

Very important is the agreement of A, not only with y, but also with b 
and w; compare Exod. 38:8, 11, 12, 22; 39:1; 40:7; Lev.7:2. For this 
agreement shows that the MS A or its ancestor stood under the influence 
of Lucian; a most welcome evidence for the theory of von Soden concern- 
ing the New Testament part of this MS. 
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A special study might be made of the passages in which numbers occur. 
In which way are the numbers written, by figures or letters? And how 
are the variations to be explained which are found there? For instance, in 
Exod. 37:13 the MSS Bah have éxarév revryxovra, all the rest have révre 
xai Séa (d ve) H¥ decem. How did B come to have the number 150? 

In 39:1 we find eixoo. Bah; «ai eixoor (iqux); tpidxovra pj; Kal 
tpidxovra all the rest except 71, which has xai tpiaxdow. In 39:4, B 
alone repeats éxarév, which is omitted by all other witnesses. On 12:40, 
41 (B alone+7ére), on 32:38 (3,000 or 23,000 or 24,000) see above. 


To the notice of the first Part I was able to add the notice of a Grammar 
of the Septuagint (by Helbing; see p. 448); it is now a still greater pleasure 
to supplement this notice of the second part with a word about a second 
grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, which is in every respect superior 
to the former, that of Thackeray.3 It is the work of the very limited 
leisure time of a public official during the last eight years, but it embodies 
the most thoroughgoing collations and researches. In the Introduction the 
editor dwells on the classification of the various translations and trans- 
lators united in the Septuagint; then he adduces reasons which seem to 
prove that not only for the work of translation, but also for the task of 
copying, a single book was intrusted to different hands. As to the two 
translators of Jeremiah, he comes now to the same results as Kohler (see 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1909, p. 449) apparently without 
knowing him. As to his remarks on Ezekiel (pp. ii, 139; Ez. a writes 
éxcyvacovra: didi éyw xipwos where Ez. B has ywwoovrat ri éyw els Kips), 
we may mention a special paper devoted to this question* Very 
careful are his observations on the question as to how closely we can argue 
from the orthography and language of our great uncials to that of the 
autographs. He finds, for instance, a decided contrast in the use of the 
declension of pdyarpa between the Septuagint and the New Testament, 
and says (p. 142): 

The contrast between the LXX and the N.T. is instructive and indicates the 
value of the uncial evidence. Whereas we have seen that in the LXX there are 
only 2 undisputed instances of the 7 form out of 79, in the N.T. saxalep (ns) 
are read by WH in all the 8 passages where the cases occur; and almost exclusive 
use of the 7 forms is found in other N.T. words on pa (WH ed. Vol. II, App., 
p. 163). 


3 A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint. By Henry 
St. John Thackeray, M.A. Vol. I, “Introduction, Orthography and Accidence.’ 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1909. xx+325 pages. 8s. 

4 Schifers, Ist das Buch Ezekiel in der Septuaginta von einem oder mehreren Dol- 
metschern tibersetzt? (‘‘Theologie und Glaube,”’ 1909, 3.) 
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This distinction between O.T. and N.T. is borne out by the papyri, which 
show that it is one of time not of country (Egypt and Palestine).. The 7 forms 
are absent from papyri of the third century B.c.; examples of words in pa begin 
at the close of the second century B.c. with éddpys (118 B.c.), uaxalpns (7) 
(114 and 112 B.c.). On the other hand, under the early Empire these forms are 
practically universal. 


For some of these questions it would have been agreeable to have the 
examples in tabulated form from the whole of these uncials, Old Testament 
and New Testament together; it would then be easier to decide whether 
these observations are really borne out by the facts. Take the question of 
way for mdvra (pp. 173-75): 

There are a number of instances in the LXX where 74» appears to be used 
for ™dévra (acc. sing.). A solitary example of this use of 7@v in the papyri 
rescues it from the suspicion of being a “‘ Biblical’ usage. 


In a note (p. 175) we learn: 


This use of 74» appears clearly to go back to the translator or an early scribe 
of Ezekiel a; Ez 8 on the other hand writes tdvra. 


But nowhere are we informed whether it occurs outside the LXX, say, 
in the New Testament or elsewhere.5 

It seems a pity that Thackeray did not treat the Greek Bible as a whole, 
including the N.T. Still what he has given us is very satisfactory. We look 
forward to the second volume with great interest. I mention some smaller contri- 
butions by Burkitt,° Dahse,” Ruelle®. 


With the negative part of Burkitt’s paper I fully agree, namely that Lucian’s 
éornoev has not preserved the original text (72) and that éyvwpicer of 
@ cannot be yay; but the conjectural restoration of the original Hebrew 
text of Solomon’s invocation I cannot accept (“‘Sun, shine forth in heaven!” 
and “‘I have indeed built thee a celestial palace. For Thy dwelling at the 
New Moon Feasts,” or “‘For Sabbaths and for New Moon Feasts.”) I 
fully agree again with the general remarks on the text-critical value of the 
recensions of Lucian and B. Burkitt’s closing words are: ‘Very few 


5 Cf. my reference (American Journal of Theology, July, 1909) to the Psalms of 
Solomon 3:10; 8:23, Cod. V. 

6 “The Lucianic Text of I Kings 8:53,” Journal of Theological Studies, April, 
1909, X, 39; 439-45- 

7 “Zur Herkunft des alttestamentlichen Textes der Aldina,”’ Zeitschrift fiir die 
alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXIX, 1909, 177-85. 

8“Un passage des Septante dans le Parisinus 2841, en partie palimpseste,” 
Revue de philologie et d’histoire anciennes, Avril—Juillet, 1909. 
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scholars have realized till lately the terrible extent to which the text of B is 
disfigured by unskilful sporadic correction from the Hexapla.” 

Dahse’s paper is not quite conclusive as to the questions which it 
investigates, because he was not able to go to Venice to compare the new 
MSS, to which he calls attention. My own wrong results about the origin 
of the MSS H-P 31 and 83 were due to working only with the materials to 
be found in Holmes-Parsons and Lagarde. I was not aware that there were 
other MSS of the Septuagint at Venice. It appears now to me a great pity 
that the MSS Ven. 15 and Ven. 534 have not been allowed to contribute to 
the larger Cambridge Septuagint. I can but indorse the hope expressed by 
Dahse, that a new collation of the MSS at Venice will finally settle the 
question. At present I am not yet fully convinced that I was wrong. 
If one of the MSS mentioned has r7 6x4y (Gen. 41:2, 18) for r@ dye, and 
i80d GAxAox for od diadyArox, I was wrong and the origin of this part of the 
Aldina is determined. Who will help to settle the matter ? 

Perhaps the help may come from Géttingen. Lagarde has not worked 
in vain. As evidence we may quote two short pages.® They are signed 
“Die Commission fiir das Septuaginta-Unternehmen,” and tell that in 
1907 Professor Rahlfs, developed a provisional plan for a scientific edition 
of the Septuagint to be edited by the help of the Academy of Berlin, the 
Royal Society of Géttingen, and the Prussian Ministerium of Instruction. 
The work began with the collection of all manuscripts in Greek, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, and Slavonic. The Latin 
MSS are left to the Pontifical Commission for Revising the Vulgate. After 
the MSS come the Church Fathers. Dr. Hautsch, whose notice of the 
larger Cambridge Septuagint I mentioned above, has gone through Theo- 
doret’s Quaestiones in Octateuchum, to ascertain the biblical text used by 
that father. Finally, communications were opened with some scholars 
abroad that suggest good prospects for the future. The undersigned can 
but entertain the hope that these arrangements will also include the leaders 
of the Cambridge undertaking, that both may help each other. What an 
encouraging outlook ! 

A most important textual publication is that on Ecclesiasticus which 
we owe to J. H. A. Hart and The Cambridge University Press.*° It has a 
long history. From photographs provided by the Hort Fund the text of 

9“Erster Bericht iiber das Septuaginta-Unternehmen” (Berichtjahr 1908), 
Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. (Geschiftliche 
Mitteilungen, 1909, Heft 1.) 

10 Ecclesiasticus. The Greek Text of Codex 248 edited with Textual Commentary 


and Prolegomena. By J. H. A. Hart, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1909. xviii+ 378 pages. 10s. net. 
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this MS (Vat. 346; in the present edition, pp. 1-71) was printed in the 
year 1900 and by the kindness of the editor and the assent of the Pitt 
Press, I was able to make use of it for the article ‘‘Sirach” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible (see Vol. IV, 1902, especially p. 544a). Then the 
editor compared the Syro-Hexaplar with the Text of B (here pp. 73-88). 
It would have been convenient if he had marked those readings of the 
Syriac version which agree with 248. Then follows in the present book a 
Textual Commentary, pp. 89-228, printed in September, 1903; and finally 
the Prolegomena, pp. 231-370, in which Hart attempts to prove that the 
“‘book was written and translated before the date commonly assigned to 
it; that in its fullest form the Greek version contains primitive but specifi- 
cally Pharisaic teaching, and that the ancestor of the uncial manuscripts 
formed part of such a work as Origen’s Hexapla.” This last sentence, 
quoted from the Preface (p. ix) shows the importance of the book, especially 
of its last part. In the Textual Commentary, also, many emendations 
are proposed for the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Syriac texts which must 
not be overlooked. A curious omission is in the fact that Hart nowhere 
states that his MS 248 was the basis of the Complutensian Polyglot, and 
that from this source most of the additions to the text of Ecclesiasticus, 
which are contained in Codex 248, came into the version of 1611 A.D., 
and were then excluded from the R.V. on the strength of the chief uncials 
(cf. pp. 272 f.). These additions are ‘‘fragments of the Wisdom of a Scribe 
of the Pharisees and contain tentative Greek renderings of many of the 
technical terms and watchwords of the sect” (p. 279). Under headings 
such as ‘‘Accuracy,” “Nobility,” ‘Reception and Rejection,” “‘Repent- 
ance,” “The Promise,” “Hope,” “The World Which Is to Come,” 
““Recompense,” “Fear and Love of God,” “‘Glory,” “‘Things Indifferent,”’ 
the contents of these additions are discussed. There follows a special 
chapter on “The Quotations of Clement of Alexandria” (pp. 321-45); and 
finally, a chapter on the ‘‘Conflict of the Rival Greek Versions” (pp. 346- 
70), in which it is shown that the text of the four great uncials goes back to 
Origen; while that of the cursives, especially that of 248, was used by 
Clement and later writers. The title "ExxAyoworixds given to the 
book in this manuscript is still unparalleled in Greek. The whole first 
chapter of the Prolegomena, not less than forty pages, is devoted to a most 
careful analysis of the Prologue. Its results are: The Epistle of Aristeas 
preserves a nucleus of facts; one of these facts is, that both Demetrius of 
Phalerum and Ptolemy Philadelphus gave their countenance to the 
undertaking of a translation of the law for the Jews of the Dispersion. 
“The younger Ben Sira came to Egypt in the year 247 B.c., and 
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took part in the translation of the Wisdom Literature which was then 
proceeding. His contribution was probably more than the rendering of his 
grandfather’s composition” (p. 271). With these assumptions it is interest- 
ing to compare what is said upon these points in Thackeray’s recently 
published Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to the Sep- 
tuagint (p. ix): ‘The versions of most of the ‘Writings’ [Books] (Psalms 
perhaps excluded) . . . .” seem notwithstanding “the oft-quoted state- 
ment in the Prologue of Ben Sira, to belong to a period not earlier than the 
first century B.c.” This difference shows how desirable a renewed study 
of these questions is. Hart has contributed a most reliable basis for such a 
study, and a powerful incitement thereto. 


EBERHARD NESTLE 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY 


TORREY’S EZRA STUDIES 


In 1896 Professor Torrey published an interesting and valuable pam- 
phlet on The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah. In 
that monograph a pretty advanced position was taken, a position held for a 
time by a few foreign scholars, but from which the trend of critical opinion 
has turned back to greater conservatism. The author complains because 
his contentions have been so generally ignored by subsequent writers on 
these books. He cites case after case of scholars who have given no heed 


to his arguments; but he certainly has not given credit to all that have used 
his material. My article on ‘“‘Ezra-Nehemiah” in Hastings’ Dictionary 
was written before Torrey’s work appeared; but in the later article on 
Nehemiah his views were stated so far as they were germane to the subject. 

However lightly others have regarded the radical conclusions, Pro- 
fessor Torrey himself finds nothing to take back; for a recently published 
and considerable volume’ is an amplification of the little pamphlet, and 
furnishes additional arguments for the position taken fourteen years ago. 

The volume offers a great wealth of scholarly material, and reveals 
at every point the author’s critical insight; but it is somewhat marred by 
an unpleasant dogmatism, and by a manifest impatience with those who 
seem to be blind to conclusions of which the author is so convinced. To 
cite a single example, he quotes from an article by von Orelli to the effect 
that the Chronicler revised the memoirs of Ezra to such an extent that they 
are marked by his peculiar style, and then adds, “but those who attempt 
this explanation show that they neither realize the extent of this revision 
nor have an acquaintance with the Chronicler’s editorial methods” (p. 241). 


t Ezra Studies. By Charles C. Torrey, professor of Semitic languages in Yale 
University. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. xv+346 pages. $1.69. 
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Some of the most important contributions in this book are those which 
deal with the Greek versions. The author agrees with Sir Henry Howorth 
that I Esdras is the original Septuagint of a part of the Chronicler’s 
history of Israel, and he gives fresh and forcible reasons for this conclusion. 
He regards this so-called apocryphal book as a happily preserved fragment 
of the original Greek text of Chronicles—Ezra—Nehemiah. The obvious 
difficulty is the presence of the story of the Three Youths (IEsd., chaps. 3-5). 
That story can hardly be a part of the primitive text. How then could 
it be in the earliest Greek version and be wanting in the latest ? 

Torrey holds that in this section we have a vital portion of the Chroni- 
cler’s history which is lacking in the canonical books. That portion is 
I Esd. 4:47—5:6. ‘Torrey notes that there is an apparent gap between 
chaps. 1 and 2 of our Ezra and maintains that here we have the missing 
material. He takes a just pride in thus restoring “‘a lost half-chapter to 
our canonical Old Testament.” The story of the Three Youths was not 
originally Jewish, according to Torrey, but a popular tale of the Persian 
court, originating near the Greek period, and written originally in Aramaic, 
of which last point our author finds absolute demonstration. Apparently the 
tale was appropriated by the Jews, and the winning contestant was named 
Zerubbabel (I Esd. 4:13). Then the story was incorporated into one of 
the two editions of the Chronicler’s history which were current for a time, 
the edition which was used by the translator of the Septuagint proper. 

If I Esdras contains the original Greek rendering the question inevitably 
arises, what translation have we in the ordinary Greek texts? Torrey 
answers confidently that we have the version of Theodotion, and he gives 
as usual many reasons to support his claim. Thus we have at all events 
a consistent accounting for the versions as they stand. 

One of the hard problems of Ezra-criticism is the disjointed story of 
Ezra, which is partly in Ezra, chaps. 7-10, and partly in Neh., chaps. 8-10. 
Now it is well known that in I Esdras there is no record of Nehemiah’s 
work at all, and that Ezra’s history so far as it goes is continuous; that is, 
after the narrative of the divorce, Ezra, chap. 10, there follows directly 
the account of the reading of the Law (Neh., chap. 8), though the history 
breaks off abruptly in the middle of a sentence (Neh. 8:13). Torrey holds 
that the original Chronicles was made up thus: I and II Chron.; Ezra, 
chap. 1; I Esd. 4:47-56; 4:62—5:6; Ezra 2:1—8:36; Neh. 7:70—8:18; 
Ezra 9:1—10:44; Neh. 9:1—10:40; Neh. 1:1—7:69; 11:I—13:31. 

“By a natural mistake” some of the chapters belonging to the story 
of Ezra were transposed and became a part of Nehemiah. An interpolator 
had introduced the story of the Three Youths, at the same time adapting 
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it to Jewish purposes. But this story did not suit the ideas of the people 
at the beginning of the second century A. D., and a new edition was issued, 
retaining the transposed passages, but excising the old Aramaic story. 
Unfortunately the excisers in their zeal to rid the sacred books of a mani- 
fest interpolation, took out too much, and therefore in the canonical book 
a part of the original history was lost. 

It is to be noted that Torrey contends that the reading of the law in the 
original edition of Chronicles preceded the divorce story (Ezra, chaps. g f.). 
In this respect even I Esdras shows a rearrangement of the original material. 
The ground for his transposition Torrey finds in the fact that the divorce 
was demanded on the plea that the mixed marriages were a violation of the 
Law, and that such an appeal would have been meaningless before the 
promulgation of the Law. The implication is certainly plain that the people 
were ignorant of the prohibition of foreign marriages before this public 
reading of the Law. Now as a matter of fact the story of Samson shows a 
decided objection to foreign wives (Judg. 14:3), and the express legal 
injunction is found in the certainly pre-exilic book of Deuteronomy (chap. 
7). All the more since the Israel of this period is confidently assumed to 
be, not returning exiles, but those who have always remained in Judea, 
it is hard to see how they could have been ignorant of that part of the Law. 
It is true that Torrey’s order is a quite natural one, and there is a probabil- 
ity that he is right. But the point emphasizes a feature of the Studies, 
that what is probable and what is certain are not always sharply distin- 
guished. 

The author gives a fuller view of the Chronicler than he does in other 
works. His statements will lay him open to the charge that he gives with 
one hand, and takes away with the other. One of the longest chapters 
in the Studies is on “The Chronicler as Editor and as Narrator.” On the 
one hand he says that he is ‘one whose importance as a composer of Hebrew 
material seems to have remained everywhere unnoticed .. . . he is an 
original author, and possessed of some striking literary excellences, which 
appear in every part of his unaided work” (p. 208). 

To take only Ezra-Nehemiah, ‘‘the unaided work” appears to Torrey 
to be all except the Aramaic section (Ezra, chaps. 5 f.) and the memoirs 
of Nehemiah (Neh., chaps. 1 f.; 4:7—6:15). If the greater part of these 
books was composed by the Chronicler what is its historical value? Abso- 
lutely nothing! is the answer of Torrey. He insists that he had no sources 
from which he drew, or he would have incorporated them as he did else- 
where. The Chronicler therefore belongs to the class of historical novelists. 
Even his lists of names are made up from the records of his own day, 
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and such an elaborate list as we find in Ezra, chap. 2, is deliberately repeated 
in Neh., chap. 7. Why this ancient author, who is said to have done no 
unnecessary labor, should have deliberately repeated such a long list of 
names, is not apparent either from a study of the books or from a perusal 
of these Studies, studies which by the way no future writer is likely to ignore! 


L. W. BATTEN 
St. Marx’s CHURCH 


New York City 


PREUSCHEN’S DICTIONARY OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 


Both the author and the publishers are to be congratulated on the 
prompt accomplishment of their task.t For some time there has been a 
real need for such a work, and the author has wisely made it not only a 
lexicon of the New Testament books but also of the apostolic Fathers and 
the extra-canonical gospel fragments. The texts used have been Nestle’s 
Novum Testamentum Graece, Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn’s edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers and Preuschen’s Antilegomena (2. Aufl.). The Papias 
fragments are not reckoned in the second class nor have all the apocryphal 
fragments contained in the author’s Antilegomena been used. The selec- 
tion is Aegyplerevangelium (AE), Ebionitenevangelium (EbEv), Hebréere- 
vangelium (HE), Logia Jesu (LJ), Naassener Evangelium (Naass Ev), 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (V, 840), Petrusapocalypse (PA), Petrusevangelium 
(PE), and miscellaneous Agrapha (Agr). 

In the execution of his task Preuschen has aimed at completeness, con- 
ciseness, and brevity. This gives the volume an attractive appearance and 
makes it convenient to use, yet it will be a matter of regret to many that the 
author has not drawn more largely upon the lexical materials now available. 
He wisely economizes space by omitting reference to classical writers, but 
he is unfortunate in having to excuse himself from using the papyri. Sep- 
tuagint and Hebrew usage, as well as the Aramaic background of early 
Christianity, have been drawn upon for some help. This brevity is relieved 
by well-chosen references to current literature. Good judgment is shown 
in the choice of critical conclusions in the field of word-study, but in general 
the author is conservative in this respect, and sometimes he is content with 
a reference to the commentaries when he might have expressed a more 
definite opinion. 

In several places further information seems desirable. It is not certain 


t Vollstindiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Von Erwin Preuschen. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1910. viiit+1184 cols. M. 13.20. 
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that the meaning of aveyids should be restricted to Vetter. *Awé in Gal. 
2:12 (cf. I Cor. 11:23; Heb. 13:34) calls for comment upon the weakened 
force of this preposition in the late Greek, especially its use in speaking of 
the representatives of a school or sect. It is doubtful whether wild, finster, 
quite brings out the significance of the context in which aixpypds, PA 21, 
stands. The “parched” (dirr) character of that region in contrast with 
the luxuriant vegetation where the righteous abide seems to be the idea. 
The difficult d:yoropéw (Luke 12:46; Matt. 24:51) is rendered in the 
usual way, mitten enizweischneiden. Perhaps a lexicon is not the place to 
speak of it, but the Aramaic idiom as seen in Syr. Sin., certainly helps to 
relieve the difficulty. By taking pépos as the object of the verb, the render- 
ing becomes more natural, ‘“‘cut (i.e., ‘assign’) him his portion.” A 
good example of «fs used as the indefinite article might have been drawn 
from PA 10. Also its rather exceptional use as an ordinal is illustrated 
in PE 5, before the first day of their feast. ‘The idea is not brought out quite 
distinctly enough in Preuschen’s rendering am Tag vor irhem Feste (Antileg., 
p. 146). Light could have been thrown upon the use of é« in Rev. 18:20 
by citing the similar Aramaic construction with 0 in Ezra 7:26. “Ex in 
PA 22, 24, hanging by the tongue, by the feet, is interesting enough to be 
mentioned. Further information is needed on "Iovéa in Luke 1:39. 
It is doubtful whether wie dringt es mich is the best rendering of cvvéxopar 
in Luke 12:50. Wellhausen’s wie dngste ich mich brings out better the 
personal anxiety of Jesus implied in the context. In the Antilegomena 
cvipw, PE 6, was given its primary force, hinschliefen; now it is classed 
with Acts 8:3, verhaften. But this is even less appropriate to its context. 
What follows implies that ovpw is equivalent to dacvpw, mock (spotten). 
In PE g, view is rendered schlagen instead of stossen as in the Antilegomena. 
This change is not necessary, as xdAapos must in either case be taken in 
its secondary sense, and “‘poke with a stick” preserves the idea of ridicule 
very well. 

It is regrettable to have to note some inaccuracies of detail. In other 
works these might remain unmentioned, but in a work designed to be an 
authoritative reference book it is important that they should be corrected. 
Several words are out: of alphabetical order: dédts before aidéoua, 
aivarexxvoia before aipeppoéw (but is not this a misspelling of aipoppoéw ? 
If so aivarwdys is misplaced), dvadia before dvadevouar and dvadijs, 
émixeixia too early by two columns (but evidently to be corrected to émvexia), 
érousacia and éromos before “Erowas, xdéué before xaydpa, Kis before 
xwvdpwpov, Kor\acoai and Kodaccevs before xéAacis, xovotwdia before 
Kovju, povdw before povddOarpos, wéros before wordy, pgdiws (not after 
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its adj.) before padiovpynue and fpgdiovpyia, ojpixos before onrw, cxopmic pds 
before oxoprios, Taovia before rdéis, dappaxedw before dappoxeds, xis 
before xdvwos and Xios.  Acvrepompwros before Sevrepovdpiov and 
mepudBappa before mepixafaipw are corrected in the “Berichtigungen. 
““@ahovn s. peAdvyn”’ should be paAdvys s. pedrdvys- 

In several particulars there is a lack of uniformity, as in the variety 
of abbreviations for the same expression: PA frag.; PA fr.; PA, Fr.; or, 
Ev Naass and Naass Ev; or Dav. Adv. and Davon Adv. The general 
. scheme of entering the adverb immediately after its adjective is not always 
observed, ¢.g., d@pévws, mpwrws, When an adverb so entered is brought 
out of alphabetical order it is occasionally, though not generally, given a 
second insertion. To take examples within a few pages of each other, 
dAnOas and dpxotvrws get a second entry while dgiws (before déidw) and 
dogadas (before dogadi{w) do not. If Babéws (according to Preuschen 
a gen. of Bais, Luke 24:1) is entered separately, why not rpaéws (as a 
gen. of mpavs, I Pet. 3:4)? Nor have words always been listed as spelled 
in the texts used, e.g., aAw yeveoia (Matt. 19:28, Nestle) and évpaviw 
(PE 43, Preuschen) but only waAcyy. and éu¢. are entered in the lexicon. 
-The diaeresis is not used uniformly: Sdoryue and mepiiornm, mpavs 
(col. 955) and zpavs (col. 956). Again, under 46d reference is made to 
papavadd, but the entry appears as papav d6a (accent!). 

The author has used a (*) to indicate that all passages have been cited 
(cxopmopes marked (*), but with only one citation, must be a misprint), 
and (tf) to indicate that the word occurs only once, as cited, in all the litera- 
ture covered by this lexicon (p. viii, end. oixotv, ovyxoimdopo, irepBaive, 
bwréxeyar are wrongly marked (+), as more than one citation for each is 
given). Thus he hopes the lexicon will serve for all practical purposes 
as a concordance. This would have been a valuable feature had 
it been carried out with accuracy, especially for the apocryphal writings. 
For these we have nothing like Moulton and Geden’s New Testament 
Concordance and Goodspeed’s Index Patristicus. But Preuschen’s lexicon 
does not fill the gap. Some words are not entered: dv@ypos (PA 10), 
dmorixrw (PA, Fr. 3), uvquorwvn (PE 54), ios (PA 30), purov (PA 15); 
and according to the general plan also duefvwy (PA, Fr. 2 bis), dvwrépw 
(PA 24), adroowpas (PE 20), gumpooGe (PA 6). Occasionally incorrect 
references are given, if the author’s Antilegomena (2. Aufl.) is used: yevous, 
EbEyv, 3 for 2; Sdxpmos, Agr, 10 for 11; «los, Eb Ev, 4 for 3; éxardparos, 
Agr, 7 for 8; eivovyia, Agr, 17 for 18; xad@s, AE, 2 for rb; xaradvw, 
AE 6, for 2; dpoyv, Opdvs and waréw, AE, 3 for 1c. Some words are 
marked (}), omitting their occurrence in the apocrypha, e.g., dvarpéxw 
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(PA, Fr. 2), dvrexpvs (PA 26), ew6a (PE 50), éxdrepos (Agr. 2), &vOa 
(PE 56), é¢AAoua (Naass Ev. 6), éfopdw (PA 25), piacpa (PA 24), 
oixyrwp (PA 17 and 19), mapopyomds (Agr. 30 bis), orpos (PE 28), 
TypeAovxos (PA, Fr. 3). More than one occurrence of a word in the same 
context is not indicated, e.g., yawéw, Agr. 18 (four times); and ixwp, 
PA 26 bis, marked (+). Moreover, a casual reading shows about a hundred 
instances where an asterisk has been used in the lexicon and the usage of 
the apocrypha left unrecorded. Sometimes this reference would have been 
a fortunate illustration, as wovy, PA, Fr. 3 beside John 14:2, 23; at other 
times it would have called for further definition, as dvarpéyw, PA, Fr. 2 
(add hinlaufen) and e£ddAopar, Naass Ev 6 (add hervorspringen). 

It would be very unfair to convey the impression that this lexicon lacks 
genuine merit. Notwithstanding the numerous minor defects, which it 
is to be hoped may early be corrected by a new edition, the author has 
placed students of this literature under great obligation to him. His main 
interest has been in the specific body of literature before him, not in the 
Greek language as a whole and in these writings as historically related 
to the whole, consequently his lexicon will not meet all the needs of the 
specialist. But in fairness to the author it should be remembered that he 
aimed to produce a book suitable for more general use; and in this respect 
he has rendered excellent service. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


Dr. Scott’s book on the Pauline epistles* is pleasant to read but impos- 
sible to accept. The author’s object is “‘not speculation,” but to determine 
from a critical study of “internal data, mainly theological ideas and literary 
style,” the authorship of fifteen New Testament epistles. To all this there 
can be no objection. One may perhaps agree in part with the author also 
when he says that “the requirement of the critic of the epistles or gospels 
is not imagination loaded with extensive learning, but sure vision cognizant 
of truth and sensitive to difference.” However, this word about “sure 
vision” sounds rather ominous, for, naturally, as the author considers this 
the chief requirement of the critic and as he gives us a critical volume on the 
New Testament epistles, we must suppose that he, by implication, claims 
to have the “sure vision cognizant of truth and sensitive to difference.” 
A “sure vision” would indeed be a most excellent outfit, but since this 

1The Pauline Epistles: A Critical Study. By Robert Scott. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1909. 376 pages. $2. 
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gift has never yet been certainly found among critics, a word may be said 
for the value of enlightened judgment and general knowledge both of the 
documents and of what other investigators have accomplished. 

The Preface whets the reader’s interest by saying that the chief value 
of the volume may perhaps be found, not in the settlement of the author- 
ship of the New Testament epistles, but in the light it may throw on the 
authorship of the First Gospel and on the mind of the writer of the third. 

Now although the author eschews “speculation,” his book seems to me 
to be speculative in an unusually high degree. Let a few points be noted. 
It is said (p. 60) that Paul, after his conversion, “retired into Arabia, 
re-studied the Scriptures, re-interpreted history and the ways of God and 
purposes of grace.” This may be a probable conjecture, but a conjecture 
it surely is. Again, the process by which Ephesians and Hebrews and 
I Peter are assigned to Silas is thoroughly conjectural. Grant that Ephesians 
was not written by Paul and that it might have been composed by Silas; 
it is nevertheless at the outset a matter of pure conjecture that Silas com- 
posed it. We must obviously judge in the same manner of the view that 
assigns Colossians to Timothy and the Pastoral Epistles to Luke. What- 
ever may be Said of the various arguments by which the author seeks to 
support the hypothesis that Silas, Timothy, and Luke were the authors of 
certain important letters, it is clear that he begins with bold conjecture. 
This is not necessarily wrong, but if one’s work rests on conjecture, it may 
be well to acknowledge it, or at least not to affirm the opposite. 

For a book that deals with questions of authorship which are to be 
settled by differences of doctrine, often scarcely apparent to the ordinary 
reader, and by nice stylistic inequalities, it may be said that this discussion 
is too positive in its conclusions. Thus we are said to have ‘“‘conclusive” 
proof that the author of I Peter and Ephesians depended on II Corinthians 
in the resemblance that they reveal to the opening words of II Corinthians 
and its use of épfaBev. Again,we have the declaration (p. 96) that such 
a number of salutations as we have in Rom. 16 “‘could not have been dis- 
patched to an unknown place.” Thus summarily is the old question 
settled! Dr. Scott is not exactly in agreement with a good many other 
students of Paul when he affirms that “his doctrines are stated with an 
intellectual vigor which makes them clear to all except those who would 
wish them to be somewhat other.” Dr. Hoennicke, e. g., whose book we 
have just noticed, does not think that Paul’s doctrines are “clear to all,” 
or that they ever were. 

Take yet another illustration of this feature of the book before us. 
The author is speaking of I Thess. 2:15, 16, which reads as follows: 
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“Who both killed the Lord Jesus, and the prophets, and drove out us, and 
please not God, and are contrary to all men . . . . the wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost.” ‘Are these,” he asks, “the words of the man 
who was ready to be accursed from Christ for the Jews’ sake? Or could 
Paul have drawn the first two parallel lines; or any of these lines? The 
judgment that says so is judged.” The tone of this statement reminds 
one again of that “‘sure vision cognizant of truth,” to which reference was 
made above. 

But we will not dwell on this point. The field of criticism chosen by 
the author is one in which it is rarely possible to be dogmatic without doing 
violence to the data. 

Another point which is rather characteristic of the book is the license 
it exhibits in dealing with the synoptic tradition. Thus, e. g., the Beatitudes 
of poverty of spirit and of meekness seem to be assigned to Silas because of 
the similarity between them and Eph. 4:2. The reward promised to the 
pure in heart, that they shall see God, is attributed to the same source 
because of its resemblance to Heb. 12:12 (should be 11:27). The phrases 
“light of the world,” “‘good works,” and “glorify your Father” are said to 
“‘accord with the second group,” that is, the group of letters assigned to 
Silas, and because of this accord they are given to him. In Matt. 13:17 
there is reference to the forward look of men of old, and this, because of 
the reappearance of the same thought in I Pet. 1:10, 11 and Heb. 11:13 is 
classed with the evidence that the author of I Peter and Hebrews was the 
reviser of Matthew. 

Now this method of dealing with the text of the words of Jesus seems 
altogether unjustifiable. The combination of lowliness and meekness 
in Eph. 4:2, instead of indicating that the author of Ephesians was the 
reviser of the Sermon on the Mount, may more easily be regarded as a 
simple echo of the Beatitudes. So should we judge in each of the other 
cases mentioned. The words of the Master colored the words of the 
disciple. 

The argument of the book as a whole seems to me to be characterized 
by great subjectivity. Its results lack the quality of conclusiveness. It 
is bold and at times decidedly interesting, but the reader who looks up the 
references and compares the passages is left at last unconvinced. The 
objections that spring up at once to the view that Ephesians, Hebrews, 
and I Peter, together with the ecclesiastical and theological additions to 
Matthew, were the work of one man and that man a loyal disciple of Paul; 
to the view also that I Thess., chaps. 1-3, II Thess., chap. 3, and Colossians, 
with the final editorship of Mark’s gospel, are to be credited to Timothy; 
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and to the view that the Pastoral Epistles with ‘many terms and some 
clauses in all Paul’s epistles” are to be assigned to Luke, are not overcome 
by the reasons which are advanced in support of the hypothesis. 


GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


MODERN VIEWS OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BIBLE 


Two recent books dealing with the Bible are not so important as they 
are interesting. They are both written by writers who have been on terms 
of intimacy with the Bible from childhood, though their personal attitude 
to the Bible is very different. To Professor Clarke it is the book which 
“still brings me the light and inspiration in which I work.” To Mr. 
Picton Christianity itself and therefore the Bible also finds its value in 
the potency of its “influence in the age-long evolution from fetishism to 
Pantheism.” 

Mr. Picton writes in a discursive not to say excursive style. One 
involuntarily finds oneself wishing for the privilege of listening to him 
converse. It requires a good deal of determination to keep the thread of 
the argument. So far as the reviewer has been able to do so, he has found 
the author laying the gravamen of his work on these four points. First, 
the Bible played an abnormal part in the life of civilized man, particularly 
in the life of Protestants, in the latter part of the eighteenth and the early 
part of the nineteenth centuries. Second, during the preceding Christian 
centuries the reverence of men had been directed, perhaps more wisely, 
to the church. A discussion of this interesting point occupies about 125 
pages. It is admitted that the great leaders of the church drew their 
inspiration from the Bible, but it exercised only a mediate influence upon 
the people and was not delivered into their ignorant and untutored posses- 
sion. Third, the influence of the abnormal supremacy of the Bible, 
regarded as the infallible Word of God was neither wholly good nor wholly 
bad. It inculcated charity for all, veracity, liberty, freedom, the worth of 
the individual, but it fostered the vagaries—the author abstains from saying 
the dishonesty—of allegorical exegesis, unworthy ideas of God, the bad 
morals of justification by belief, the approval of compromise, the sub- 
mission of reason to authority, the evils of introspection, and indifference 
to the progress of science. The apostle Paul looms large in the author’s 

t Man and the Bible: A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History. 
By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. 334 pages. 


Sixty Years with the Bible: A Record of Experience. By William Newton Clarke. 
New York: Scribner, 1909. 259 pages. $1.25. 
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mind. It is he who is held responsible for the justification by belief, 
for approval of compromise by the notorious vow he took at Jerusalem, 
and for the evils of introspection, as Christian readers of his epistles tried 
to find duplicates in their own experience of his standard emotions. By 
his unwarranted vengeance upon Elymas, he shares with Peter, unduly 
arrogant with Ananias, and with the author of the Fourth Gospel, who 
paints a dictatorial and unreasoning Christ, the guilt of demanding irrational 
subordination to clerical authority. Fourth, notwithstanding its defects 
and contrary to the extravagant assertions of the radicals, the Bible has 
an abiding value in the history of humanity as a living record of an impor- 
tant part of the struggle toward purity, freedom, and light and as an unfail- 
ing arsenal for the supply of condensed statements of truth, of which Spin- 
oza, the spiritual master of the author, approves. 

While Mr. Picton is careful to show that ‘‘as contrasted with the vast- 
ness of humanity contemplated as a whole . . . . the extent of the influ- 
ence of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures has been almost infinitesimal,” 
he has not been so careful to show their influence in molding the ideals 
of the present human race which the literature of the leading nations of 
the world reveals. Although pointing out the dominating influence of the 
Bible on Chrysostom and Augustine and Luther, he curiously omits all 
reference to its decisive influence over Francis. His singular interest in 
proving that, in the time of these imposing Christian men, the Bible exer- 
cised only a mediate influence, obscures the fact that it was precisely through 
their appreciation of the neglected Bible, that they attained their spiritual 
power and historical significance. Though grateful to the author for many 
an apt allusion and for his mellowness of spirit, the reviewer is forced to 
regard his book as a collection of footnotes for some future more adequate 
treatment of the proposed theme. 

Professor Clarke indeed in treating the modest subject of his own per- 
sonal experience with the Scriptures supplies Mr. Picton with some unusu- 
ally suggestive material. He points out how the view of the Bible which 
Mr. Picton assails forced intelligent men, who believed that God could 
never speak a useless word, to give their most painstaking attention to 
recondite passages, thus obscuring in their own minds and in the minds 
of their congregations and pupils the simpler truths of the gospels. He 
recalls our attention to the mischief of the prophecies of Daniel and Revela- 
tion, and one of the most impressive paragraphs in the book is the restrained 
and reluctant statement that God, for Dr. Clarke’s own mother, was 
bound to assume the character of the Giver of the Jewish law precisely 
as much as the Father of Jesus Christ. 
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Sixty Years with the Bible is a most lucid account of the steps in the 
journey the author took from saying “The Scriptures limit me to this” 
to saying “‘The Scriptures open my way to this,” or, as it is expressed 
again, from ‘using the Bible in the light of its statements” to “using it in 
the light of its principles.” But the book is a disappointment to those who 
hoped from it some adequate appraisal of the religious value of the Bible 
under modern conditions. Beginning with the prevalent opinion of his 
boyhood that the Bible was the inerrant and infallible Word of God, this 
record of his experience shows how one piece of authority after another 
was stripped from it until it becomes to him valuable chiefly if not alto- 
gether for its testimony to Christ. His two most comprehensive state- 
ments of the matter are as follows: ““The glory of the Bible for my purpose 
as theologian is that it gives me Christ whose revealing shows me God the 
center of the system, that it instructs me in the Spirit of Christ which is 
the organizing principle, and that it provides me with abundant congenial 
material for the building-up of doctrine.” This professional judgment of 
the worth of the Bible is paralleled by another more human one. “It is 
certain that the Bible gives us knowledge of Jesus, and that Jesus gives 
us knowledge of God, and that God as Jesus reveals Him in the true light 
of life.” 

But to those of us who have sat in grateful reverence at the feet of Amos 
and Hosea and Jeremiah and the ‘“‘Second Isaiah” to mention but the 
greatest, and who remember the reverence of Jesus before Moses and the 
prophets, this statement falls far short of the truth. As a matter of fact 
the Bible introduces us to the souls of the spiritual progenitors of our race 
to whom if men will not listen they will not be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. The modern conception of the Bible puts at the disposal 
of men the enduring springs of the religious life. It is the salt which pre- 
vents them from spreading that ‘‘death and miscarrying” which the books 
under review prove was borne to other ages from the Holy Book. 


A. W. VERNON 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION IN THE ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES 


An interesting and valuable contribution to the question as to the part 
which university scholarship plays in the evolution of religion is furnished 
by two competent scholars.* Mr. Jordan writes Part One—under the 

1The Study of Religion in the Italian Universities. By Louis Henry Jordan and 


Baldassare Labanca. London, Edinburgh: New York, Toronto, and Melbourne: 
Oxford University Press, 1909. 324 pages. $1.44. 
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title of ‘An Experiment”—treating of the inauguration of this study, 
its earliest official teachers, and subsidiary university departments. This 
is a suitable introduction to Part Two which is a careful translation of 
Professor Labanca’s Earlier and Later Hindrances Confronting the Study 
of Religion in Italy. He shows Italy’s apathy toward the study of religion. 
Earlier hindrances are found in Italy’s excessive reverence for the past. 
Later hindrances appear in questions raised by modern philosophy and 
science. He also discusses the abolition of the theological faculties, 
and closes with some reflections and conclusions. Mr. Jordan then con- 
tributes Part Three on ‘‘The Outlook” in which he treats of the modernist 
movement, and some significant signs of the times. The above outline 
gives a general idea of what the reader will find in the book. 

Between the religious apathy of the Italian people and the steadfast 
opposition of the Roman church to all progress in religious and philo- 
sophical thought, the Italian universities have made very little advance- 
ment in the scientific study of religion. A few superior minds like Mariano 
and Labanca have done excellent work that will tell when at last Italy 
shall in good earnest take up the study of religion in its broadest sense. 

Labanca, while not an enemy of religion or even of a true Catholicism, 
is nevertheless an ardent defender of the historico-critical and comparative 
methods of study. He is well posted on the results reached by a large 
and brilliant group of Italian scholars—philologists, orientalists, philoso- 
phers, archaeologists, and students of folklore. All these contributions 
will be of extreme value as soon as it shall be possible to utilize them. 

But perhaps readers of the Journal will be chiefly interested in Mr. 
Jordan’s chapter on modernism. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written on modernism it appears that there is no very generally accepted 
definition. It may be that this chapter will prove to have contributed 
something to the subject. Modernism has a long ancestry. It did not 
originate in any sense of irritation, and it came to maturity among those 
who, thoroughly loyal to the church, were in sober-minded fashion 
fitting themselves for the priesthood. But they caught the spirit of 
modern inquiry, and were gradually led to seek the adaptation of 
Romanism to new and well-established concepts and modes of think- 
ing. Modernism, while not a movement peculiar to the Church of 
Rome, “represents a distinctly Catholic movement and possibly a great 
turning-point in the history of a faith that has exercised agelong and 
worldwide sway” (p. 204). It is consciously at war with Protestantism. 
It is in revolt against certain features of Catholicism, but it is tenfold more 
in revolt against Protestantism (p. 218). While it has its counterpart in 
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certain features of Protestantism the two movements are essentially dis- 
tinct. Lutheranism begged for freedom to believe; modernism begs for 
freedom to think (p. 217). Lutheranism was in many respects crude, 
hesitant, and narrow; modernism is educated, confident, and overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic. Some features of modernism are : (1) modernism claims 
the right to pursue its present preliminary studies; (2) to think for itself; 
(3) to be recognized as one of the true lineal successors of that teacher 
who is so often summoned to refute it—Thomas Aquinas (pp. 253, 254). 
These catch sentences may serve to indicate the drift of the argument. 
One of the reasons why modernism is not more effective is that so many of 
its champions keep hidden. The reasons for this are obvious; nevertheless, 
would it not be better to come out in the open and take the consequences ? 
That is the way in which all great causes are won. 

Mr. Jordan states that if this work should be accorded a favorable 
reception ‘‘it will be followed by others dealing in succession with the study 
of religion in the universities of the different countries of Europe.” The 
present reviewer hopes that the good work may continue. 


J. W. MoncriEF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THREE BOOKS ON THE ATONEMENT" 


Though the three volumes before us differ in their size and in their 
treatment of the problem, they possess sufficient features in common to 
justify one in grouping them together. The Chicago book is by far the 
ablest and the most comprehensive. It exhibits briefly (a) the exegetical 
or historical sources of the atonement conception, (b) the dogmatic presenta- 
tion or religious philosophy, and (c) the social or ethical application of the 
doctrine. Mr. Walker’s treatment of (@), which is characterized by his 
well-known breadth, is confined to the New Testament, and his pages upon 
(c) are less pointed than those of the American theologians. President 
Hyde’s little book is in fact a searching and impressive exposition of social 
duty as the Christian obligation, and Professor G. B. Smith is equally alive 
to this aspect of the question in his paper (269-319) upon the significance 
of the biblical teaching upon the atonement. Like the others he succeeds 
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at any rate in presenting a view of the cross which can be preached. _Inci- 
dentally he uses a phrase to which Mr. Walker devotes an entire chapter 
(15-31): ‘Is there any real atonement which does not involve at-one-ment 
with the sacrificial spirit of the cross?” Atonement not only verbally 
but in reality is interpreted by all these writers as the process of eliciting 
a moral sympathy with the purpose and character of God as revealed in 
Jesus, or of impressing the heart and conscience with a due sense of the 
divine will. The interesting thing is to have this view presented as the 
real biblical doctrine and not as a belief which requires Paulinism, for 
example, to be set aside. It is exegetically propounded by Professor 
J. M. P. Smith and Professor Burton. Both, after a fresh and scholarly 
résumé of the Old and New Testament teaching, agree that even the atoning 
ritual of the Jews is “sacred as a great educational agency inculcating in 
the hearts and minds of the participants and spectators right conceptions 
of the sinfulness of man and the holiness and mercy of the just God” (252), 
while it is argued that the death of Jesus is viewed by the New Testament 
writers as fundamentally a revelation of God’s love for men and hatred 
of sin as well as of the ideal life of self-sacrificing devotion which all should 
lead. Mr. Walker, quoting and following Erskine of Linlathen, reaches 
practically the same result, although he words it differently. His argument 
is that Jesus, the representative and head of humanity, exhibited by his 
death the sinfulness of human depravity and God’s judgment upon sin. 
To quote his own words, “Christ holds such a relation to the race as its 
head, and his acceptance of his cross had such a direct relation to man 
before God, to the worst consequences of man’s sin, to the manifestation 
of God’s righteousness in the doom that sin brings on humanity, and to 
God’s loving will for man’s salvation, that, like his person, this sacrifice 
is unique and representative as that of no other person can possibly be” 
(163). Mr. Walker properly insists (89) that Jesus did not come into the 
world simply to die. ‘The idea that he came just to die, and that before 
ever he went forth to preach he was convinced that this preaching would 
be rejected, makes this whole life and pleading with men quite unreal.” 
The trouble is that this is the impression of Jesus left on the mind of many 
people by the Pauline theology, and that most if not all of the sayings 
in the Synoptic Gospels which indicate a redemptive purpose have been 
attributed to the influence of a more or less modified Paulinism. Professor 
Burton handles this crucial question, in his contribution, with a combination 
of frankness and acuteness which is all to the good. In the discussion of 
the atonement in non-canonical Jewish literature, however, one would have 
welcomed a larger range of fact from which to draw inferences. The 
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rabbinic doctrine of mediation, for example, is both rich and important 
enough to deserve notice at this point, especially as it bears on Paulinism. 
Also, the problem of eschatology enters in, if the proportions of the subject 
are to be preserved. The conceptions of God’s wrath and of the new 
messianic era inevitably determined the forms of apostolic thought upon 
the death of Jesus. Similarly, one misses any adequate reference to the 
atoning significance of Jesus for the world of spirits, a phase of Paul’s 
thought which is too vital to be passed over as a merely imaginative expres- 
sion of his cardinal view. These Jacunae I mention, not in any carping 
spirit, but simply to indicate the difficulty of treating an idea like that of 
the atonement in isolation from cognate conceptions such as those of the 
spirit, the resurrection, the flesh, regeneration, immortality, and the physical 
universe. 

Professor Burton incidentally offers a most ingenious explanation of 
John 1:29 (101 f.). He argues that when John the Baptist spoke in the 
Synoptic Gospels about the stern coming one, his language was that of 
expectation, not of observation; after he saw what Jesus was, he said 
‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” His 
view, that is to say, was altered by his experience of Jesus. But the uni- 
versalism of the Johannine logion remains a stumbling-block in the path 
of this theory, and it is extremely difficult to understand how such a deep 
impression could disappear, as apparently it did, if we are to judge from the 
later (synoptic) message sent by John from prison. 

The exegesis of Paul, I must confess, leaves one greatly unconvinced. 
It yields religious applications of real value, but there are elements in Paul- 
inism of which it hardly takes account. If the apostle meant by ‘“‘redemp- 
tion from the curse of the law” nothing more than “‘deliverance of the mind 
from a misconception of God’s attitude toward men” (186), how can one 
explain his passionate devotion to Jesus Christ, his conviction that but © 
for ‘‘the Son of God who loved him and gave himself up for him” he would 
have been lost in the guilt and bondage of sin, his heartfelt belief that he 
owed life itself to nothing but the sacrifice of Christ? Professor Burton 
makes out a stronger and more persuasive exegetical case than any other 
writer I am aware of for the thesis that “the fundamental significance of 
the death of Jesus, as Paul conceived of it, is in the revelation which it 
effects” (195). From many passages in Paul, I admit, this is all that the 
modern Christian conscience can retain, under normal circumstances. 
But these are abnormal circumstances. Sin is abnormal and sin is more 
than a sense that our social relationships are sadly out of gear; it is the 
conviction that God and the sinful soul are out of their true relations to 
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one another. The death of Christ reveals God’s attitude to sin as one of 
hatred to sin and of love to the sinner; but may we not argue that this 
revelation is the result of a transcendant manifestation of God, which indeed 
enables man to do what he could not do for his fellows without the help 
of Christ but which also does for him what only God in Christ could have 
done ? 

In the last chapter of his book, for example, President Hyde tests his 
theory by an interpretation of Matt. 18:18: ‘‘Verily I say unto you what 
things soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and what 
things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” This 
means, the author argues, that “‘while God eternally forgives, and Christ 
revealed the divine forgiveness once for all, yet it remains for Christian 
men and women to embody and express, individually and as a community, 
this divine human forgiveness toward every person who needs it, and is fitted 
to receive it” (105-6). The application of the moral is excellent, and it is 
driven home with exceptional vigor. But I doubt if it has the text behind 
it. Apart from the critical difficulties about the relation of Matt. 18:18 
to Matt. 16:19, when practically the same functions are reserved for Peter, 
the point of the saying is the disciplinary authority of the early church, 
either in the matter of interpreting the requirement and conditions of the 
new law, or specifically in excluding an impenitent offender from its mem- 
bership. The church has the right, in God’s home, of absolving the peni- 
tent and of refusing absolution to the recalcitrant. Even in John 20:23 
it is ecclesiastical censure and absolution, rather than individual action, 
which is intended. This hiatus between President Hyde’s moral and his 
text is the less serious, however, as the former is true to the spirit of the 
gospel and even of the context. Matt. 18:10-14 would suit his argument 
admirably. As Mr. Montefiore admits candidly in his comment on the 
passage, 

The honor paid to repentance, the desire shown by God that man should 
repent, God’s willingness to receive the penitent, are all characteristic features 
of the rabbinical religion. What is new and striking in the teaching of Jesus is 
that this process of repentance takes on active form. Man is bidden not merely 
to receive the penitent gladly, but to rule out the sinner, to try to redeem him, and 
to make him penitent. 

The italics are Mr. Montefiore’s and the thought is the germ of Dr. Hyde’s 
inspiring pages. Only, the New Testament finds the source of this redeem- 
ing love of man for man, not in any new impulse upon man’s part to repro- 
duce the inspiring example of Jesus, but in a sense of absolute indebted- 
ness to him. The tendency of the books under review is to contest this 
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reading of the New Testament, and to plead that at bottom it is wrong 
views which keep man from God. But, however difficult it is to state or 
to enforce the precise nexus between faith in Christ as the redeemer of men 
and a life of moral obedience, a nexus there must be, and one hesitates to 
admit, even after reading these volumes, that the effort to realize the divine 
ideal of Jesus can afford to dispense with the conviction that Jesus Christ 
placed men in a relationship to God which furnished them not simply with 
new moral and spiritual ideals but with a new nature for their realization. 
What is Paul’s view of the spirit, e.g., but an attempt to state this from his 
own standpoint ? 

To sum up: The sacrificial language of the New Testament, whatever 
we do with it, does not seem to me to yield naturally the sense required by 
this theory of the atonement; and the moral data of the religious conscious- 
ness, in the light of history and experience, hardly appear to be met by 
such a view of the functions discharged by Jesus Christ. When one reads, 
for example, that Jesus “‘gave his life a sacrifice for sin in no sense in which 
he did not ask that we also give our lives in sacrifice,” or that “the difficulty 
largest in size is our lack of redeemers,” or that the universal significance 
of Christ’s death lies “‘in its revelation of the principle that it is the duty and 
privilege of the righteous to suffer innocently for the wicked, and by such 
suffering to win them to righteousness,” is it lingering traditionalism or 
something else that makes one feel a twinge of discomfort? Does the truth 
underlying these statements meet all the elements of the situation? The 
ethical passion of these books is invaluable for an age in which selfishness 
disguises itself even under Christian robes, and their pages throb with a 
spirit of intense practical Christianity. The elements of the cross which 
they urge are not only essential but timely. Still, is the analysis complete ? 
Sin is more than selfishness, in the last analysis; there are regions of spiritual 
experience which the discharge of social duty cannot cover, phases which 
are not always morbid, and agonies of despair and sorrow and misgivings 
which (one cannot help surmising) some natures will never be able to allay 
by any efforts to be unselfish and devoted, or even—to quote Mr. Walker— 
by “consenting to take up their right relationship to” Christ, their right- 
ful head. They will need what Paul put first in his preaching, the truth 
that Christ died for our sins, and they will need it to subdue and thrill and 
transform them as it never could if it simply meant that he died in the same 
spirit of trust and unselfishness as they should try to live. 


James MOFFATT 
Broucuty FERRY, SCOTLAND 
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THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT BIOLOGY 


The conclusions reached in Frank’s recent book" are such as to arouse 
the interest of anyone who has reflected upon the problem of immortality. 
For the author has demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the most re- 
cent and radical results of biological science not merely harmonize with, but 
even furnish support for, belief in immortality. He accepts Haeckel’s mo- - 
nistic conception of the universe, regarding it as the expression of a unitary 
substance which finds parallel manifestations in matter and spirit. As the 
living organism is composed of a myriad of individual cells so its soul is 
constituted of the combined psychic activity of these many cells. The 
true seat of the soul is not the visible body, however; for this is largely 
dead matter. The soul resides rather in the vital substance proper— 
those invisible particles of protoplasm, endowed with the active functions of 
life, which pervade the organism. This living material composes a “‘trans- 
parent, invisible replica of our exterior frames which we have seen occupies 
a thin layer of space throughout the continuity of our organism just exactly 
like it in configuration yet ever invisible on the plane of matter.” This 
invisible duplicate of our exterior frame consists of vital matter that has 
never known death, having been transmitted to our personal organism 
from the first bit of living substance that was formed on this planet. Now 
the soul which is a function of these bioplasts is more than the aggregate 
activities of them all. It is this “plus the additional and triumphant 
quality that follows complete organization.”” Thus the personal soul is 
endowed with an individual capacity far superior to that of the sum of cell 
souls constituting it. In man where there is distinct self-consciousness, 
and particularly in those men in whom reason and will are most exercised, 
the capacity of the soul as an organized unity is very highly developed. It 
is in this power of organized intelligence to dominate and control the matter 
in which it resides that the author finds ground for believing that immortal- 
ity is possible—at least for those of requisite spiritual attainment. ‘May 
we not suppose that if the principle of self-consciousness has been in the 
individual life developed to a sufficiently high degree, it may be able to 
carry over and hold in organic aggregation such highly developed cells 
as shall continue to function in conscious activity after the dead exterior 
has dissolved ip thin air?” 

These ideas are interesting and suggestive. The author has tried to do 
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his work thoroughly, taking pains to make every step in the argument clear 
and buttressing every assertion by copious references to recent biological 
works. In the discussion of the light thrown by modern biology on 
the problem of immortality, the book is valuable and stimulating. It is 
a pity that the author has given this, the main portion of his work, such 
an introduction. He has, he informs us in the preface, “wholly freed 
himself from whatever traditional and superstitious disposition toward the 
subject he might have inherited from ancestral and hereditary influences.” 
He may have succeeded, but he contracted in their place a set of new 
prejudices—the prejudices of the scientific propagandist of 25 years ago 
when the controversy over evolution was hottest and there were exaggera- 
tions and misunderstandings on both sides. The first half of the book is de- 
voted to a history of the conception of a future life. In these chapters the 
author betrays a constant animus against both theology and philosophy, 
seeming to assume that they are enemies of all sound science. His account 
of Greek philosophy is quite arbitrary and misleading—containing such 
blunders as that of calling Anaximander an atomist and of asserting that 
the world-view of the pre-Socratic physicists was better balanced and 
more synthetic than that of Plato and Aristotle. Modern idealism as 
he represents it is a ridiculous caricature of the views of men like Caird 
and Royce. It is amusing to find that after rejecting with scant courtesy 
the attempts of great modern philosophers to adjust the conflicting 
claims of the mental and the material he finds a satisfactory synthesis in 
Haeckel’s ‘‘philosophy of substance,” the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of which are glaring and notorious. It is to be hoped that before 
the author writes his proposed second volume he will make the acquaintance 
of some of the leading philosophers and psychologists of the present— 
men who take the fact of evolution for granted and welcome every fresh 
discovery of science, but who by their training are better prepared for the 
work of synthesis and final formulation of results than are scientific spe- 
cialists, no matter how great their knowledge may be of a particular field. 
The exponent of objective idealism should not complain too much, how- 
ever; for this work gives unconscious testimony to the strength of his 
position. For it is in its capacity of self-consciousness, in its power of 
active organization that Mr. Frank finds best evidence of the soul’s immor- 
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THE PERSON AND PLACE OF CHRIST 


In the preface to The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, Dr. Forsyth 
reminds the reader that the book is a series of lectures, not a systematic 
treatise; that it does not extend “‘the frontiers of scientific knowledge”; 
that it is not meant “‘for scholars, but largely for ministers of the Word.” 

In the attitude of the lay mind, and the method and work of the religious- 
historical school, Dr. Forsyth sees two forces which tend mightily to shatter 
the foundations of Christianity. ‘The former is more interested in “schools, 
hospitals, temperance, and boys’ brigades” than in those “deeper things 
that dawn upon the experts of the Soul” (p. 17); and it thus champions the 
ideals of scientific rather than those of evangelical theology. The latter is 
bent upon making evolution normative in the study and interpretation of 
the history of religion; and thus threatens the finality of Christ. Both 
have certain things in common: they treat sin lightly, and accordingly do 
not stress redemption; they virtually separate the religion of Jesus from 
the gospel of Christ; they make love rather than holiness central. 

But according to the author Christianity emphasizes sin as guilt and pro- 
claims a redemptive message. In a moral act, God in Christ saves man at 
the Cross; and thus this evangelical experience becomes the key to Chris- 
tology. Upon reflection the redeemed man observes that every act of Christ 
is a moral act; and that his person and work ought therefore to be inter- 
preted in terms of ethical, rather than in terms of physical, categories. He 
observes, furthermore, that there has always been a descending movement of 
God to man, and an ascending movement of man to God. He accordingly 
attempts to effect in Christ the necessary union, not of two natures, but of 
two personal movements. His redemptive insight discerns that, in the 
unique historic Christ, the Cross characteristically represents the ascending 
movement and the Incarnation characteristically represents the descend- 
ing movement. Further reflection makes it evident that an Incarnation 
demands a personal pre-existent Christ; that pre-existence necessitates 
a kenosis; and that a kenosis involves a plerosis. Were it not for the 
doctrine of pre-existence we would have neither a guarantee that the very 
Godhead became incarnate in the fulness of holy love and thus secured 
our eternal redemption, nor an objective absolute basis for Christ’s heavenly 
as well as earthly obedience and sacrifice. Were it not for the kenosis we 
could neither adjust the pre-existent Christ to the facts of history, nor the 
facts of history to that supreme heavenly act in which Christ chose, not to 
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renounce his divine attributes, but to retract “their mode of being from actual 
to potential” (p. 308). Were it not for the plerosis we could neither account 
for Christ’s gradual growth and moral reconquest of his submerged attri- 
butes, nor discern the redemptive significance of the various moral acts 
that lie at the basis of Christology. Thus the redeemed man persuades 
himself that the world’s moral and religious conflict has been resolved in 
Christ; that God and man meet in action rather than in being; and that 
the work of Christ is to be appropriated in a moral act of faith. 

Dr. Forsyth has introduced the fundamental category of movement 
into his discussion of the christological problem. The descending move- 
ment represents the divine, or the active out-going of God’s holy love; 
the ascending movement represents the human, or man’s active reception 
of God’s holy love; and the peaceful and eternal reconciliation of these 
two personal movements represents Christ, the God-Man, or “perfect 
revelation and perfect religion perfectly interpenetrating” (p. 348). The 
category of movement, furthermore, is employed to ground, on the one hand, 
a prehistoric act of Christ in heaven; and, on the other, various concrete 
acts of Christ on earth. 

In Dr. Forsyth’s discussion of the metaphysical act it is clearly evident 
that his psychology lends no assistance. We may have a psychology of 
metaphysics, but “‘metaphysical psychology” (p. 296), at least as far as 
mortal man is concerned, is a contradiction in terms. In his discussion 
of the various concrete acts it is very evident that scholastic metaphysics 
rather than social psychology is regulative; for he definitely conditions 
the value of the various concrete acts upon the value of the metaphysical 
act (p. 282). Such a solution, however, is invalidated not only by the 
facts of history, but also by psychological considerations: all concepts, 
metaphysical, theological, and christological included, are to be interpreted 
in terms of their concrete origin, their genetic history, and their practical 
value. In other words, just as the self and the world grow up together 
and the one tends to modify the other so the concrete and the metaphysical 
grow up together and the one tends to modify the other. Dr. Forsyth, in 
his contention that ethical categories must be substituted for physical 
categories, has in part recognized this principle of modification; but his 
failure consistently to work out the logical implications, not only of the 
category of movement, but also of the implied principle of mutual modi- 
fication, has necessitated his passionate ecclesiastical warnings, his fre- 
quent appeals to mysticism, and his unsuccessful attempt to establish an 
organic relation between the metaphysical and psychological points of 
view. 
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Dr. Forsyth’s typical reference to the fact incarnate, the fact interpreted, 
and the fact enthroned (p. 159), inasmuch as this “fact” is characteris- 
tically a “‘superhistoric fact” (p. 3), reveals at once his unquestioned meta- 
physical interest, his forensic method of argument, and his essentially 
unscientific approach to the problem. Such an approach will never satisfy 
the critical mind. Will it satisfy “‘the ministers of the Word” ? 


C. A. Extrey 
CHICAGO 


THE NATURE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Miinsterberg’s Psychotherapy is one of a series of books in which the 
author intends to discuss for a wider public the application of modern psy- 
chology to practical life. It is to deal primarily with the relation of psychol- 
ogy to medicine, and its aim is not “‘to stir up interest in this topic but to 
help in bringing this interest from mere gossip, vague mysticism, and medi- 
cal amateurishness to a clear understanding of principles” (p. viii). 

The author chooses to address a ‘‘ wider public,” not only the physician 
but aij those who are interested in practical psychotherapy. This mode 
of procedure probably accounts for the presence in the volume of much 
superfluous material. A complex problem is to be solved and is given 
into the hands of both the experienced and the inexperienced. The inex- 
perienced person will be interested by a mere curiosity of reading about 
the mysterious and miraculous records of cures, brought about by hyp- 
notism and suggestion, which are stated in the second part of the book, 
and perhaps by the general discussion, in the third part concerning the appli- 
cation of psychotherapy to various walks in life. This the author himself 
recognizes when he says in his preface, ‘To those who seek a discussion 
of life’s facts alone the whole first part will of course be a tedious way 
around; they may turn directly to the second and third parts.” The phy- 
sician will feel a certain disappointment also on account of the lack of sys- 
tematic and scientific analysis of facts and principles, and on account 
of the loose, light, and disconnected treatment of the material in hand. 
Two separate books, one for the public and one for the physician, would 
have been more satisfactory. 

The first part is entirely given up to principles of psychology. In 
place of laying down clearly at the beginning the simple facts and prin- 
ciples of psychology and then proceeding to the complex, there is a long 
rambling discourse on the aim of psychology, mind and brain, psychology 
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and medicine, suggestion and hypnotism, and the subconscious, the mixture 
of which is quite bewildering and leaves one with but a few clearly defined 
principles. The law of “psychophysical parallelism” (pp. 33-50) is pre- 
sented and elaborated in an interesting and attractive manner, but the 
discussion which follows it on the unity and freedom of our inner life 
(pp. 51-54) seems somewhat unnecessary, and detracts from the point in 
hand. The chapters on the “Aim of Psychology,” and ‘‘Psychology and 
Medicine,” ought to have been left out entirely or placed in the second part 
of the volume which deals with that phase of psychotherapy. ‘The following 
chapter on “Suggestion and Hypnotism” is about the most profitable one 
in the book. Suggestion is reduced to the simple principle of the suppression 
or inhibition of negative tendencies and impulses. It is shown that every 
action has a direct opposite, that the curative power of psychotherapy lies 
in the process of induction of opposite and positive mental states and inhibi- 
tion of negatives, through suggestion. The cathartic influence of sugges- 
tion is based on the simple “principle of opening certain channels of dis- 
charge for the purpose of closing the opposite channels” (p. 93). By 
simple words of advice or by persuasion, opposite channels may be opened, 
and the body and mind made to function correctly to the exclusion of 
unclean habits or abnormal tendencies. The same principle is involved 
in hypnotism. ‘There is no sharp demarkation between suggestion in a 
waking state and suggestion in a hypnoid state” (p. 124). Here the 
process is improved by the introduction of a more powerful form of atten- 
tion. Hypnotism is not an induced sleep, as many are wont to call it, 
but simply the result of a state of over-attention to certain objects or per- 
sons (p. 118). It is characterized by a selective narrowing of consciousness 
in which the patient’s sensitiveness and memory is rather reinforced than 
decreased, and the result is an increased activity in response to suggestive 
influence (p. 115). Especially good is the point which Miinsterberg makes 
in regard to the commonplace power of suggestion. ‘‘Let us be clear 
from the start that suggestion is certainly nothing abnormal and exceptional; 
nothing which leads us away from our ordinary life, nothing which brings 
us nearer to the great riddles of the universe. There is no human life 
into which suggestion does not enter in a hundred forms. Family life 
and education, law and business, public‘ life and politics, art and religion, 
are carried on by suggestion” (p. 86). The closing chapter of Part I 
is on the “Subconscious.” In this the author tries to remove the false 
conception, prevalent among many, of a twofold division of the mind, 
the conscious and the subconscious. This he does in a sensational manner 
by beginning: “‘The story of the subconscious can be told in three words: 

There is none”! (p. 125). The following thirty-two pages are given up to 
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a sarcastic and entirely useless quibble over the word “subconscious.” 
This gives the whole book a bad temper, partially destroys the effect of 
the preceding chapter, and leaves a light impression of the point which 
is to be made. 

The second part is given over to a discussion of the practical work 
‘of psychotherapy, its field, its methods, and its results. The material 
appears to be slightly misplaced, and “mental and bodily symptoms” are 
somewhat onesided. General methods are given before specific methods 
and facts are known, and the cases of mental symptoms are a mere cata- 
loguing of only successful cases, without systematic analysis or application. 
In “bodily symptoms” no cases are cited at all, but there is just a general 
discussion as to what might be done in the way of curing the various organic 
diseases by removing the functional causes of the disturbance through 
suggestion and hypnotism. On the whole the field of disturbances, mental 
or bodily, in which psychotherapy and its methods might be of influence 
to the cure, is well covered, and, despite the loose treatment, one gets a 
good perspective of the large field which psychotherapy must reach. 

The latter part of the book dealing with psychotherapy and the church, 
the physician, and the community is interesting on account of the historical 
treatment of suggestion in religion, the evolution of hypnotic suggestion, 
and the sane standpoint which is taken in regard to the duties of the com- 
munity when public welfare and health are concerned. Mental hygiene 
is as essential as physical hygiene. A sound character and a sound tem- 
perament should be developed alongside of a sound interest, and to pro- 
duce this, a harmonious development of intellect and character should go 
on even after the schooldays (p. 391). At this point the duty of the com- 
munity should begin. ‘‘The means of suggestion through education and 
art, through the church and through public opinion, through example 
and tradition, and even through fashions and prejudices, are a million 
fold, but not less numerous are the channels for antisocial and antihy- 
gienical tendencies” (p. 395). 

The author has betrayed in this volume a peculiarity of mind, to which 
his readers have already become accustomed, of pressing distinction 
between ideas and standpoints to an artificial degree. As an illustration, 
the distinction in this book between psychotherapy and psychiatry is 
unduly exaggerated. Can not and does not psychiatry, in the curing of 
mental disease use psychotherapy daily in order to remove causes of 
the disease through suggestion, and is not psychotherapy one of the most 
important methods in psychiatry? It seems that it would be very hard to 
tell just where psychotherapy ends and where psychiatry begins. Another 
illustration is that of purposiveness and causality, which runs throughout 
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this entire volume. To remove the confusion which might arise between 
morality and mentality Miinsterberg entirely forbids the physician to move 
in any other but the causal sphere, and the minister to move in any other 
but the purposive sphere. ‘‘It is never the task of a minister to heal a 
mind and never the task of a physician to uplift a mind. One moves in 
the purposive sphere, the other in the causal. Their friendship can seri- 
ously endure only as long as they remain conscious of the fact that they 
have two entirely different functions in the service of mankind” (p. 369). 
‘Where the physician believes that the psychomedical treatment demands 
a new equilibrium to be secured by religion, there the minister should be 
called for assistance” (p. 346). The physician should never let his knowl- 
edge of the purposive life slip in to aid the cure. A word of encouragement 
should not be given in the same way that a minister or a friend would give 
it. He should draw it out of his case, and administer it in the same way as 
he would a pill or a chemical solution. In place of speaking in a con- 
fidential, heart-to-heart manner he should say in an indifferent tone of 
voice: “‘My friend, be courageous and faithful” (p. 58). Thus man, to 
the physician, would become nothing less than a machine governed by 
causal laws. On the other hand the minister should never lower himself 
so much as to go out of his purposive sphere to help along his fellow-man, 
for fear it would cheapen his sacred calling. What knowledge he has of 
causality should remain within him “‘silent as a sphinx.” He should never 
make use of it, unless it first passes through the hands of a physician. 
This would indeed be a happy combination! If the physician should never 
use his purposive knowledge, and the minister should not develop a causal 
knowledge, then how can we bridge over the chasm? The causal is but 
a small factor in the larger purposive life, and if the physician is to keep 
in check the larger viewpoint and narrow himself to the smaller, how is he 
going to be able to discriminate just when to administer the purposive 
pill? If the minister has no knowledge of causal relations, how is he to 
know just how large to make the pill and what effect it will have? Neither 
minister nor physician would lose by having a knowledge of both spheres. 
It would neither cheapen religion nor degrade the medical profession for 
the advocates of each to know something of the other’s sphere. Professor 
Miinsterberg is already establishing a record for being able to transcend 
these distinctions which he has seen fit to make in the interest of clearness. 
One may safely predict that at some time in the future he will present to 
the public a treatise on “Psychology and the Minister.” 


H. G. SCHAEFER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Iowa Crry, Ia. 
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SERMONS IN THE NEW THEOLOGY: 


There is evidence in a volume of sermons by the Meadville Theological 
Faculty that the modern preacher begins to graduate in the school of 
austere scientific thought without losing reverence and an intimate familiar 
clasp of things divine. The unknown of science and the eternal problem 
of philosophy—God—is not here treated as alternately shuttle and thread 
in the homiletic loom. The confession of the central mystery in the recog- 
nition of which rational worship begins is the keynote of the opening sermon. 
Didactic, unimaginative, devoid of anything like spiritual glow, Mr. 
Gilman’s fin de siécle homily yet points a useful lesson and deserves a place 
in this volume. 

The sermons throughout bear the characteristics in common of a happy 
freedom from trite religious and theological phraseology and a strong 
insistence upon the humanities. 

Here and there, as.in Professor Christie’s peculiar emphasis upon the 
heavenly citizenship or Professor Bowen’s unaccountable failure to grasp 
the genuine realities of the pressing social question of the hour, there are 
reactionary, if not obscurantist, tendencies; but, on the whole, the public 
will be thankful for a volume breathing everywhere a reverent, scholarly, 
human piety. Perhaps the clearest, simplest, most popular sermon is that 
by Walter Green who, in saying that “‘the highest way in which God helps 
us is when He speaks to us through some personality,” seems to furnish 
his more philosophic, but not more clear-sighted, colleague, Professor Doan, 
with a text to the two great sermons which of themselves give permanent 
value to this volume. Dr. Doan’s style is haunting as a classic and while 
it appeals to the musing, meditative mind there are keen soul-thrusts ever 
and anon that keep the pleased reader from a mere literary enjoyment. 

In “The Present God” Dr. Doan inverts the usual order of liberal 
theological teaching. It is not man becoming God, but rather God becom- 
ing manlike that is the overmastering theme of this new preacher who is des- 
tined, in the reviewer’s opinion, to influence powerfully not only the thought 
of his own communion, but also set a-thinking in new and vital lines the 
masses, literate and illiterate, who are outside all the churches. In “The 
Invisible Humanity of God,” he writes, “Genuinely to believe in this invisible 
humanity of God brings into the human life a wonderful sense of perfect 
communion with God. Do you find the conditions of life hard? They 
are infinitely harder for God, my friend.” Again, “‘God alive appears 
only to him whose search begins and ends in a pure and brave humanity. 


Religion and Lije. Chapel Sermons and Addresses by Members of the Faculty 
of Meadville Theological School. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. 
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Let the purity and heroism disappear from a man’s belief in God and he 
will find himself stolidly worshiping the wooden deity of a schoolman. 

Dr. Henry Preserved Smith writes instructively as ever on “The Reli- 
gion of the Prophets.” President Southworth discusses with his customary 
breadth the ideal of a school of theology and seems to hint at a more impor- 
tant place being given to sociology taught by a live teacher inspired with a 
sense of the church’s pentecostal obligations to her proletarian founder. 
Mr. Fish, of the Meadville Unitarian Church contributes an interesting 


sermon on ‘‘ Atonement.” 
E. T. Kerr 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


IDEALISM AS A PRACTICAL CREED 


In his recent lectures on philosophy and modern life delivered before the 
University of Sydney, Professor Jones, of Glasgow, advocates the applica- 
tion of the principles of absolute idealism to the problems which confront 
the modern commonwealth in its effort after a larger measure of freedom. 
It is not when mere emancipation from the bonds of tradition has been 
achieved that true freedom exists, but only after morality has been so 
socialized and society so moralized that law and liberty coincide. For 
guidance toward this end a sound philosophy is needed. Good results 
followed from the practical application of Bentham’s universalistic hedo- 
nism—a very imperfect ethical philosophy; much better results might be 
looked for from the use of idealism as a practical creed. Only the idealism 
of love, the consciousness of brotherhood, of unity amid differences, can 
furnish an adequate principle of conduct in national as in individual 
affairs. 

But while idealism is offered as a practical hypothesis to be pro- 
gressively verified by enduring the strain of a nation’s practice, a 
theoretical proof is claimed as well. Implied in all the sciences, imagi- 
natively presented in all great poetry, cherished as the faith of all true 
religion, idealism becomes explicit, real and certain knowledge only 
in philosophy, which finds the identity of the real and the rational to be 
the absolute postulate of all knowledge and all morality. Here the author 
exhibits that confusion of the possible with the real which is common to 
all dogmatic idealists—a confusion naturally following from the dogma 
of the unreality of time. It is true that in the cognitive and moral pro- 
cesses man makes regulative use of the ideals of complete knowledge and 


t Idealism as a Practical Creed. By Henry Jones. Glasgow: Maclehose; New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. 299 pages. $2.00. 
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perfect morality respectively. But instead of recognizing that, so far as 
logical inference is concerned, knowledge simply involves the possibility 
of rationalizing the existent, and morality the possibility of realizing the 
ideal, the idealist commonly assumes forthwith that complete knowledge 
and perfect morality constitute the only really existing world. The logical 
and moral difficulties of this position have often been pointed out. The 
author contends that the alleged bad moral consequences logically deducible 
from this absolute, idealistic optimism do not, as a matter of fact, follow; 
but may not this be because certain features of idealism do not enter into 
the practical creed even of idealists ? 


Dovucias C. MACINTOSH 
Yate Divinity ScHOOL 


NEw Haven, Conn. 


The translation of Rudolf Eucken’s Problem of Human Life into 
English? and its publication, handsomely printed and appropriately bound, 
is an event of first importance to the serious reader in America. This 
work was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 1908. It is a type of 
book all too rare among us, and the attention it receives will serve to indicate 
the amount of genuine philosophic interest which recent discussion and 
improved facilities of instruction have awakened in intelligent circles of 
this country. For in it the author seeks a solution of the philosophic 
problem not by applying a catchy formula or by exploiting the “latest 
discovery” of natural science or sociology but by reviewing the history of 
human thought in so far as this has dealt with the ultimate problem of 
human life itself. And this historical survey, accompanied by intelligent 
interpretation and criticism, proves to be more than an introduction to 
the problem; it clearly indicates the nature of the solution toward which 
man is being driven by the irresistible force of his own intellectual develop- 
ment. 

All students of contemporary thought know of Rudolf Eucken as the 
staunchest champion of idealism in Germany today. He bases his ideal- 
ism upon historical rather than logical or ethical grounds. The achieve- 
ments of humanity in developing a “spiritual life” —a community of intel- 
ligence in which the individuals pursue ends of universal worth in the intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and practical spheres—seem to him the best proof that 
spirit is the fundamental reality and is destined to subdue the material 
world to its own purposes. Philosophy he believes to be the fittest vehicle 

2 The Problem of Human Life. By Rudolf Eucken, professor of philosophy in 


the University of Jena. Translated from the German by Williston S. Hough and W. 
R. Boyce-Gibson. New York: Scribner, 1909. 582 pages. 
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for the articulate expression of this life of the spirit, “‘the champion and 
enforcer of the necessities of the spiritual life.” Hence the history of phi- 
losophy is to a large degree a record of the development of the spiritual 
powers of mankind. In the study of Greek philosophy with which the 
book begins the author finds its chief characteristic to be its conviction of 
the power of the human soul—that “‘the origin and essence of activity lie 
within man himself; his own force must awaken the divinity of his nature 
and guide it to victory over his lower self.” The second part of the book 
is devoted to a philosophic interpretation of Christian solution of the life- 
problem. Many readers will welcome a more thorough and sympathetic 
treatment of Christian principles than is to be found in the chapter on the 
mediaeval period in most histories of philosophy. In the teachings of 
Jesus the negative note is strongly sounded—that of sacrifice and renuncia- 
tion as far as the world of immediate existence is concerned. But joined 
with this is a more convincing affirmation of the “‘living presence of a new 
world of independent and triumphant spirituality.” Practically all modern 
thinkers before Kant are treated as belonging to the enlightenment. This 
period is dominated by an unqualified confidence in the power of man’s 
natural reason—but reason abstractedly separated both from other human 
faculties and from the objective world. Hence while there was great 
intellectual advance it was accompanied by growing superficiality and 
formalism. In the reaction to the enlightenment begun by Kant and con- 
tinued by the German idealists we find the human spirit attaining a larger 
view and a more adequate expression. Justice is done to the whole of 
human personality and this is seen in its relation to the Universal Spirit 
which is immanent in nature and in history. This movement represents 
the culmination of modern idealism “which sought to hold fast to the 
spiritual inwardness of the old view of life, but at the same time aimed at 
extending its range over the whole of human-existence thereby raising it 
to a higher level.” But during the whole of the modern period hostile 
forces have been at work seeking to divert man’s attention from subjects 
of spiritual concern and fix it upon his material environment and the control 
of natural forces in the interest of his physical comfort and happiness. 
These forces, gaining strength, succeeded in dispossessing idealism from 
sovereignty over European thought by the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The second half of the last century was therefore dominated by a conquer- 
ing realism which, as evolutionism, introduced new conception of nature 
and, as social democracy, demanded a regeneration of society. Against 
this movement idealism has as yet made little headway. Consequently 
our age, despite its great show of material prosperity and wonderful advance 
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in commerce and industry, is spiritually impoverished and pervaded by a 
profound feeling of unrest and sense of dissatisfaction. Man’s inward 
life seems to have collapsed and he is on the point of abandoning his ideals. 
Either this must happen or there must come as the result of the present 
struggle and defeat a stronger and fuller assertion of the spiritual powers 
of man in a new idealism which shall not be the possession of the cultivated 
few but shall elevate and transform the whole of human society. A review 
of the past with its record of spiritual achievement leaves us confident that 
the human soul will again reassert itself and, on the ground gained by past 
victories, create an order in which its ideals shall find realization. For 
man’s soul is the fundamental fact which must take precedence over all 
others. 

One can scarcely read this work without having his enthusiasm aroused 
and his inspiration renewed. The idealist has been represented in recent 
philosophical literature as a sentimental dreamer who, lacking the courage 
to face the actual situation, seeks consolation in a vision of absolute perfec- 
tion. Doubtless many have been misled into accepting this caricature for 
the reality, and to these this book will be a source of enlightenment. For 
Eucken’s idealism is of the militant type, eager to enter into conflict with 
actual conditions and to demonstrate its power to transform them in the 
interest of man’s highest welfare. The book should have a wide circulation. 


Henry W. WRIGHT 
LAKE ForEsT COLLEGE 


LAKE Forest, ILt. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


EISELEN, FREDERICK CARL. Prophecy and the Prophets. In Their Historical 
Relations. New York and Cincinnati: Eaton & Mains, 1909. 331 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


Professor Eiselen says that in writing the book now under review, he “had in 
mind especially adult Bible classes in the Sunday school or young peoples’ organi- 
zations” (p. 6). He arranges the Old Testament prophets in chronological order— 
the order now usually maintained by the best progressive scholars—and then discusses, 
in paragraphs covering about a half to a whole page each, the chief themes which a 
popular treatment of the given prophet would require. These themes cover historical, 
biographical, analytical, theological, and predictive areas of thought. The book 
presents facts well known to specialists, but designed in this work for the layman in 
Bible study. To facilitate its use as a textbook, it is provided with a series of review 
questions covering fourteen pages, also with a list of books for further study on the 
prophets of the Old Testament. 


Warren, W.F. The Earliest Cosmologies: The Universe as Pictured in Thought 
by the Ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians and, 
Indo-Aryans. New York and Cincinnati: Eaton & Mains, 1909. 222 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


The author of The Cradle of the Human Race has here made an attempt to intro- 


duce the reader to comparative cosmology. He discards the older representations of the 
Hebrew conception and allies himself with the so-called pan-Babylonian theory. 
Even Schiaparelli’s work practically counts with him for naught. The Babylonian 
cosmology is so important in his estimation that it “‘is the key to an understanding of 
the Indo-Aryan” cosmology. His treatise picks up and treats the Egyptian, Homeric, 
Indo-Iranian, and Buddhistic universes in the light of the latest utterances of specialists 
in the several fields. But there is so much conjectural and hypothetical in it all, such a 
fine display of genius in harmonizing differences, that we must “lay it on the table” 


until further light bursts in on this perplexing and elusive question of the ancient 
world-view. 


WINTER, J., UND WinscHe, A. Mechiltha: Ein tannaitischer Midrasch zu 

Exodus. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. xxix+390 pages. M. 11.50. 

This is one of the scores of works issued on the occasion of the five-hundredth anni- 
versary of the University of Leipzig. It is dedicated to the theological and philosophi- 
cal faculties. This Mechiltha derives much of its value from the fact that it contains 
explanations whose collection dates from the first quarter of the second century, and 
whose origin reaches still farther back. In fact we find here some of the earliest 
specimens of biblical exegesis. The real gain from this work is found in its retouching 
the life and times at the beginning of the Christian era. The authors have provided 
their work with an instructive introduction on midrashim and on the material presented 
in the body of the work. The Hebrew text from which their translation was made was 
published by Friedmann in Vienna, in 1870. Where the translation pure and simple does 
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not convey the full meaning, explanatory words are added in brackets. This trans- 
lation covers the midrash of Exodus 12:1—35:3. The rabbinical interpretations, 
explanations, and disputations are very characteristic, and often give us a flashlight 
view of Jewish ideas in the centuries far back of the scientific methods of our day. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Lewis, Acnes SmitH. Codex Climaci Rescriptus. Fragments of Sixth- 
Century Palestinian Syriac Texts of the Gospels, of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and of St. Paul’s Epistles. Also Fragments of an Early Palestinian Lection- 
ary of the Old Testament. [Horae Semiticae, VIII.] With Seven Fac- 
similes. Cambridge: University Press, 1909. xxxi+2or pages. $3.50. 
Four years ago Mrs. Lewis secured a Syriac parchment manuscript of the Scala 

Paradisi of John of Sinai, written in the ninth century. For copying this well-known 

work the Syriac scribe had used six earlier manuscripts, Greek and Syriac, some of 

them of remarkable interest. These supply considerable parts of the gospels in con- 
tinuous form, not rearranged as lections, in the Palestinian Syriac; and, still more 
notably, parts of the Acts and the epistles of Paul in the same language. These leaves 
are assigned to the sixth century, and show that a Palestinian Syriac version of the 
greater part of the New Testament existed at that time. These texts are printed 
with Nestle’s Greek text on the opposite page, and the variations of the Syriac noted 
in Greek in the margin. One of the Greek manuscripts employed by the Syriac copyist 
contained a harmony of the gospels, written in two narrow columns in a sloping 
hand. Mrs. Lewis prints sections from Matthew and John, in which the omissions 
and the marginal section numbers, which reach nearly to 800, seem to confirm 
her view that the work is a gospel harmony. Yet it does not at all agree with 
what we have of Tatian’s harmony (Ciasca, Fuldensis, etc.), and the question arises 
whether it represents that hardly less famous ancient harmony made by Ammonius 
in the third century, on the basis of Matthew. It is to be hoped that Mrs. Lewis will 
decipher and publish all the pages of her palimpsest that belong to this harmony. Alto- 
gether, this work supplies new and important textual materials for the Old and New 
Testaments. 


Hawkins, Sir Joun C. Horae Synopticae: Contributions to the Study of the 
Synoptic Problem. Second edition, revised and supplemented. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909. xvi+223 pages. 10S. 6d. net. 


Ten years have passed since Sir John Hawkins, at the instance of Professor Sanday, 
first published his very useful and convenient presentation of the chief facts bearing 
upon the interrelations of the Synoptic Gospels: a presentation doubly helpful because 
uncontrolled by any theory of their significance. These tables, lists, and observa- 
tions, somewhat revised, are now again put forth in a convenient volume, to continue 
to serve the cause of unbiased synoptic study. Indeed, one of the best ways to approach 
the Synoptic Problem is through Hawkins’ skilfully collected material. On the identity 
of the Logia of Matthew with the “second source” of Matthew and Luke he is more 
cautious than in his first edition, out of deference to the growing disposition of scholars 
to regard it as an anonymous discourse source (“Q”). He is not blind indeed to the 
difficulty of explaining all the non-Markan common material of Matthew and Luke by 
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a single source: for a most careful examination has failed to elicit any expressions which 
he can “definitely label as characteristic of Q” (p. 113). The difficulty suggested 
by this fact is not lost upon Canon Hawkins, although he does not seem conscious of 
the solution offered by Professor Burton, in his Principles of Literary Criticism and 
Their Relation to the Synoptic Problem. It is possible that Hawkins has conceded to 
oral tradition a slightly larger part in the formation of the gospels than the facts really 
warrant (p. 217), though here as elsewhere he speaks with scholarly caution. 


ALEXANDER, Gross. The Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians. [‘‘The 
Bible for Home and School.”] New York: Macmillan, 1910. vii+132 
pages. $0.50. 

Dr. Alexander regards both these epistles as authentic works of Paul, written 
from Rome probably about 62 or 63 A.D. Ephesians was a circular letter to the churches 
of Asia. In both the author designed to set forth the full significance of the Christian 
revelation. The introductions are in general concise, and intelligent. Dr. Alexander’s 
affinities are with the older interpreters oftener than might have been expected. His 
style is occasionally rather too informal (pp. 9, 53). The bibliographies are not always 
accurate; e. g., H. T. Holtzman, H. J. Holtzman, H. J. Holtzmann (pp. 9, 65). 


SICKENBERGER, JOSEPH. Pseudo-Cyprianus De XII abusivis saeculi. Von 
Siegmund Hellmann. Fragmente der Homilien des Cyrill von Alexandrien 
zum Lukasevangelium. [Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, XXXIV, 1.] Leipzig:"Hinrichs, 1909. 108 pages. 
75 cents. 

The tract De duodecim abusivis saeculi, which has long gone under the name of 
Cyprian, is really of Irish origin. It was written between 630 and 700, for it shows 
acquaintance with works of Isidore of Seville on the one hand, and is itself included in 
the Irish Collection of Canons, of the year 700. This date is the more interesting when 
it is remembered how slight the literary remains of this particular period, between 
Isidore and Bede, are. Hellmann discusses the origin and influence of the tract and 
republishes the text, critically edited on the basis of nine manuscripts, with an apparatus 
of readings. 

The scattered fragments of Cyril’s Homilies on Luke are collected and published 
by Sickenberger. He has supplemented the materials of earlier editors of these Greek 
fragments by the use of Nicetas’ extensive Catena on Luke, in which Cyril’s homilies 
were freely used. The parts of the Homilies recovered deal mostly with the ninth 
and tenth chapters of Luke. By a misprint the English scholar J. R. Crowfoot is 
referred to as Crawfoot, p. 68. 


ScHwartz, Epuarp. Eusebius Kirchengeschichte. Bearbeitet im Auftrage 
der Kirchenvater-Commission der kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Die Lateinische Uebersetzung: Bearbeitet im gleichen Auf- 
trage von Theodor Mommsen. Dritter Theil: Einleitungen, Uebersichten 
und Register. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. ccxlviii+216 pages. M. 12. 
The third part of the Prussian Academy’s great edition of the Greek text and the 

Latin version of Eusebius’ church history adds to the critical texts already published 

a series of useful introductions, discussions, and indices. The manuscripts, translations, 
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and ancient editions, the orthography, and the chronology and arrangement of the 
work are successively treated. ‘There are also useful indices of the biblical and literary 
references, of names of persons and places, and of the more important Greek words. 
The whole forms an invaluable appendix to the edition, which promises to be the 
standard for many years to come. 


Xpvoorromxd: Studi e Ricerche intorno a S. Giovanni Crisostomo. A cura 
del Comitato per il XV° Centenario della sua morte. Fascicolo I. Roma: 
Libreria Pustet, 1908. 242 pages. 

The fifteen-hundredth anniversary of the death of Chrysostom (407-1907) has 
been celebrated by the publication of a series of papers relating to his life and works. 
These studies and essays have been prepared by Italian, English, French, German, 
Armenian and Austrian scholars, and the topics treated bear additional witness to 
the vast range of Chrysostom’s influence. Four papers deal with Chrysostom in 
Armenian, Arabic, Georgian, and Russian literature. Naegele discusses his relation 
to Libanius, Sabatini his social work, and Butler the authorship of the Dialogus de 
vita Chrysostomi. The whole is handsomely printed and constitutes a notable con- 
tribution to the literature that gathers around the great preacher of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople, whose influence still operates in the modern world. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


CxLarK, Francis E. AND Harriet A. The Gospel in Latin Lands. Outline 
Studies of Protestant Work in the Latin Countries of Europe and America. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. 315 pages. $1.50. 

An ambitious attempt to compress a large subject into the limits of a mission 
study textbook, with not very satisfactory results. The book appears to have been 
made to order, with no true assimilation of the material. Its usefulness will depend 
upon the teacher into whose hands it falls. It is equipped with maps, chronological 
tables, bibliography, ‘‘topics for further study,” and illustrative selections. 


Paton, L. B. (EDITOR). Recent Christian Progress. Studies in Christian Thought 
and Work during the Last Seventy-five Years, by Professors and Alumni of 
Hartford Theological Seminary in Celebration of Its Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary, May 24-26, 1909. New York: Macmillan, 1909. xiv-+597 pages. 
$3.00. 

The range of subjects in this volume is wide as the world. They are subsumed 
under ten general categories, viz.: (1) Preliminary Studies, (2) Old Testament, (3) 
New Testament, (4) Church History, (5) Systematic Theology, (6) The Modern 
Churches, (7) Church Work, (8) Allied Agencies, (9) Home Missions, (10) Foreign 
Missions. The treatment of the themes within the first five of these divisions naturally 
takes the form of a bibliographical survey of the last seventy-five years. The selection 
of books worthy of mention in such a noble array of literature is on the whole admirable, 
and the judgment of the reviewers is for the most part discriminating and well balanced. 
One can only regret that American scholars have not contributed more that is worthy 
ofenumeration. The remaining divisions call for a historical survey of the work actually 
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done in the various fields of Christian activity. One rises from the reading of a volume 
like this with an increased wonder and admiration for the zeal, the ability, and the 
versatility of the Church of God. It is distinctly worth while to pause occasionally and 
take stock. Careful study of the labors and progress of the past can but contribute to 
a more intelligent use of the opportunities of the present and the future. 


Kuacata, J. Thomas Campanella, ein Rejormator der ausgehenden Renaissance. 

Berlin: Trowitsch & Sohn, 1909. xvi+164 pages. M. 5.20. 

This monograph constitutes the sixth part of Neue Studien zur Geschichte der 
Theologie und der Kirche, edited by Professors N. Bonwetsch, of Géttingen, and 
R. Seeberg, of Berlin. The author has devoted several years to the study of the life and 
writings of Campanella. In 1906-7 he published in Russian seven different treatises 
on this subject. Campanella is one of the most interesting and one of the most prob- 
lematical characters of the age of the Counter Reformation. It is the task of Kuatala 
to trace the sources of Campanella’s philosophical and theological opinions, to define 
these opinions as accurately as possible by a comparative study of his writings, and to 
give a just estimate of the man. So far as one can determine without a study of the 
sources like that of the writer, his methods are correct and his judgments trustworthy. 
That Campanella was a freethinker of the most pronounced type and utterly at variance 
with scholastic theology there can be no doubt. It is equally clear that he favored 
political and social reform to an extent that would have swept away feudalism, and royal 
absolutism, and would have revolutionized society. Writing as he did under constraint 
and often seeking by indirection to influence the pope or the king of Spain in his own 
favor, straightforwardness and consistency could hardly be expected. The most dis- 
creditable of his performances, from our point of view, was his provision for the utter extir- 
pation of Protestantism in the world-wide empire which he pictured for the king of Spain. 
In the same work (De Monarchia Hispanica) he advises the utmost freedom in scientific 
research and philosophical speculation. It seems clear that he was urging the kind 
of toleration that would meet his own case and seeking at the same time to make good 
with the Spanish and Roman Catholic authorities by showing his utter hostility to 
Protestantism in every form. There is no reason to believe that he sincerely accepted 
Roman Catholic dogmas or the fundamentals of Christianity. The impression we 
receive of his ethical principles is highly unfavorable, these having much in common 
with contemporary Jesuitism. ‘Although a monk,” says our author, “he was verily 
far removed from sainthood.’’ That he was sincere in his advocacy of social reforms 
of a revolutionary character there is no reason to doubt. A good exhibit of the litera- 
ture of the subject follows the preface. 


Hertz, TH. Essai historique sur les rapports entre la philosophie et la foi, de 
Bérenger de Tours 4 S. Thomas d’Aquin. Paris: Gabalda, 1909. xv+176 
pages. Fr. 3.50. 

This fine piece of work seems to be a Doctor’s thesis prepared under the guidance 
of professors of the University of Fribourg in Switzerland and speaks well for the phi- 
losophical and theological training given in Roman Catholic universities. Following 
Scotus Erigena, a century and more in the past, Berengarius of Tours and Roscellinus 
attempted to apply philosophical conceptions to theological problems with the result, 
as our author think: ‘hat they were led into error by giving to philosophy too large 
a place. But they prepared the way for Abelard and his successors, who more care- 
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fully defined the relations of faith and philosophy and who for the most part accorded 
to faith the foremost place. Berengarius of Tours insisted that by virtue of the posses- 
sion of reason man can be said to have been made in the image of God and that reason 
must be freely used in the handling of theological problems. His disciple Roscellinus 
equally maintained the right and dignity of reason and was accused by Anselm of refus- 
ing to believe anything that he could not comprehend by his imagination and of derid- 
ing those who believed. Defining “person” as ‘rational substance” he came near 
to a tritheistic conception of deity. Following in their footsteps and abler by far than 
either, Abelard sought to vindicate the rights of reason and to work out and promulgate 
a rational theology; but he was so beset with misfortunes and ecclesiastical tyranny 
that his spirit became broken and he dared not publish all that was in his heart. 

In his discussion of the attitude of Peter Lombard, Peter Damiani, Anselm, Hugo 
and Richard of St. Victor, William of Auxerre, William of Auvergne, Alexander of 
Hales, Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas, Heitz 
seeks to exhibit genetically the shaping of opinion on the relation of faith and 
philosophy during the scholastic age under the influence of the Aristotelian and 
Arabic philosophy. Thomas Aquinas, who is still regarded by the Roman Catholic 
church as its most authoritative theologian and philosopher, made the function of 
reason purely ancillary and denied any merit to faith that depends upon rational demon- 
stration. Heitz quotes abundantly from the writers he discusses in the original Latin 
as well as in translation and paraphrase. 


DOCTRINAL 


BraascH, A. H. Die religidsen Strémungen der Gegenwart. [‘‘Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt,” 66. Bandchen.] 2*¢ Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. 140 
pages. M. 1.25. 

That there has been a demand for a second edition of this popular exposition of 
modern religious movements is an indication of the success with which the author has 
interpreted our age. The first two chapters deal with the inheritance of Protestantism 
and the new forces of our day. The third deals with the progress of biblical criticism, 
giving especial attention to the Leben-Jesu-Forschung. The final chapter expounds 
briefly the significant movements of our day in both Catholicism and Protestantism. 


ScHAEDER, Erico. Theozentrische Theologie. Eine Untersuchung zur dog- 
matischen Prinzipienlehre. Erster, geschichtlicher Teil. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1909. iv+197 pages. M. 4. 

This preliminary study, dealing with the development of theology in Germany 
during the past century, is to be followed by a constructive work. Schaeder holds that 
Schleiermacher, who has so powerfully influenced the past century, diverted attention 
from the proper object of theology—God—to the psychology of religious experience. 
Since his time the constant effort of theologians has been to derive theology from 
“experience.” This anthropocentric ideal must be supplanted by a theocentric 
point of view, for Schaeder believes that we can never pass from human experience to 
God. We must believe in a God who has revealed himself prior to our experience. 
A somewhat repetitious survey and criticism of the various types of theology serves to 
emphasize this thesis. The second volume will be awaited with interest. 
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Burn, A. E. The Nicene Creed. [Oxford Church Text Books.”’] London: 

Rivingtons; New York: Gorham, 1909. 118 pages. IS. 

Dr. Burn’s previous volume on the Apostles’ Creed in this series guarantees wide 
learning and accurate scholarship in his treatment of the Nicene Creed. The point 
of view taken is that of a loyal churchman, concerned to defend the Nicene doctrine 
against all objections. In spite of his purpose to expound the creed in the light of 
its historical development, he has furnished statistics and citations rather than any 
real insight into the meaning of the religious thought of the age. The book presupposes 
too much familiarity with the history to serve as a popular introduction, and is too 
brief to constitute an adequate historical study. 


BALLARD, FRANK. The True God: A Modern Summary of the Relations of Theism 
to Naturalism, Monism, Pluralism, and Pantheism. London: Cully, 1907. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. 176 pages. $1.00 net. 

In this volume appears a revised and abbreviated edition of Theomonism True, 
reviewed in the issue of this Journal for April, 1908. The writer has eliminated the 
quotations which were so prominent in the first volume, and has stated his argument 
afresh and with greater brevity, and strengthened his work. From a philosophical view- 
point similar to that of Lotze or Bowne, he presents with some clearness and force, 
in the manner of progressive traditional apologetics, a theistic as against a pantheistic 
and a monistic as against a pluralistic view of the world. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


DevssEN, Pavut. Outlines of Indian Philosophy. Berlin: Karl Curtius, 1907. 
viit+70 pages. 48 cents. 

This is a condensation and popularization of the author’s more elaborate treatment 
of Indian philosophy as found in his Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie and Das 
System des Vedanta. It consists of two short treatises, the first of which outlines the 
history of Indian thought from the origin of the Rigveda to the formulation of the 
technical philosophies; while the second treatise confines itself to a more detailed 
account of the Vedanta. 


Mm. Attire, R., BELot, G., LE BARON CARRA DE VAUX, CHALLAYE, F., CROISET, 
A., DorIson, L., EHRHARDT, E., DEFAYE, E., Lops, AD., Monon, W., 
PeucH, A. Morales et Religions: Legons projessées a Vécole des hautes études 
sociales. Paris: Alcun, 1909. 290 pages. Fr. 6. 


This most readable and suggestive volume contains as many as could be secured 
of a course of lectures treating the relations between religion and morals as indicated 
in various historical religious or moral systems. Prepared for popular instruction, 
the lectures are devoted to a summary of results rather than to specific investigations. 
The introductory lecture by M. Belot is a rarely penetrating analysis of the essential 
resemblances and differences between religion and morality. Religion is shown not to be 
the mother of morality. Both religion and morality are developed to meet social needs. 
The modifications in ethics and theology which occur in history can be explained by 
observing the social changes which demand the revision of these important human 
interests. The other lectures are devoted to the exposition of the morality of the Old 
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Testament, of classic Greece, of Jesus, of Paul, of the Alexandrian school, of Islam, 
of Luther, of the Quakers, and of the Japanese. If the admirable method outlined in 
the first lecture of presenting morality in the light of its social origin had been consistently 
followed, the volume would have been of exceptional value. As it is, most of the 
lecturers treat their themes in a statistical and homiletic way. A notable exception is the 
treatment of Greek morality by Croiset. The chief value of the series consists in the 
clear, effective, sympathetic fashion in which the fundamentals of each type of morality 
are expounded. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


PEABODY, FRANCIS GREENWOOD. The Approach to the Social Question. An 

Introduction to the Study of Social Ethics. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 

210 pages. $1.25. 

Professor Peabody is at his best when he takes his position in the thick of the 
social question and speaks out his perceptions from that standpoint. His voice is 
unfamiliar and his thought does not carry when he stands on the outside of the social 
" question and tries to tell how to approach it. Fortunately for the value of this volume 
the author does not consistently speak in his assumed character. The book abounds 
in aphorisms of moral insight with which any reader might enrich his life. It would 
leave the inquirer as to the precise way of approaching the social question just where 
he was when he applied for help, so far as intellectual classification is in demand. He 
would probably have become more convinced, however, that an approach to the social 
question is a noble pursuit. 

The book invites the reader to judge how far social science, sociology, economics, 
and ethics, respectively, can go toward answering the social question. The reaction 
of the investigator, whatever his special means of research, to the author’s presentation 
of the case, must necessarily be that two hundred pages cannot possibly contain informa- 
tion enough to qualify the least sophisticated of those addressed to form a respectable 
opinion. At the same time the man who is working at the social question with either 
of the instruments named must find that the procedure of which he knows most has 
been too summarily treated. 

In brief, persons to whom this guide to the social question would seem adequate 
really want results, not processes. On the other hand, some at least of those readers 
who would enter most objections to the book as it stands would cordially sympathize 
with a methodology of social decision worked out along the lines which Professor Pea- 
body suggests. 


McFartanp, C. S. (ed.). The Christian Ministry and the Social Order. Lec- 
tures Delivered in the Course in Pastoral Functions at Yale Divinity School, 
1908-9. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1909. viii+ 303 pages. 

The chief significance of this volume of lectures is its timeliness. It may be 
regarded as one of the signs of the times, that in a majority of the divinity schools in 
the United States courses in applied theology are remodeled, so as to include the study 
of modern social problems. It augurs well for the vitality of Christianity, that the 
leaders, once they see the mistakes of ultra-conservatism, are anxious to furnish for 
the men who are to minister to the religious needs of the present a point of view and 
method that shall enable them to take the lead in the inevitable readjustment of the 
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church to the needs of the work-a-day world. The lectures give “inside information” 
on such important subjects as the “Labor Unions,” “Industrial Organization,” ““Wage- 
Earners,’’ “Immigrants,” ‘ Rural Community,” ‘‘Men,” “Mental Healing,” and the 
“Peace Movement.”’ In the group of lecturers are ministers, operators, and John 
Mitchell, who, in the judgment of the reviewer, is in a class by himself. It may not 
be amiss to call attention, in cqnnection with this book, to a recent investigation of the 
‘Place of Sociology in Academic Instruction,” published, for the American Sociological 
Society, in recent numbers of the American Journal of Sociology. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miter, Irvine Excar. The Psychology of Thinking. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1909. xxv+303 pages. $1.25. 

In this work, which presupposes some familiarity with the simpler facts and 
principles of psychology, we have a clear exposition of, and in many respects an 
admirable introduction to, the functional psychology which has associated itself with 
the name of Professor John Dewey and the Chicago school of philosophy. The 
dominant interest throughout is pedagogical as well as psychological, the main aim 
being to show the actual working of the mind as it struggles with problems in the 
concrete life of the individual and the growth in control over forces of the world and 
of life that comes through the development and perfection of thinking. Especially 
satisfactory is the explicit repudiation of certain common misrepresentations as to the 
implications of functional psychology. While the point of view is frankly biological 
it is insisted that life is not to be thought of as reduced to its lowest physical terms, 
but as inclusive of all those values which make existence worth while. The charge of 
materialism is also held to be unjustifiable, inasmuch as the functional psychologist 
as such makes neither affirmation nor denial with respect to such questions as the 
immortality of the soul, having limited himself in his investigations to the strictly 
empirical field. 


DevINE, Epwarp T. Misery and Its Causes. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 
xi+274 pages. $1.25. 

This is the fourth volume in the “American Social Progress Series,” and contains 
in essence the author’s lectures on the Kennedy Foundation, delivered before the 
School of Philanthropy in New York. The importance of this book to the student 
of social conditions is twofold. It is based on an extensive study of cases; 5,000 depend- 
ent families having been selected by the author, from his official work as head of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, and these cases forming the basis of his 
economic and philosophical deductions. 

The fundamental proposition of the book, as elaborated in chap. i is that misery, 
except in a few pathological cases, is due to economic causes, and that therefore an 
economic readjustment is needed to do away with poverty. Suicides, prisoners, 
prostitutes, and dependents are studied closely in order to bring out contributory 
causes. Here the conclusion is, that these forms of “surplus misery” have their 
rise in a complexity of causes, necessitating a complexity of preventive measures. 
Preventive medicine, probation, the indeterminate sentence, more general education, 
and a franker public honesty, are among the remedies suggested. 

Chap. ii, “Out of Health” is significant, because it is in direct conformity with 
the line of endeavor of the American Medical Society, and suggests many avenues 
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of escape from misery-producing illness. The lecture “Out of Work” is probably 
the clearest exposition available at present of the desirability of manual training in 
the elementary and secondary schools. A wider apprenticeship is here advocated also. 

Of great significance is the author’s summing-up of a preventive policy, in the case 
of misery, which should contain at least the following factors: ‘‘sound heredity; pro- 
tected childhood; prolonged working age; freedom from preventable diseases; elimina- 
tion of professional crime; indemnity against the economic losses occasioned by death, 
accident, illness, and unemployment; rational education; wise standards of philan- 
thropy; normal standards of living; and social religion.” 

Perry, RatpH Barton. The Moral Economy. New York: Scribner, 1909. 
xvi+ 267 pages. $1.25. 

Professor Perry has given in this book a very attractive introduction to the study 
of ethics from the empirical point of view. He has omitted discussion of historical 
theories or technical definitions, and has devoted himself to an exposition of ethics 
as the practical problem of valuing and organizing the various interests of humanity. 
Advancing from the problem of preserving a simple interest from either excess or 
atrophy, he passes to the problems caused by conflicting interests both in the individual 
and in society. Ethics is the rational determination of a universal system of interests. 
Two final chapters deal with the ethical aspects of art and of religion as tested by 
the principles of the “‘moral economy.” The book is exceptionally readable, and 
abounds in suggestive interpretations, especially in the correlation of the idealistic 
tendencies of art and religion with the empirical tests outlined in the analysis of 
morality. ; 


Emerson, EDwARD WALDO, AND ForBES, WALDO EMERSON (editors). Journals 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with annotations. 2 vols. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. xxv+394 and xvi+542 pages. $1.75 per 
volume. . 

These two valuable volumes give extracts from Emerson’s journals between the 
years 1818 and 1832, covering his student days in Harvard, his brief experience as 
teacher, his divinity-school life and his pastorate of the Second Church. These glimpses 
into the private life of Emerson show how from the beginning he was more interested 

in the inner life of the spirit than in outer events. Indeed, it is difficult to trace a 

“development” of his thought; and the journals contribute less than might be expected 

to our knowledge. Quotations from authors he had been recently reading, lists of 

words, aphorisms, meditations, letters, comments on some theme which struck his 
fancy, poems, and suggestions and outlines for articles or sermons or books follow one 
another with no connection save that of accidental succession in time. The traits 
of his essays appear in all these personal meditations—intense idealism, scrupulous 

intellectual honesty coupled with mysticism, hero-worship, and optimism. In a 

characteristic meditation recording his call to the pastorate of the Second Church, 

he says: ‘‘ What is the office of a Christian minister? ”Tis his to show the beauty of 
the moral laws of the universe; to explain the theory of a perfect life; to watch the 

Divinity in his world; to detect his footsteps; to discern him in the history of the race 

of his children, by catching the tune from a patient listening to miscellaneous sounds; 

by threading out the unapparent plan in events crowding on events The world 
to the skeptical eye is without form and void. The gospel gives a firm clue to the plan 
of it. Itshows God. Find God, and order and glory and hope and happiness begin.” 
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